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hack for your protection . 
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Send lor Booklet -.A Snap to Button 


or your cuffs, Tom 


“Why Nan, these are the real 
humaparts, [/ say you are up 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Be Your Own Salesman and Save $36— 
New Oliver 


Typewriters for $64 


Let us send you a brand new Oliver Nine —the world-famous 
typewriter —for five days’ free trial. Keep it or return it. 

That is our plan in a nutshell. Our new plan — besides saving 
you $36 — makes it easy for every one to convince himself of Oliver 
superiority. No red tape —no money down. No salesman need in- 
fluence you. No need to ever pay $100 for a typewriter again. 


‘This is Our Offer 


No money down—easy monthly payments 


»Maker and user deal direct. You are your own 
salesman. You pay yourself the $36. Own 
this master typewriter at the rate of $4 per 

month, The Oliver Nine itself must convince 
you. It is the greatest, the most durable, 
the most successful typewriter ever built. 
No finer can be bought for any price. It 

is a twenty-year development. 


There is no need now to ever pay $100 
again for a new typewriter. The Oli- 


With greater 
roduction 
and huge finan- 
tal resources, 
The Oliver Type- 
witer Company 1S 


Over 800,000 Sold 


ver plan gives everyone an opportu- 
nity to own.an Oliver. And at the 
lowest time payments, 


This is the same machine used 


Do not confuse 


This $64 Oliver is our 
latest and best model. It 
is not a special model — 


but the identical machine 
that was $100 before the 
war, Reduced selling ex- 
penses saves you $36, 

Some of the big concerns 
using Olivers are: U. 8 
Steel Corp., Standard Oil 
Co., National City Bank of 
N. Y., Montgomery Ward, 
Pennsylvania R, R. The 
Oliver is famous the world 
over, You can now own 
one for 13c per day. 


by the largest concerns. It has 

all the latest improvements. 

For speed and fine work- 
manship it can’t be 
beat. 

If, after a trial of five 
days you are 
not satisfied — 
ship it back at 
our expense. 


users—on free trial. This permits 

ts to sell machines to you for $64. 

You get the saving. To, 

This plan, we feel sure, is in keeping 
with modern demands. All will wel- 
come such a sincere effort to reduce 
the High Cost of Typewriters. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


13 cents a day 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free 
inspection, If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the 
rate of $4 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for, 
shipping is. 
8 does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
ra No money down s I choose to cetera the Oliver, I will ship it back 
Simply send in the coupon properly filled in. There nee At the ond of five days. 
hwo red tape—no collectors—no bother. Keep the Oliver Do not send a maching until I order it. Mail 
Mpermonth. Orreturnit. Itis up to you. Mail 
coupon today. 


Canadian Price, $82 


“OLIVER 


Toewritér Gmoany Occupation or Bust 
139 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. es 


This is the first time in history that a new, never- 

fei $100 typewriter of the latest model has been 

ured at the price of cheaper or second-hand ma- 
*. It is cheaper to own than rent, 


me your book—“The High Cost of 


—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de 
alog and further information, 


Name 
Street Address 


uxe Cat- 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


i 
and Why © 
the pace setter. Pe 
public of 
lieve the public of a 
useless tax. In the past, Po 
it has cost $36 to sell 
typewriters through an 
apensive sales force — 
high rents for offices in 
may cities — and other 
frill, All are wasteful from 
an economic viewpoint. That ; 
is why Oliver Nines are shipped 
direct from the factory to the 
payments of $4 per month, This in addi- 
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Vol. XLVI DECEMBER, 1920 


The Magazine That Entertains 


CONTENTS 
Doing Good. Complete Novelette ‘ . Henry C. Rowland 
Hidden Flame. Verse . Mary Brent Whiteside. 
The Week-End Guest. Short Story . . Marie Van Vorst . 
Dissimilarity. Verse . ° Clement Wood 
Thursday for Crosses. Short Story . . Gene Markey . 
“Time Is Dead.” Verse .. ‘ . Martha McCulloch- Williams 
Double Fortune. Short Story ‘ ‘ Eleanor O’Malley . 
Thought Waves. Short Story . Walter Claypoole 
Heritage. Verse . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . Agnes Scott Yost 


More Super-Women. | Series ‘ e Anice Terhune 
Peggy O’Neill: “The Pompadour of Aenean” 


Prelude to the Book of Pierrot. Verse . William Griffith 

The Golden Ship. Short Story . ‘ . Jack Bechdolt 

Weg. Serial . ‘ . Violet Irwin 

Tubby. Short Story. ‘ , Ellis Parker Butler 

To a Young Girl. Verse ‘ ‘ ‘ . Mary Carolyn Davies 

Old Wine in New Bottles. Short Story . Dora Langlois 

Treasure. Verse . ‘ ‘ ‘ Martha McCulloch- Williams 
Diamond Cut Diamond. Short Story Katharine Haviland Taylor. 
Remembrance. Verse . Janis Randolph... 143 
The Little Pawn. Short Story . Margaret Widdemer . < 144 
Ainslee’s Book of the Month . EG 


In Broadway Playhouses . Dorothy Parker . . 155 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS 


Monthly publication issued by Macatiwe Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. Onsoxp G. Surrm, President; Gromer C. 
Becretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Copyright, 1920, by Ainsiee Magazine Co., New York. Copyright, 1920, by Ainsiee 
Magazine Co., Great Britain. All Rights Keserved. Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly 
or in part. Entered ag Second-class Matter, September 11, 1902, at the Post Office at New York, N.¥., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Canadian subscription, $2.36. Poreign, $2.72 
WARNING—Do not subseribe through agents unknown to you. Comp'ainte are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized. 
IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited manuscripts while at 
this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to held uncalled-for manuscripts for s longer period than six months. If the return of manuscript is 
expected, postage should be inclosed. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Pay-Raising 


BOOKS 


Select From This List for 
Free Use in Your Own Home 


Automobil ring, 6 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, as $45.00. Now $29.80 


and Contracting, 5 volumes, 
8 pages, 1000 pictures. Was $37.50, 
ow 


24.80 
. 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
Vas $67. 50... Now 89.80 


Civil Engineeri 
000 pictures. 


and 
ment, 7 volume 8, 00 pages, 2000 pic- 
fares. Was Now 29.80 
Fire Insurance, 4 vol- 
umes, 1500 pages, 600 pictures. Was 
60.00... Now 19.80 
Electrical "Engineering, 8 volumes, 8800 
pages, 3000 pictures. Was 860.00. Now 34.80 
Shop Practice, 6 2300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was$i5.00. Now 29.80 


oo and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 


, 2500 t Wasa 
29.80 
Taephony and Telegra volumes, 

1 pages, 2000 Was 00. 

19.80 


Heating ond Vontit 
jumes, 
4 pages, pictures, "Was 13.90 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 1000 _pie- 
tures, blue-prints, ae Was 90.00, 


19.20 
American lew Practice, 
6000 pletures, “illostrated.” Was $97.50, 
Now 49.80 
With e h set of these books goes 
SPECIAL your membership our society. 
you = su 
@ any subject onnected h 
cells fon The 


NOWING HOW is the thing that puts the we 
pay in the pay-envelope. It’s the thing that 
lifts men out of a poor-paying job into a man’s 

size job with a man’s size pay. The man with the ‘‘know 

how” under his hat always wins out. No matter what 
kind of work you are doing, or what you expect to do—you can learn 
more about that work and get more money for doing it. You don’t 
have to goto school. Neither do you take any special training. One of 
these home study coursesin book form gives you all the “know how” you need. 


Some of the wort’ experts prepared these books to help ambi- 
tious men get ahi They are written in plain, good old U. S. language 
that anyone can No terms. Everything is 

he ds of pictures, plans, blueprints, diagrams, etc., in each 
Over 100,000 sets have been sold. Pick out a set in line with your ambi- 


set. 


tion and send the F REE TRIAL coupon that brings the books without your 
sending any money in advance, 


FREE 


Examination! 


Don’t send one penny. Just fill out 
mail it. This will 


will help you, send at our 
expense and you won’t owe a cent. 


75 Cents a Week 


bindings will last a lifetime. Mail day comes 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. X-109, Chicago 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. X-109, Chicago, U. S.A. 


This picture shows the Engineering 
losed open, The 


Please send me set of. 
for 7 DAYS’ charges, collect. will the books I 
| thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send ¢2.80 within 7 days and 83. month un 


pense, | 


Name | 
Address. I 
ret I 
| Please fill out all lines. / 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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1 7 P| 5 set, not a sample) by express col- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Classified Adwertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Waanted—Continued 


Business Opportunities 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS .are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 

kiet giving full information. Patterson 
a Service School, Box Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


OW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SEL L AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove it. 
clusive rights for your county. 
void,” Box ‘2,” Bradley Beach, N. J. 


WE | START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “‘Specialty Candy 


anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 

dale . Box 98, East Orange. N. 

DETEC Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, vel. Write C. T. 
436 Building, Kansas 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114. St. Louis 

DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 


5.000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vuicanizer 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
me Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 

me to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 


$10,000 a year. Buplorment services ren- 
dered Members. ional Salesmen’s 
Dene 107, Chicago, 


Association, 


AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. 


Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 


Broadway. New York 


TIRE AGEN 
to use and 
Ply Tires. 
8,000 Miles 
sections furnished. 
Kansas _ City, 


‘TS. Exclusive representatives 
sell the new Mellinger Extre- 
(No_seconds.) Guarantee Bond 

Wholesale Prices. Sample 

Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Missour 
I into the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We 
fine sample outfit and everything free. 
experience needed. Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chicago. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. 5 > fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard pune Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. 


MAKE $10-$20 oF selling Guaranteed 
Hosiery and Underwear in homes and offices. 
Beautiful sample outfits—liberal commissions 
—prompt deliveries. Write for Sure Success 
ide & D. Co., Section B, Grand Rap- 
as ch 


get 


E} 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE for 
Mite helt s Magic Marvel Washing Compound. 
300% Profit. Enormous Repeater. Washes 


We show you how. et 
Rex Publishers, Box 3 


Great demand. 
free particulars. 
P 17, Chicago. 
$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Get free book; valuable informa- 
: prize offer. Photo a Col- 
, Box 278, X Y 22, Chic 
~ PRE E to writers—A oon little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 


AGENTS—$6 to $12 A DAY EASY. 250 oy 
lightweight, fast selling, popular priced | pe in YOU 4%. Would 
necessities, food flavors, perfumes, soaps, | Co., 802 Western Bankers 
toilet preparations, etc. ‘Agent's outfit free. | jas’ ‘Texa ndemnity Bldg, 
Write to-day—quick—now. erican 
Products American Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Vaudeville 
FORMU LAS worth while, profitably op- GET ON THE 5s 
erative, effective. Sample 25c. List 2c. | Send stamp for ‘ieee é tell you how 
Martinek 42 Company, 405 Lexington Ave- | particulars. c. La Delle tage an 
nue, New York. Angeles, Cal. » Box 551, Las 
Short Stories and Photoplays Patents and Lawyers 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS and_ Short INVENTORS $ 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- | should write for ur gulde: pam 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- | Get Your Pat Sead wt “How 7 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. ser‘ption for — “opinion of wanes. 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid | nature. Co., Dept, 412, Wasi, 
any one for suitable ideas. geen un- ington, > 
necessary; complete outline Free. *roducers Write 
League, 439 St. ception Blank and free 
PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. model or sketch and description for tn 


opinion of its patentable n " 
rompt Attention” 
able Terms. Victor J. Ey, +67 
Ninth, Washington, p. i 

PATENTS. Highest references. Bas 
reasonable. Best results. 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 


Submit song- poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 


301 Gaiety Bidg., New 

HAVE YOU SONG_POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 


compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to- day. B. nox Co., 271 
w. w York. 


the A B C of successful | Story and Movie me ATENTS, cot emark, Copyright—fore- 
writing. Absolutely Fre Just address | Most word 4 Long experience ag patent 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, ‘auburn, N. Y Prompt charges very res- 
~PHOTOPLAYS criticized, revised, written 
from outlines. Experienced help. Corre- sults procured. Metzger. Washington, D. ¢ 
spondence i, , 393 G rend Ave- 
nue, Brookly e Miscellaneous 
WANTED EVERYWHERE—MEN to 
Songs, Poems, etc. come finger print and identification ain 
WRITE the Words for a Song. We | big demand, fascinating work; we teach 
write music and to acute puk- you how. Address Dept. 8. for facts. Fei 
lication. Submit poems on y subject. | eral Finger Print Institute, Kansas City, 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- | Missouri, 
ing, New ; PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS, Our bel 
WRITE words for a song. We write | ful bromide enlargements from your own Ko- 
music, guarantee publisher's acceptance. | dak negatives are offered for a limited time 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any | at 3 for $1.00. Size 8x10. Send jor 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- | negatives at once with money order, Th 
gan 23 Chicago. Camera Shop, Concord, N. H, 
SON GUIDE SENT FREE! SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K 
Contains valuable instructions and advice I. Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 


easy practice. 
King Institute, 


brochure 


roof free 
Station F, Nev 


EA-2 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet fre 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Buili- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

LEARN the Collection Business. Gol 
Income; quick results. Interesting booklet 
“Skillful Collecting,”’ free. National 
lec’ tors Ass’n, Ainslee Bidg., Newark, Ohio. 


War Bonds & Stamps. Send them to us 
to-day. Highest prices paid in cash by re- 
turn mail. Goods returned in 10 days if 


125th St., 

7 IP FARMERS—Manufacture alcohol for it- 
music and guarantee publication. Send | Formula with government denaturing Ja 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper $1.00. Circular free. Spirit Testers $25 
Block, Chicazo. prepaid. Chemical Publishing, 605 Wyle 

Ave., Pittsburgh, a. 
PROFESSIONAL Moving Picture Camen 
Wanted to Buy $20.00 only. L. Hetz, 302 East 23d & 

MAIL DIRECT TO THE New York City. 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old watches, > > ESS) Circular: 
diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelfy, AKE UP DEAD B 
false teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets, tionally situated. ‘$3.00; sample 25¢, Ma 


tinek 48 Company, 405 Lexington Avene 


New York. 


clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen min- | you’re not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & AMPLE Enlargement, dime, and yt 
tes. One thousand other uses in every | Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, tive (returned). Roll developed = 
home. Astounds and delights every woman | Ohio. prints, 25¢ silver Brown Studio, 
Nothing else like it. Jature’s mightiest | = Elmo, | 
nee. Contains no lye, lime, acid or Personal TYPEWRITING AT REASONABLE 
Free samples furnished to boost sales. — rates. Manuscripts punctuated and or 
We ” positively guarantee the sale of every DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you | rected, free. Strictly confidential. Bd L 
package. Exclusive territory. Own your | are to gain success, win friends, be happy. | Studio, 204 E. Delaware, Evansville, 
own business. fou cannot fail make the diana 
big money. Baker, Ohio, made $600 last ‘ormation. onderful results claimed by 
mont Send for free sample and proof. | patrons. ‘Key to Success’ and personality 
Hurry, hustle, grab this chance. L. Mitchell | sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- | 5, 
& Co., Desk 326, 1308-1314 E. 61st. Chicago. | son-Heywood Co., t. 300, Chronicle readers. worl 
~ Bidg., San Francisco Salaries much higher than stem 
$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- bookkeeping. Special short course by mil 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely ASTROLOG Y—STARS TELL LIFE’S Low cost. Easy Payments. Certificate: ® 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- | story. Send ae date and dime for trial | sued Write to-day for full informatie. 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City, | Publishers School of Proofreading, 280 Mae 
“BECOME Railway Mail Clerks. $135 | Missouri. 74. son Avenue, New York 
month. Sample examination questions free. REAUTIFUL GIRL PICTURES. 12 Won- GOOD LAND ON CREDIT, In - 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D-2, Rochester, derful Poses $1.00. Refund if dissatisfied. Best hardwood counties ig money ® 
Bairart Co.. Dept. 125. St. Louis grain, stock, 10 to 
NO MORE storm blurred windshields; Only $15 to $35 A. Good town 
Mystic Felt works wonders; one rub keeps Mail Order Business schools, churches. ‘No swamps * = 
glass clear 24 hours; steel a fits we - Small down payment. Easy mi 
pocket: sells $1: enormous profits: ex- I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order | Your credit is soo. Big iat i 
clusive territory. Security Mfc. Co., Dept Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet Swigart Land Co., X-1265 First Na 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. Bldg, Chicago, lil. 


315, Toledo, 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


advertisements 
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0 the average man the $10,000 a year job is 

only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 

prising number of men earning five figure 
salaries Who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 
ambitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class. 

There is nothing “different” about the man 
whose salary runs into five figures. He is made 
of the same stuff as you and I. For example, 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 
in excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
a year. C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
formerly a railroad employe on_a small salary— 
last month his earnings were $1,562. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell, and the others 


whose letters you see on 
8824 Two Wee this page are all success- 
ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
year class —and they 
never sold goods before! 
It is hard to believe that 
such big success could 
come so quickly and easi- 
ly. Yet it was all amaz- 
ingly simple! Ask them 
the secret of their sudden 


te of re J. L. 
. Crawford Ave., 


Chicago success. The ri 

fone 64, y will tell 
for ihe pane you they owe it to the 
days are $1,562.00 and 


won! National Salesmen’s Train- 
worked two daring ing Association. This is 

th. —C. W. Campbell, an organization of top- 
notch salesmen and sales 
managers formed express- 
eks,whilelastweek| ly for the purpose of 

$356.00. training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
ow} taken hundreds of men 
from all walks of life and 
made them Master Sales- 


uz me out of a 
where | was earning less than 


An Amazin sly asy Way 
to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


Dollars 4 


(Treasurer) 
| 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Train You And Help 


You Land A Job 

What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of “selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doing now—whether or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free mploy- 
ment Service of the N. 8S. T. A. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily 
you can learn this fascinating, big pay profes- 
sion at home in your spare time. earn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once, 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4-W Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4.W Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your free 
book ‘A Knight of the Grip’ and full information about the N. 8. 
T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen, 


Street 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


LEARN MEC 


DRAWING 
Ham *35 to °50 


with oppertgnities for advance- 
to Chief Draftsman at $75 to 
100 or more a week. Mechanical 
Drafting is a vital necessity in all 
Engineering, Industrial, and 
Manufacturing work. It demands 
men of practical training and it 
pays them well for their skill. 
WE WILL TEACH YOu AT 
HOME BY MAIL 


‘ b: improved practical method 
Jost yea would learn in actual 
| practice. We teach you real 
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Power Co.’’—C, C. Burkhart, Massena, 
New York. 


“You don’t know how glad I am that 
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boys.’ — Mrs, Wiiliams, Huntington 
Beach, Cal. 
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more than pleased with same.”—F, 
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hontas Con. Coal Co., Layland, W. Va. 

“T would not take 1,000 dollars and be 
without your course. If I did the years 
ahead would only be like the few that 
have passed.”"—H. Swiger, Wallace, West 
Virginia, 
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ter 
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lee- CHAPTER I. 
= HE young man walked up and 
T down the doctor’s study with 
a step which one, watching, 
md could scarcely have believed that of a 
) to solid mortal weighing some hundred 
oe and seventy pounds. It was more like 
the tread of Mercury, with his winged 
heels, or let us say Fokine. The nap of 
will the new and heavy rug seemed scarcely 
RIES disturbed by it, like a fairy skipping 
on the surface of dewy sward, and as 
the stepper talked in swift, syncopated 
als phrases, gesturing with a hand which 
em held a cigarette, there was a lilt to his 
voice and a sort of lyric diction as 
‘ though he were reciting epic verse. 
Behind the desk, leaning back in his 
heavy armchair, with a cigar of soft 
. aromatic fragrance between his lips, the 
yj elder man, his father, listened to him, 
Sunny. his fine face corrugated in lines of 
1 thoughtful wonder, almost disbelief. A 
| and quarter of a century of hard conscien- 
on tious practice containing a volume of 


work staggering in amount if not in 
remuneration, had etched .on Doctor 
Gladstone’s features the record of emo- 
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By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of “The Apple of Discord,” “Filling His Own Shoes,” ete. 


tions and philosophies which were not 
only visible, but could be felt by the ob- 
server. 

“T haven’t let you know about it, dad, 
because it was so wonderful. I had to 
wait io tell you. It seemed profane to 
slap the big news into a telegram or 
flounder at it in a letter. It all hap- 
pened so suddenly that it took my 
breath away and I’m just beginning to 
get it back. Seeing you steadies me, 
dear old dad—brings me back to earth.” 

His father nodded. “You'll quickly 
find your bearings, Jim. It never takes 
the young very long to adjust their 
minds to sudden fortune. They always 
expect it. They live in fairy tales, 
and are not surprised to find the rain- 
bow’s end and the pot of*gold. It’s 
different with the old. They are less 
surprised at calamity. But overwhelm- 
ing fortune staggers them. They can’t 
believe there’s not some joker in it, some 
mistake. I had a patient once, an old 
lady, whose husband found a copper 
mine in his back yard when digging a 
grave to bury their old dog. He took 
millions out of it, but his wife could 
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ever be persuaded that they could af- 
ford a trip to Europe.” 

Jim threw aside his cigarette. “Yes, 
sir, there were some old people like that 
down there. Even my old partner is 
having a hard time to get it through 
his head. He said, ‘Of course I know 
it in my brain, boy, but somehow my 
actions can’t seem to pick up.’ It’s not 
to be wondered at, dad, when you stop 
to think. He’s been prospecting all his 
life, making a little at long intervals, 
and then like all those birds throwing it 
back into the ground. And here, now, 
all at once, we fall right on a big pool. 
Millions and millions and millions.” 

“Horace Greeley was right,” said 
Doctor Gladstone. “So you sold out?” 

“Yes, sir. It seemed to me that four 
millions was enough for any man.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” 

“What would you advise, dad?” 

Doctor Gladstone shook his head. 
“Too big an order, Jim. Haven’t you 
formed any idea, yourself?” 

“Well, yes, dad. You see I look at 
it this way: Money I don’t need. 
Business I don’t like. Science leaves 
me cold, and talents I have none. So- 
cial achievement is mostly . pleasure 
seeking, and that is neither my nature 
nor my ambition. But I’ve got a big 
debt to pay off.” 

“Debt ?” 

“Yes. Just that. A debt to the 
high gods, which is to say to mankind. 
I wouldn’t state it to any one but you, 
dad, and even to you it makes me sound 
like a bit of a fool. But the fact is, 
I intend to devote my life to doing 
good.” 

“Charities ?” 

“Not exactly. Helping people—per- 
sonally I want to be what the French 
call a marchand de bonheur—a dealer 
in happiness—helpful happiness. I’m 
going through the world, this part of it 
principally, having a perfectly good time 
on my way, and whenever I meet up 
with people who’ve had a raw deal, or 
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are up against it and need a leg 
I'll give it to them. I don’t cape 
whether they’re good people or bad peo. 
ple, or whether it’s one or a community, 
But the point is that they must be peo- 
ple whom I happen to run up against 
personally. What do you think of the 
idea?” 

“It’s not entirely a new one, Jim. 
That was, in fact, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Round Table, only King 
Arthur’s knights did it with their swords 
instead of their check books. Then 
there was Don Quixote and a good 
many others, I imagine.” 

“Quite so, father. And the boys had 
a pretty good time, riding around doing 
it. And I intend to have a good time 
riding around doing it. Mind you, 
dad, there’s none of the Light of 
Asia stuff in it at all. I haven't 
the slightest intention of giving my 
fortune in a lump to the poor and starv- 
ing and starting out like Lord Buddha. 
I’m not trying to reform the world or 
make any sublime sacrifice. I’m merely 
going to devote my life and fortune to 
doing good.” 

Doctor Gladstone rolled his cigar in 
his lips and smiled. “It is all right in 
theory, Jim,” said he, “but you’ve got 
to be mighty careful not to particular- 
ize. There’s always the danger of run- 
ning up against the one girl—and doing 
it all to her.” 

“Well, I’ve thought of that, too, of 
course. But if I should happen to meet 
that girl she'll be jolly well given to 
understand my idea, and that she’s got 
to help. Dad, will you come along and 
help?” 

His father smiled, then shook his 
head. 

“T didn’t think you would,” said Jim, 
“and it’s cheeky for me to ask you 
when you've been doing the same thing 
yourself for the last twenty-five years, 
and a lot better than I can ever hope 
to do it. Then I suppose I'll have to be 
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Doing Good 


content with retaining you for counsel 
in this scheme of mine.” 

“That will be better, I think. You 
see, Jim, since your mother died, my 
practice has been my life, and I’d rather 
not change it for any other. When do 
you propose to start on your knight- 
errantry ?” 

“Just as soon as I can put my affairs 
in order, dad. I’m going to see Mr. 
Judson to-morrow and get everything 
salted down. Of course, dad, it’s under- 
stood that you’re to have carte blanche 
on anything that you might want to 
make things easier for you or your own 
private charities or anything of that 
sort.” 

“Of course, Jim. But now that 
there’s no longer any need of consid- 
ering your future, my own simple ne- 
cessities are more than amply provided 
for.” He laid down his cigar, leaned 
forward, clasped his hands, and looked 
at his son with a peculiar illumination 
of his fine face. “I might as well tell 
you, Jim, that your plan appeals to me 
very strongly. It is one which would 
be impossible to most men, and possi- 
bly not to be recommended, but I think 
that you have got the temperament to 
carry it through. Organized charities 
are necessary, just as organized gov- 
renment and laws and religion. It 
would be infinitely better if every man 
were to be his own-arbiter, but that 
is the Utopian idea—the millennium. 
Nevertheless, when some individual has 
the sense and the resource, it would be 
wrong to hinder him. At any rate, the 
effort should increase his knowledge and 
philosophy and general evolution. So 
go to it, my boy, and God go with 
you!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Some philosopher has said, or if he 
has not, let me say it now, that the 
greatest value of a generous impulse 
lies in the possession of it. 

Jim Gladstone was so filled with his 


great idea that all other benefits to be 
derived from his huge and suddenly ae- 
quired fortune became immediately of 
lesser worth. Like all healthy, sanguine 
boys, he had pictured often what he 
would do under precisely such a condi- 
tion, and because he was bred true to 
form and had inherited strong self- 
sacrificing traits from rugged, toiling 
pioneer ancestors, his imaginary dis- 
pensations had always taken some gen- 
erous form. Now that the fact was an 
accomplished one and because he was 
clearheaded while having, as he had 
truthfully said, no especial talents or 
ambitions, he had, on his journey East, 
been able to crystallize a good working 
scheme for his benefactions. 

Jim’s first plan had contained a good 
deal of romantic glamour for himself. 
The knight-errant picture “appealed to 
his youth with a sort of childish sense 
of magnificence—the plumed knight, 
cap-a-pie in burnished golden helmet and 
shining armor, with spurs of gold, with 
pennanted lance and sword Excalibur, 
shield-point device, riding forth astride 
his great war horse, and attendend by 
a squire befittingly equipped; the quest 
to right wrongs, defend the weak from 
the tyrannically strong, and with always 
that glowing, deeper fancy to succor 
virtue and beauty in distress. His motto 
might have been “Ex recto decus,” and 
his passage marked by milestones of 
good deeds. 

In accordance with the changed con- 
ditions of the world through successive 
ages, there would be a metamorphosis 
in his equipment. The shining armor 
might be replaced by a wardrobe of 
such clothes as are worn by the matinée 
hero in his careerings; the war horse 
by a latest model road car guaranteed 
to pass with ease through any brick 
garden wall; the squire, a faithful, de- 
voted, and admiring chauffeur, if such 
rare bird exists; and Excalibur worn 
not in a scabbard but in an inside 
pocket of his tweed coat, and as his 
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father had said, in the shape of a check 
book on the Trust Company. 

We find him, therefore, thus riding 
blithely on his way, a fortnight on his 
quest with no interesting adventure as 
yet presenting itself. His big car was 
such, as moving silently on its majestic 
way, might sow the seeds of bolshevism 
in the bosoms of ninety-nine-hundredths 
of us. His squire had so far left noth- 
ing to be desired, an elderly person of 
Hibernian origin with the engaging 
name of Terence O’Toole. Terence was 
in the secret. His family had been pa- 
tients of Doctor Gladstone’s for many 
years. Terence himself, a master me- 
chanic and expert motor adjuster, had 
been laid off from work countless times 
for periodic sprees, and then laid on 
again because of a technical ability 
which amounted to an art. Finally he 
had become the doctor’s chauffeur, and 
the doctor had given him to Jim a good 
deal as the master of an old country 
home might give to his son going forth 
upon a quest, a retainer of whom, what- 
ever his temperamental defects, there 
could never be any question of whole- 
souled loyalty. 

It is doubtful if Terence got the seri- 
ous side of Jim’s purpose at all. Jim, 
to him, was merely a young man of 
quality and wealth with a hobby which 
might last until something more inter- 
esting would turn up. 

So far nothing of importance had 
turned up. Jim did not worry about 
this any more than might Sir Percival 
have worried because after a lapse of 
pleasant excursioning he had failed to 
discover a chalice which bore the least 
resemblance to the Holy Grail. Trav- 
eling easily, they had covered a good 
deal of New England, the Berkshires, 
and the White Mountains, and were 
now working down toward Boston. 
Jim, under pretext of exploiting all that 
region for automobile tours, had mixed 
freely with all sorts of people and gath- 
ered a great deal of useful knowledge 
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about its social and economic condi 
tions. But he had been singularly struck 
by his lack of encounter with anybod 
who appeared to be in anything like ap. 
proaching distress. On the contrary, the 
general air of prosperity seemed strik- 
ingly in contrast with all reports on the 
economic condition of the country, 
scarcity of labor, impossible wages, and 
general H. C. L. In the small towns 
the loungers appeared to be holding 
down the steps of the post office and 
general store, as had been the habits 
of their fathers. The farmers’ boots 
reposed as usual on the railing of the 
front porch to act as a screen for the 
farmer who sat behind them comfort- 
ably on his lumbar vertebra. There 
were a great many small automobiles 
buzzing in and out of these farms to 
lend an air of sufficiency which was 
supplemented by the white shoes and 
silk stockings of the rustic maidens. 

No. Jim failed to see where any 
great amount of merit in his evolution 
could be acquired by showering benefits 
on this countryside. He was on the 
whole rather glad. Like a wise capital- 
ist who keeps always a considerable 
bulk of his fortune in liquid form, his 
present object was less to invest in the 
doing-good market than to study it. He 
felt that he would be quite content to 
study it a long time if necessary be- 
fore taking any active interest in it. 
Rolling about the charming region on 
his magic carpet was very pleasant, and 
having a distinct objective gave the pas- 
time the dignity of reason. As a mat- 
ter of fact he might have covered the 
whole United States in this way over 
a period of several years, and learned 
actually more of his great country, and 
the peculiar conditions confronting it, 
than is known to any political econ- 
omist, and placed himself finally in that 
position, which probably no American 
occupies to-day—that of knowing his 
own country from one end to the other. 
This in turn presented another big 
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jdea. Why not know America? Why 
not in the course of his knight-errantry 
learn the whole United States? To 
paraphrase Kipling,» “he had the time 
and he had the will and he had the 
money, too.” Backed then by personal 
knowledge and that best of all infor- 
mation, which is not printed tiresomely 
and everlastingly, as the six wise men 
of Hindustan might have described the 
elephant, that comes of conversations 
in all quarters, there would be some- 
thing for him to grapple. He swept 
around a curve of the road exalted by 
this thought and the power of the great 
fabric which he so easily controlled by 
the slightest touch of hand and foot. 

“Look out, sir,” said Terence. “Mind 
the kiddies.” 

The warning was unnecessary. Jim 
had already cut off his gas and put on 
the brake. A swarm of children were 
scattered over the road ahead, and their 
shrill pipings rose ‘like the sound of 
“peepers’ ‘in a marsh. Drawn to the 
side of the road was a small motor bus 
rigged as a carryall with four wide seats 
and a protecting guard rail. 


Jim came to a stop a little behind the - 


vehicle beside which was standing a 
young man in blue denim overalls and a 
girl. Jim got down and, stepping to the 
girl, lifted his cap. 

“Do you need any help?” he asked. 

She turned, and he saw that his first 
impression had been correct. She was 
strikingly pretty in an intense and col- 
orful way, but rather severe of expres- 
sion with violet-blue eyes, blackly 
fringed, and features cleanly cut like 
those of an athlete trained too fine. Her 
mouth, though wide and with full red 
lips, was set at the least slant, and had 
a suggestion of sternness as she an- 
swered unsmilingly. 

“No, thanks. We can manage, I 
think, You might take the driver on 
to the next place where there’s a tele- 
phone, if you don’t mind.” 

“I'd like to do more than that,” Jim 
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answered. “Is your truck down and 
out ?” 

“Yes,” she answered briefy. “Key- 
way of the shaft union ripped out.” 

“There’s not much to do for that,” 
said Jim, and he glanced up at the sky. 
“There’s going to be a thunderstorm 
later. I can take a good many of the 
children to where you’re going, and 
come back for the rest.” 

She appeared to hesitate. “Oh, 
well,” she answered,*‘if you have plenty 
of time to spare.” 

“The rest of my life,” Jim answered. 

She raised her straight, black eye- 
brows. “Indeed?” 

“Absolutely. I have no objective, and 
am in no hurry to get to it. My time 
is of no value unless I can be of some 
service to you or others.” 

“That. sounds well, like many idle 
phrases of idle people. Then if you 
will be so kind, you might take my driver 
with as many of the children as you 
can safely carry, about six miles on to 
the John Phillips Memorial Home. 
The driver can come back with another 
truck and tow this one home.” 

“T can do even better,” said Jim. “We 
will take out some of my duffel, load 
my car with all the children that it can~ 
carry, and the driver. He can come 
back with the truck and my man can 
bring back my car for the rest of us. 
It will be slow work towing this bus, 
and you might get stuck on a hill.” 

“Say, that’s a good thought, Miss 
Dudley,” said the girl’s driver. “It’s 
about a fifty-fifty chance that we can 
get up Turner’s Hill.” 

The girl looked annoyed, then glanced 
at the sky, which was darkening in the 
west. 

“You are very kind,” said she reluc- 
tantly. “I suppose for the sake of the 
children I ought to consent.” 

Some of the youngsters had gathered 
about to listen, and it was apparent to 
Jim from their pale faces, meager little 
bodies, and city clothes, that they were 
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fresh from the town. Probably a party 
just met at the train and being taken 
out for a month’s or fortnight’s vaca- 
tion. Without wasting more words he 
told Terence of the plan. They 
quickly unloaded the valises and a big 
well-stocked lunch box, and set this 
impedimenta on the roadside, the girl 
watching with a look of annoyance at 
being obliged to accept this aid from 
a strange cavalier of the road. Then 
Terence took his seat at the wheel, the 
other driver getting in behind, and about 
ten of the children were piled aboard. 

“Why don’t you drive yourself?” 
asked the girl. 

“I’d rather wait here, if you don’t 
mind. I’ve been driving all day and 
I'd be glad of the rest. My man is 
careful.” 

The car moved off in a clamor of 
shrill and joyful cries between those 
parting and those left behind. The lat- 
ter immediately scattered through the 
pines on the side of the road, iri quest 
of wild flowers and other treasure. 
'“Hadn’t you better count ’em?” Jim 
asked. “Some might stray.” 

“There are nine left,” Miss Dudley 
said. “There were to have been 
twenty, but one got ill at the last mo- 
ment.” 

“Then we'd better herd them a little. 
They seem to be having a good time.” 

“Children always have a good time 
when they’re given half a_ chance. 
Health and fun are the objects of this 
place of ours.” She started to walk in 
the direction the children had taken, and 
Jim, without waiting for an invitation, 
kept at her elbow. He was rather puz- 
zled and a little hurt at her lack of 
graciousness in accepting a favor which 
any decent person with a heart would 
immediately have offered. Yet he ad- 
mired her tremendously. She was pre- 
cisely the type of girl which had always 
most appealed to him, serious, evidently 
of purpose, and of generous, yet charm- 
ing physical personality, a little above 


medium height, nearly his own, fal 
figured, but with a small round waist 
and pretty wrists and ankles. Her hair 
was almost black, but with a warm d: 
color in it, and her very dark-blue eyes 
held a tender thoughtful expression as 
they followed the gambols of the chil- 
dren. 

“Yours is a very splendid charity, 
Miss Dudley,” he said. 

“That is its aim. It is a wonder more 
people who have the means don’t go in 
for it.” 

“A private one?” 

“Yes—a personal one. The home is 
a memorial for an American officer who 
was killed at Chateau Thierry.” Her 
blue eyes flashed him a questioning 
look. 

“No. I wasn’t there, to my everlast- 
ing regret,” Jim answered. “They gave 
me a commission at Plattsburg, but 
my outfit was in England just ready to 
embark for France when the war blew 
up.” 

“Well, that wasn’t your fault. Then 
I suppose you came back and resumed 
your busy life.” Her eyebrows lifted 
a little. 

“T certainly did. A chum of mine 
had told me a lot about the big oil 
strikes they were making in Texas. I 
had no profession and had inherited a 
few thousand, so I went down there.” 

“And struck it?” 

“And struck it.” 

“Millions?” 

“And then some.” 

She turned and their eyes met. It 
seemed to Jim that her high color had 
faded a little. The violet eyes dark- 
ened, and there was no question of their 
accusing gleam. It roused his sudden 
resentment. 

“So you did the usual thing—bought 
a big car and a lot of clothes and a man- 
servant and are now one of the great 
army of millionaire pleasure seekers.” 

“Let’s call it adventure.” 

“It comes to the same thing, doesn’t 
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it? Has it never occurred to you that 
there are certain responsibilities, moral 
obligations, attached to great wealth, es- 
pecially when you haven’t worked for 
it?” 

“Why, yes,” Jim answered, and added 
dryly, “once or twice I have thought of 
that.” 

“It’s really worth thinking about.” 
There was a bitter note in the girl’s 
yoice and she added almost with a cut, 
“In fact, I should say it was the only 
thing worth thinking about.” 

Jim’s resentment was slowly rising 
to irritation. He failed to see that this 
girl, whose contempt for the class to 
which she took it for granted he be- 
longed, had any right to assume that 
he must be a slacker in good works and 
in generous giving. One does not wear 
a uniform when he enlists in the army 
of philanthropy. For all she knew, he 
might be at that very moment feeding 
daily a thousand famine sufferers. As 
if the same idea had occurred to her, 
she asked abruptly: “Have your one 
or two thoughts on the subject resulted 
in anything so far?” 

“Why, no,” Jim answered. 
scarcely got started.” 

“You've got started with the biggest 
and costliest car that one could buy, I 
imagine, and a manservant and very ex- 
pensive and, I must admit, becoming 
clothes.” 

“Don’t you think that’s a natural start 
for a new-fledged millionaire?” 

“Yes, more’s the pity. But I can 
tell you one thing. Every day that 
passes will make it harder to give. Un- 
less people with sudden fortunes start 
at once, the ice skims over their gener- 
osity. They quickly take it for granted, 
seem to accept their fortune as an en- 
dowment only due their special grace. 
They get to look upon themselves as 
superior beings, high above common 
clay. They feel under no more obliga- 
tion to share their blessings than they 
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might to share their luxurious apart- 
ments with beggars.” 

“No doubt you're right,” said Jim, 
“T hadn’t quite thought of that.” He 
stood and watched the spindle-legged 
children tumbling about on the scented 
carpet of pine needles. “Perhaps I 
ought to start something right off. Now * 
this charity of yours. I might be per-7 
mitted to help?” 

She turned on him with a quick flush 
in her cheeks and a sparkle in her eyes. 

“And then again you might not. As 
I’ve said already, this is entirely a per- 
sonal memorial endowed and more or 
less managed by a rich girl whose for- 
mer fiancé was killed on the field of 
honor not long before the end of the 
war. She had treated him unjustly, 
and he died without knowing that she 
really loved him.” 


“T see. Then it’s rather less than a 
charity.” 
“Less?” Her eyes flashed, and 


through her parted lips Jim saw a dou- 
ble row of beautiful white teeth. 

“T think so. You see, the motive 
which inspired her was less the desire 
to do good for good’s sake than a sort 
of atonement—an expiation.” 

For a moment Jim was rather startled 
at the expression which crossed her 
face. It was as if he had offered her 
some injury, while at the same time 
he could see that he had given her an 
entirely new thought. She looked star- 
tled, shocked, chagrined. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” she mut- 
tered and, turning, walked quickly away 
to where some ‘of the children were 
playing at a distance. 

Jim, feeling that his close presence 
was tnwelcome for the moment, 
strolled back to the truck, climbed up 
to the rear seat, lighted a cigarette, and 
sat smoking meditatively. It struck 
him there was a good deal of truth in 
what the girl said, and that if most peo- 
ple postponed their benefactions, they 
were indeed in danger of becoming in- 
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durated. Perhaps he was going 
wrongly about his scheme for doing 
good. “Give now,” was after all the 
proper motto, just as “Enlist now.” 
He knew a number of chaps who had 
postponed the latter until, to their ever- 
lasting regret, the act when it came had 
not got them anywhere. 

He looked meditatively at the chil- 
dren, and it struck him that he would 
tather like to run a charity of that sort 
himself.. One can make an awful mess 
of things by trying to help grown peo- 
ple, but it is absolutely impossible to 
go wrong in promoting the health and 
happiness of children. In doing things 
for children, he reflected, one is only 
giving them their own. Miss Dudley 
was leaning against a pine, her back to 
him, watching her charges. She made 
a charming picture to Jim’s eyes, 


though many young men critical of | 


feminine beauty might have found her 
proportions too matronly. She was one 
of those alluring types in which the 
mother appears to be awaiting the child 
—a potential mother—just as Jim on 
leaving Plattsburg had been a potential 
soldier, for a soldier is scarcely a sol- 
dier until his first fight, nor can a 
woman possibly be a mother until her 
first child. He wondered why she 
should have been so upset by his state- 
ment that the charity in which her serv- 
ices were enlisted was less than a char- 
ity because it had not been inspired 
purely by the desire of doing good. It 
never occurred to him for some reason 
that she herself might be the benefac- 
tress. He had immediately visualized 
this young woman as a sort of melan- 
choly Hebe, who probably passed her 
time between repining and driving out 
in a black limousine to inspect her in- 
“stitution in a sort of lachrymose and 
martyred way. ‘ 

Jim finished his cigarette, and at that 
moment Miss Dudley turned from the 
tree against which she had been lean- 

ing, dryadlike, and walked slowly back 
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toward the road. Jim noticed then that 
the promised storm was not very far 
away and, although there was no sound 
of thunder, the blackness of the sky in 
the northwest had intensified and 
mounted. He got down from the seat 
on the truck. 

“Might be getting the children to- 
gether,” he suggested. “Terence ought 
to be back at any moment. My first mil- 
lionaire’s indulgence should do those 
twelve miles easily in half an hour,” 

Miss Dudley nodded. “It’s going to 
storm,” said she, and added with the 
faintest flicker of a smile: “After all 
newmade millionaires sometimes have 
their uses.” 

“T’ve been thinking about what you 
said, Miss Dudley. You're right. I’m 
going to start something in the philan- 
tropic line right off.” 

“I’ve been thinking about what you 
said,” she answered. “You're right. A 
charity can be as selfish as anything else, 
when its motive is selfish.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “after all, the mo- 
tive doesn’t matter such a lot, does it, if 
you get results? Look at those kids, for 
instance. See the good time they’re hav- 
ing. What difference does it make 
whether this rich girl that runs the kid 
ranch does it to salve her conscience 
or ease her grief or just as in the old 
days when her lord knight was killed 
in battle my lady went into a convent 
and gave her estates to the poor. The 
good is done just.the same and, taking 
it from a humanitarian point of view, 
the proportion works out pretty well 
of people made happy as compared to 
one whose happiness is gone. But 
you're right. I think I'll stop my joy 
riding and start in doing good.” 

This brought him a smile. It was not 
much of a smile, but its intention was 
good, and Jim was astonished to see 
how it lightened and made radiant a 
face which he had already decided was 
the most disturbing which he had ever 
seen, 
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“I think perhaps you’ve started al- 
ready,” said she. 

“In that case,” ‘said Jim, “my ride 
has got me something that I was out 
for.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you see,” he began, when his 
speech was interrupted. The stillness 
was broken by the hoarse grunt of the 
big roadster, which swept around the 
curve, slowed, passed slowly, backed 
into the pine grove and turned. Ter- 
ence’s lined, good-humored face beamed 
down at Jim from under the chauffeur’s 
cap, which was wedged over a cluster 
of grizzled curls. 

“The childer are all delivered F. 
0. B., sor,” said he. “We had best be 
gone quick. The storm is comin’ up 
fast. Billy, the driver, is not comin’ 
back. I told him he could never tow 
this bus up them hills and ’twould be 
far easier to come to-morrow and do 
his repair work where she sets and take 
her in under her own power. ’Tis no 
great job, as he can shift the part of 
the other truck.” 

The children were quickly loaded 
aboard, the luggage attached to the run- 
ning board and behind, and thus heav- 
ily weighted the big car moved off, soon 
to reach the John Phillips Memorial 
Home. To the passer-by it presented 
such an aspect as it may have done for 
the past forty years, that of a fine, old, 
prosperous, well-kept New England 
farm. Here the passengers were de- 
posited and, after a few brief words 
of thanks from Miss Dudley, Jim con- 
tinued on his quest. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“A foine philanthrophy that, sor,” 
said Terence. 


“It sure is. Wonder who supports 
it. I didn’t think to ask.” 


“But ’tis the young lady has just got 
down, sor.” 


“The deuce you say.” 
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“None other, sir,” and Terence pro- 
ceeded to impart information about the 
charity furnished by the driver of the 
truck. Listening to him rather absently, 
Jim had driven a couple of miles when 
in the rapidly approaching gloom he saw 
the figure of a woman ahead, walking 
in the same direction and carrying what 
seemed to be a basket of provisions. 
Although the storm appeared soon to 
break, so that he was anxious to reach 
the next town with all dispatch, this 
very fact in his capacity of knight-er- 
rant made it obligatory for him to slow 
and offer the wayfarer a lift. She 
proved to be a pretty young woman of 


distinctly urban type, rather blond and_ 


smartly dressed for the locality, but as 


she looked up her face showed a sud- = 


den and, as it seemed to Jim, uncalled- 
for alarm. Jim raised his cap. 

“Can’t I set you on your way?” he 
asked in his pleasant voice. “The storm’s 
going to break at any moment.” 

The startled look gave way to one 
of relief. Terence sprang briskly down 
and, as the luggage had been piled back 
into the rear of the car, he opened the 
door at Jim’s side. 

“Step in here, ma’am,” said he. “TI 
can stow myself wit’ the duffel, and 
there is scant time to spare.” 

“You are awfully kind,” said the girl, 
for she was scarcely more than that. 
“I’m almost home and I’m afraid of 
thunderstorms.” The rumble of thun- 
der was now almost constant. 


She seated herself and, then as Jim — 


started ahead to his intense astonish- 
ment and dismay, she leaned suddenly 
forward, buried her face in her hands, 
and began to sob violently. Jim, at- 
tributing this hysterical outburst to a 
constitutional fear of thunderstorms, 
tried to comfort her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said he. 
“We'll get there before it breaks.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” she sobbed. “I’m 
—lI’m not used to having people kind 
to me, and this big car reminds me of 
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-my life before I ran away to get mar- 


ried.” 

A pathetic story now came pouring 
forth in gasping, incoherent words. It 
appeared that her father had been a 
prosperous Western farmer. She had 
eloped with the chauffeur, and her fa- 
ther had severed all paternal relations. 
Her husband soon ill treated her. He 
had ruined his health in dissipation and 
finally, out of work and at the end of 
their resources, she had persuaded him 
to go to a small farm which he had in- 
herited from his grandfather and 
which for a span of years had been 
abandoned. 

They were living there in utter 
wretchedness, the husband too weak 
physically and morally to do any work. 
She had sold such poor equipment as 
the place contained and now, as a last 
resort, at the end of her courage and 
resource, she had been to the Children’s 
Home to “borrow” some provisions. It 
did not matter as the place was to be 
sold next week for what it would bring. 

Jim listened to this tragic story with 
a sort of eagerness. Here, following 
hot upon his discussion with Miss Dud- 
ley, was the opportunity for doing good 
immediately presented; the chance to 
reconstruct two lives. The man no 
doubt was worthless, but might still be 
made to fit in somewhere. The woman 
Was young, pretty, and possessed ap- 
parently of an uncommon loyalty and 
devotion. It was precisely for such 
cases that his idea of knight-errantry 
had been formed, though a ruined com- 
munity would have been more in pro- 
portion for his ablity to succor. 

He did not say much until she had 
finished her tale, but driving slowly, re- 
gardless of the storm which suggested 
the approaching end of the world, he 
was quickly forming his plans. 

“Our miserable old place is just 
around this bend ahead,” said she. “I’ve 
delayed you awfully. I’m so sorry.” 
“It doesn’t matter, Mrs. King,” said 
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Jim, for she had told him her nar 
“T’d rather not drive through the woods 
in what looks like an approaching ey. 
clone. Have you a barn or shed ig 
which I can put the car?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered eagerly, 
“The barn is in fairly good condition, 
There’s an old car in there that won't 
go. I held on to that hoping that 
Will might be able to fix it up enough 
to get us somewhere.” 

“Then I'll beg your hospitality, maybe 
for the night.” 

“But there’s really no decent place to 
sleep.” 

“That’s the least of our cares. We're 
both good scouts and we’ve got our 
rugs. Besides, I want to talk to your 
husband. I may be able to help you 
out of this mess.” 

Her answer was checked by their 
arriving in front of the dilapidated old 
place, which in the dim, baleful light 
of the approaching storm was enough 
to draw a shudder from a tramp. It 
was pitifully battered, did not look hab- 
itable, and probably was not, except 
in spots. Windows were broken, shut- 
ters off or dangling from one hinge, and 
threatening to flap forlornly in a gust, 
striking down through the big trees. 
They bumped over a broken culvert 
and drove around to the barn, the doors 
of which were open. 

The girl got down and led the way 
to the house, Terence following with 
Mrs, King’s basket of provisions and 
their own luncheon box with its varied 
delicacies. As they approached the 
house a man came out of the kitchen 
door and stood staring at them. He 
looked to be thirty, and it struck Jim 
that he was rather well dressed for a 
person in such desperate circumstances. 

He appeared precisely what the girl 
had described him—a worthless chauf- 
feur, too lazy to work, and with no 
heart to do so. Yet he was clean and 
of a type which is perhaps the most 
frequent of all others, medium size, 
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rather thin, with a face partly impu- 
dent, partly cringing and self-effacing 
with no distinguishing traits or fea- 
tures. 

Mrs. King quickly explained the situ- 
ation. Then he became all affability 
and desire to please. Jim saw that there 
would be no obstacle here placed in 
his scheme of doing good. 

“The old house leaks like a sieve, and 
there’s nothing much to sleep on,” said 
he, “but I guess we can fix up some- 
thing. Looks like we were going to 
have a Kansas twister. Pretty bad 
on the road such a night as this. Tree 
might blow down on you or something.” 

The darkness came almost immedi- 
ately. They went into the kitchen and 
lighted a lamp. Terence, an old cam- 
paigner, laid out their supplies. ‘No 
use to start a fire, ma’am,” said he. “We 
can fix up a nice cold supper.” 

“Terence and I like to picnic on the 
side of the road,” said Jim, “and we 
always keep the old boat well sup- 
plied.” 

‘There was no question of this. Mrs. 
King and her husband excused them- 
selves to see what could be done about 
beds, and when they had gone out, Jim 
said to Terence: 

“Looks as though I’d turned up 
something in the doing-good line, old 
scout.” 

“Maybe so, sor. The lady must have 
qualities to stand the like of this for 
the sake of a felly who has all the ear- 
marks of a worthless vagabond.” 

“He doesn’t look like much, I'll admit; 
but after all there’s no use helping 
worthy folk who can help themselves.” 

“Well, that is a question, sor. Does 
it not strike you that the lady herself 
does not ring quite true? I misdoubt 
they are much good, the two of them.” 

“Well, they are in distress, and that’s 
the main thing,” said Jim. “I suppose 
there are lots of helpless people like 
that who have to be carried along by 
the stronger ones. They might be made 
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to fit in somewhere, though, if one were 
te take the trouble, and just now that is 
my job.” 

Mr. and Mrs. King returned to say 
that there were two rooms fairly habit- - 
able in different parts of the house, 
though the mattresses were scarcely fit 
to be slept upon, but with the steamer 
rugs might be managed. Terence had 
spread the table with delicacies, find- 
ing it unnecessary to draw upon Mrs. 
King’s provisions, and they were mak- 
ing their supper when the storm broke. 
It proved as Jim had expected, a small 
local cyclone, under which the old 
house, though protected by the trees, 
shuddered to the rotten core of its an- 
cient timbers. Branches were whirled 
down, and in the midst of the turmoil 
they heard a crash which sounded as 
though a tree had fallen: It would in- 
deed have been dangerous to drive over 
the road that night in that wooded sec- 
tion. 

During the course of the storm and 
after it the talk was of things in gen- 
eral. The host and hostess rather 
pleased Jim by refraining to say much 
about their misfortune, nor did he press 
them. There would be time enough for 
that in the morning, when he intended 
to go into their affairs in greater de- 
tail. It was dreary with a single lamp, 
but Terence fetched the electric lan- 
terns which they carried on the car for 
camping purposes or repairs at night— . 
the battery sort. Also the roll of trav- , 
eling rugs with which in some fashion : 
he made up the shabby beds. Tired by , 
the day’s run they said good night and « 
went to their rooms in different parts | 
of the house which King showed them. | 

The bright, early morning sun was ° 
stealing through Jim’s open window | 
when he was awakened by an astonish- 
ing uproar of Hibernian profanity. 

He sat up in his pajamas and rubbed | 
his eyes. Somewhere outside the voice 


of Terence was bawling like the Bull of 
Bashan. 


Jim sprang from his rickety | 
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bed, risking its final destruction. He 
looked out of the windw, but could see 
only a rocky weed-grown pasture and 
some gnarled old apples trees. Down 
below Terence was filling the air with 
imprecations. Scarcely knowing what 
to think Jim turned to get into his 
clothes. But there were no clothes. 
The rickety chair beside the door on 
which he had thrown them was naked 
of one single article of apparel. 

Shocked at this discovery, Jim 
rushed out and to the head of the stairs, 
noticing as he did so that there were 
puddles of water on the floor of the 
hall. 

“Terence!” he called. 
devil a 

“You have said it, sor,” roared Ter- 
ence. 

“My clothes are gone.” 

“And mine, sor—and the car, and all 
of our gear, and with it Mr. and Mrs. 
King that you were going to help. 
They do not need it, sor, they have 
helped themselves. They have made a 
get-away with all we had, barrin’ only 
the number plates of the car, which 
they have kindly left on the barn floor, 
takin’ those of the old car. There is 
nothin’ the matter with that same fliv- 
ver except that they have taken the 
carburetor. The worse of it is we are 
any God’s distance from nowhere and 
be like the wires all down from the 
storm. I misdoubt we shall ever see 
that fine new boat of ours ever again, 
sor. The nearest place is the Childer’s 
Home, and that five miles away.” 


“What the 


Two hours later, as Miss Dudley 
was breakfasting, one of the children 
came rushing in to tell her that the 
nice young man who had brought them 
there the day before was outside play- 
ing Indian, barefooted, and in a blanket. 
Not quite understanding this message, 
Miss Dudley went out to investigate, 
when, to her considerable astonishment, 
she discovered the information to be 
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exact. On the broad veranda, a later 
addition to the old but well-built house, 
Jim, in bare feet and a light plaid Yeager 
traveling rug, was hopping round and 
round, redskin fashion to the huge if 
rather scandalized delight of a group 
of the small passengers of the day be- 
fore. 

“Merciful heavens!” said Miss Dud- 
ley. “Have you gone suddenly mad?’ 

“*Mad’ is too strong a word for it,” 
said Jim, “but I must admit to being 
considerably vexed. You see in me a 
recent millionaire reduced to the con- 
dition of a shipwrecked mariner, but 
rather worse, because the storm has not 
washed up any wreckage at all.” 

“T think I understand. You stopped 
in that abandoned farm about five miles 
down the road, and it was struck by 
lightning 7” 

“Wrong. It was not abandoned and 
it was not struck by lightning. It was 
occupied by Mrs. King, a very attrac- 
tive young woman, and her husband.” 

“But nobody has lived there fori 
years. It’s to be sold at auction next 
week, and I shall probably buy. it as it is 
such a picturesque old site and the land 
lies very nicely.” 

“Tt is still there in all its picturesque 
beauty. Just after leaving here I over- 
took on the road a young woman carry- 
ing a basket of provision and I gave her 
a lift. She told me a pathetic tale of 
how she and her husband, a consump- 
tive, had been trying to live there and 
were about to be sold out. As my con- 
versation with you was still fresh in my 
mind, I thought I saw my chance for 
doing good, before my doing-good ma- 
chinery got stalled, as you suggested it 
might. So I took her up and went there 
and spent the night with the intention 
of being a god from the machine. I 
am. Or, to be more precise, I am a 
god without a machine. They were 
evidently. short-sighted people, and 
thought they would rather have the ma- 
chine than the god.” 
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Miss Dudley stared at him with her 
pretty and generous mouth half open, 
then collapsed on a hammock in a 
paroxysm of the first laughter to which 
she had given way since receiving the 
news which had resulted in her giving 
up her life to doing good. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Theologists tell us that God never 
laughs, which is not surprising, all 
things considered, Hard-working coun- 
try doctors who probably are the near- 
est images of their Creator in their 
intimate relations and care of mankind, 
for the same reason are seldom given 
to noisy mirth, and Doctor Gladstone 
was one of them. 

But laugh he did, Homerically, when 
Jim had finished reciting his first ad- 
venture in doing good. 

“I hope it hasn’t discouraged you,” 
said his father. 

“No, sir!” said Jim. “All high en- 
deavor must have its initial setbacks, 
I suppose. It may have proved useful 
in showing me that I set about the 
business in the wrong way. Also I am 
richer by the acquaintance of a very 
wonderful girl.” 

“Do you expect to see Miss Dudley 
again?” 

“Not until I have something to re- 
port. She has no idea of my lofty 
purpose. She thinks that I was merely 
riding around the country for fun, and 
that I acted on a generous impulse 
which was the result of what she said 
to me. I now propose to go about it 
differently.” 

“As a tramp or peddler or something 
of the sort?” 

“No doubt that would be a good plan, 
but, as I said in the beginning, I intend 
to get some fun out of this job as I 
go along. I never had the slightest in- 
tention to make a martyr of myself. My 
theory is that a man can go right ahead 
and enjoy himself in his own way 
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whether as a knight-errant or a bank 
president and yet do an enormous 
amount of good if he is careful not-to 
miss a bet. I tried the knight-errant 
stuff and, instead of doing good, I got 
done good. Now I’m going at it as a 
sort of Ulysses,” 

“In a boat?” 

“Yes, sir. I mean to buy a comfy 
little cruising boat with motor and sail 
and jog along the coast. You always 
get a diverse humanity in ports. I 
understand sail. Terence is an expert 
mechanic, and all we’ll need will be a 
cook. Meantime, as part of-the result 
of this last experience I contributed 
rather largely to several children char- 
ities both at home and abroad. I don’t 
intend to let my income get ahead of 
me while I’m trying to do some first- 
hand work of my own.” 

“Well, better luck this time,” said 
Doctor Gladstone. 

“Thanks, dad, I'll try to hang onto 
my clothes this time, anyhow.” 


Not many days later a small sea- 
going, yawl-rigged boat with a compact 
and powerful motor might have been 
seen bowling across Massachusetts Bay 
before a fresh sou’wester which, for 
the moment, tempered the devitalizing 
heat ashore. She was heading in for 
the port of Boston under sail power 
alone, that the cabin might be more 
habitable that night. Jim had the wheel, 
while Terence, his duties light, reclined 
in the shade offered by the mainsail, 
smoking his bulldog pipe. Down below 
the clink of crockery indicated that the 
capable steward, Ito, was setting the * 
table for supper. 

“?*Twill be hot in town to-morrow, 
sor,’ Terence opined. “Now God help 
the poor folk that have to pass their 
days in the shops and their nights in 
an attic room endurin’ such a spell of 
weather as this.” 

The remark set Jim to thinking. It 
was a pretty awful fate he thought, 
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and one which must rouse a sort of 
desperation—to have to spend the day 
upon one’s feet behind a counter serv- 
ing the petty needs of even hotter and 
equally irritable customers. He was 
vaguely aware that many philanthropic 
schemes had been devised for relieving 
the sufferings—for in the hot spell this 
word was not too strong—of such toil- 
ers, but he could not remember having 
heard of such efforts being conducted 
on a considerable scale, or meeting with 
marked success. He mentioned this to 
Terence. 

“Tis na easy task to do for thim 
poor divils, sor, especially the gurrls. 
They scorn charity and they will not 
stand for restraint. They would rather 
have some bakin’ barracks, swarmin’ 
with flies the day and mosquitoes the 
night, and a hammock under a dried-up 
tree, and a beach littered with swill hard 
by the dance hall, and movie theater, 
and sody fountain, and a raft of cheap 
skates with sleeves rolled up, and free 
to go and come all hours of the day 
and night, than cool rooms and shady 
lawns and clean surroundings, and 
wholesome food with a matron thrown 
in to tell them when they should go to 
bed.” 

“All the same it seems as if it should 
be managed under sensible and reason- 
able direction. Of course if one keeps 
riding herd on the girls 

“And if one does not, then they will 
be strayin’ and trouble come of it and 
the place get a name which is not “that 
of polite society.” 

“But if everything was free and nice 
they’d surely have sense enough to know 
it was a good thing and save their 
money, so they wouldn’t mind a few 
light restrictions—provided, of course, 
they had amusements there.” 

“Some few might, sor, but those with 
sense are not the ones in need of such 
carin’ for. It is the fools who suffer, 
and a fool is always the hardest to han- 
dle.” 
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“But all of these big summer hotels 
have girl attendants, and they’re under 
restrictions.” 

“Ah! but that is different, sor. They 
are makin’ good money what with pay 
and tips. Then there’s always the 
chance of flirtin’ with the chauffeurs 
or rousin’ the interest of some visitin’ 
young gentleman like yourself. They 
are beholdin’ to nobody, and not one 
of them but has not always in the back 
of her mind the movie star and the mil- 
lionaire. For such a place as you name 
there will be but one way to hold them 
happy and in bounds.” 

“What’s that?” asked Jim, who had 
great respect for the wisdom of his griz- 
zled henchman, who came of this class 
and knew it in all its contradictory ele- 
ments. 

“To pay them, sor.” 

“To pay them? Good Lord! Pay 
them for passing a vacation in a nice 
place and every comfort and amuse- 
ment ?” 

“Just that, sor—no less. To invent 
some light divertent task and pay them 
for doin’ it.” 

“What sort of a task?” 

“Waal, sor—that would need some 
thinkin’. For makin’ daisy crowns or 
pickin’ the flowers off century plants as 
fast as ever they bloomed or the like.” 

“How about letting them pay a little 
themselves ?” 

“That has been tried, but it does not 
work, because if they are payin’ guests 
they won’t listen to discipline. I mis- 
doubt if such a scheme is feasible.” 

The Japanese announced that supper 
was ready, and the topic was dropped, 
Ito taking the wheel while Terence and 
Jim sat down to a delicious meal. A 
little later they came to anchor off the 
yacht club. 

The following day came in rather like 
the fulfillment of an astronomic proph- 
ecy that the end of the world was at 
hand through the removal of atmos- 
phere protecting it from solar heat, and 
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the summer was really only at its be- 
ginning. Jim had a luncheon engage- 
ment with a classmate at the Harvard 
Club, and, leaving there about half past 
two, the friend being a busy lawyer, 
it occurred to him that he would like 
to see what the conditions really were 
for the personnel of a big department 
store on such a day. He went into 
the largest department store in the city, 
which was cool in comparison with the 
outer world. But the girls looked white 
and drawn, less no doubt from the shop 
than from their surroundings on leav- 
ing it. In two or three other big stores 
the conditions were similar. 

Then sighting a big cheap bazaar 
across the street he entered, and was 
enveloped in an atmosphere which 
struck immediately its sinister warning 
on one from outside. This was not 
entirely of heat, although the place, 
rather low of ceiling, was torrid enough 
and stuffy enough. But there was some- 
thing else which can best be described 
as the exhalation of its stock in trade; 
for the most part, flimsy gimeracks, 
emanating the poison of dyestuffs and 
lead, and the arsenic of paint, and moth 
destroyer, and dust, rich in microbes, 
and a sort of felter from the thousands 
of breaths from which the toxic products 
had never been thoroughly expelled. 

Jim, fresh from the salt air off the 
Cape, felt as if his head had been cov- 
ered suddenly by a heap of dirty bed- 
ding. He gasped. Some pretext for 
entering was required, so he made his 
way to the hardware counter presided 
over by a rather pretty but anzemic girl 
who, though sufficiently well nourished, 
so far as physical proportions were con- 
cerned, had the clear diaphanous skin 
of a Styrian arsenic eater. Her eyes 


were large and blue, but as he spoke 
to her it struck Jim that their pupils 
were abnormally dilated. 

In a listless, automatic way, she be- 
gan to pick out the purchases he in- 
dicated from the various trays, and ap- 


Good 


peared to have some difficulty in hear- 
ing his pleasantly pitched voice against 
the syncopated clatter of the piano, 
where a weary, poisoned girl was ham- 
mering out “Dardanella” for a pettish 
customer, And then as Jim waited for 
her to wrap up the things, her head 
began to sway as if overweighted by 
its heap of corn-colored hair, her knees 
buckled slowly under her, and she sank 
down in deliquescent way, like melting 
wax, 

A little apathetic excitement pre- 
vailed; a sort of perfunctory, resigned 
disturbance which suggested nothing 
unusual about the circumstance. A 
sympathetic manageress brought some 
salts. 

“It’s no wonder,” she said apologet- 
ically to Jim, “what with this terrible 
heat.” 

“Can’t I take her home?” Jim asked. 
“I’ve got a taxi waiting outside.” 

The woman shot him a keen look 
which proved her examination satisfac- 
tory. She recognized immediately his 
type, and saw that here was no motive 
but good intention. 

“You're very kind, sir,” said she. 
“Then I'll send one of the other girls 
to look after her. She lives in Ever- 
ett.” 

“T’ve got all the afternoon,” said 
Jim. “My name is James Gladstone, 
and I’m cruising on a boat anchored off 
the yacht club.” 

The girl, whose name was Jennie 
Clark, presently revived enough to be 
led out to the taxi between Jim and 
her fellow worker, whom she called 
Ettie. Refreshed by the strong draft, 
Jennie soon began to take an active in- 
terest in Jim, who sat on the folding 
seat facing the two. As her color re- 
turned Jim was a little surprised to dis- 
cover she was really a very pretty girl, 
with a pretty, slenderly rounded phy- 
sique, and a face which, though wide, 
was appealing by reason of its large 
well-spaced eyes, a baby nose, and a gen- 
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erous mouth with dimples in both 
cheeks, Her teeth also were strong 
and regular. It struck Jim that she 
ought to be a good type for the screen. 
Ettie, her friend, had also her attrac- 
tions, though of a different sort. She 
was dark, with the figure of a trim car- 
rier pigeon, and,the rich coloring which 
in the Semitic race defies confinement 
and vitiated air. 

“Feeling better?” Jim asked when 
they had traveled a block or two. 

“Well, I’ll say I am, and then some. 
Gee, but it was fierce in the store to- 
day. The S. P. C. A. orta chase out 
the animals and put a seal on the cage 
when it gets one hundred and forty 
proof.” 

“Then they’d have to put a cast-iron 
seal or asbestos or something,” said 
Ettie. “Lead would run.” 

“Tt was pretty awful,” said Jim. 
“When you go in it’s like walking 
against poison gas. They ought to serve 
you out masks.” 

“You must have wanted that hard- 
ware pretty bad,’ said Jennie. 

“T didn’t want it at all. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve left it on the counter.” 

“Then what made you take a chance ?” 
Ettie asked. 

“I wanted to see whai you people 
were up against.” 

“Well, you saw, didn’t you? It’s sure 
swell of you to take me home,” said 
Jennie, opening the neck of her blouse 
still wider to expose a plump and 
creamy throat. “I only a been there a 
week and ain’t trained down yet.” 

“T ain’t been there long either,” said 
Ettie. “You see, Mr. Gladstone, a lot 
of us salesladies haven’t much idea about 
hoarding our kale. We hauled down 
good money working for the govern- 
ment during the war, but once it blew 
up we soon came down to——”’ 

“Brass tacks, like I just sold you,” 
said Jennie, with a faint smile. “It 
don’t take many pairs of silk stockings 
and georgette waists to get us piker 


profiteers, and now with the H. C, Lg 
girl’s gotta swing to her job.” 

“If you can’t get what you love, you 
gotta love what you get.” 

“All the same,” said Jim, “I should 
think you might do better than that glue 
factory. ‘A summer-hotel job or some- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Waitin’ at table and the like?” Jen- 
nie’s melted form stiffened a little like 
cooling jelly. “That ain’t our class,” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Jim, “but 
lots of nice girls are deing it, students 
and others that want a cool job and a 
little money on the side.” 

“Well, it sounds all right, but I tried 
it when I was a kid and I soon got my 
fill. Some old hen of a housekeeper 
layin’ down prison regulations and bein’ 
at the beck and call of girls no better 
than us, but with rich folks.” 

“How about the movies?” Jim asked. 
“You are both bright, pretty girls, if 
you don’t mind my saying so.” 

“Oh, you can’t make us sore with that 
line of talk,” Ettie answered, “but you 
need a grubstake to break into the mov- 
ies, and then you ain’t sure you'll con- 
nect. I had a friend who did the Cin- 
derella act and saved her money and 
went out to California. She hung 
around the lot for about six weeks and 
picked up a ten-spot now and then and 
finally got a tryout. The director said, 


‘I’m afraid you’ve been going to the 


movies, and that you'll never act like 
yourself again.’. She stopped writing 
not long after. Listen, Mr. Gladstone. 
There ain’t any girl between the ages 
of eight and eighty that don’t long for 
a chance to get in front of the camera. 
There’s something wrong—many are 
called but few are chosen, as Billy Sun- 
day said.” 

They talked a little longer about the 
possibility of the average working girl, 
and then Jim asked tentatively what 
they thought of country or beach rest 
houses for working girls where they 
might spend their vacations. 
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“That depends,” said Ettie judi- 
ciously. “I’ve heard the summer camps 
weren't so bad, but us girls that have to 
stand behind a counter all day want 
something livelier.” 

“Jazz and dance halls and movies and 
things ?” 

“You said a mouthful. We want 
some fun and a chance to wear a few 
glad rags. We got fed up on khakis 
and bloomers during the war. Our 
trouble now ain’t because of the war. 
It’s because the war stopped.” 

They reached their destination pres- 
ently and both thanked Jim effusively 
and with a sudden shyness which he 
was a little puzzled to account for. 

“I’m the oné that’s under obligation,” 
said Jim. “You've told me a lot that 
I wanted to know. I’m going to ask 
you to give me your names and ad- 
dresses. I’d like to send you a little 
souvenir of our ride.” 

He rode back to the yacht club in 
a very thoughtful frame of mind. The 
problem of helping such girls as these 
was, he feared, a little beyond his 
knowledge and experience. As a matter 
of fact he knew very little about girls 
of any class. At school and college, 
athletics had claimed most of his spare 
time, and in vacations the woods and 
the water. He had taken a technical 
course in Harvard and, on graduating, 
his father had found him a position 
with an engineer’s outfit doing recla- 
mation work in Arizona. Two years 
had been spent thus when the war broke 
out and he had returned East to go to 
Plattsburg. Some months of training 
followed when his regiment had em- 
barked and was in England at the sign- 
ing of the armistice. On returning to 
be mustered out, Jim, lured by the 
stories of a brother officer, had joined 
the throng of oil seekers in Texas, and 
there with the aid of a little inheritance 
had achieved the lucky strike which 
made him several times a millionaire. 
~ Wherefore one may see that the femi- 
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nistic part of his education had been 
totally neglected. Yet after his talk 
with these two typical average shop- 
girls, he could not help but feel that if 
one could only find the secret of its 
operation, herein lay enormous possi- 
bilities for doing good. 


CHAPTER V, 


His little boat worked its way east- 
ward leisurely, and a few days later, 
coming into Casco Bay, Terence an- 
nounced that they were running short 
of gas. There was no. particular object 
in going all the way up to Portland, 
and, discovering on the starboard bow 
what appeared to be a small summer 
colony, with an attractive hotel and a 
sheltered place to lie, Jim decided to 
fetch up there for the night. They 
came to anchor off a little steamboat 
landing where there was a gasoline tank, 
but as he and Terence got into the 
dinghy to go ashore, both were struck 
by the abandoned aspect of the place. 
Though it was still early in the season, 
it might have been expected to show 
a certain animation, especially as its 
general situation and appearance were 
more than commonly attractive and 
picturesque. 

The hotel was small but of pleasing 
architecture, and the cottages adjoining 
it of bungalow style, bright and cheer- 
ful. The pretty stretch of sheltered 
beach promised every facility for bath- 
ing, with its casino flanked by tennis 
courts. There were a good many pine 
and other trees, while the coastline was. 
typical of the most charming in the 
world, rugged rocks with sheltered lit- 
tle coves and no objectionable features. 

Yet an air of abandonment prevailed. 
There were no gayly colored children 
or girls or parosols or small boats, It 
might have been the month of April for 
all the activity which prevailed. 

“What's wrong with the place?” Jim 
asked. 
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“T could not say, sor,” Terence an- 
swered, wrinkling his brow, “it should 
be filling up by now. But there is not 
so much as an old lady with a book, 
and they’re the advance guard in these 
resorts.” 

As they drew up to the landing, a 
dejected-looking man came out of the 
boathouse and surveyed them sadly. 
Like most of the natives on that part 
of the coast, he was tall and square— 
shouldered and angular, with a bleak, 
high-featured face deeply tanned and 
lined; and he wore a battered yachting 
cap from under whose rim clustered 
hair as grizzled as that of Terence. Jim 
discovered also the four braid stripes of 
a master mariner on the sleeve of his 
blue pilot coat. 

“Good evening, captain,” said he. 
“Can we get about eighty gallons of 
gas?” 

“All you want, sir. Take a hundred 
and I can give you a special price.” 

“Well, make it a hundred then.” Jim 
got out of the boat which Terence made 
fast. “What’s the matter with this 
place? Everybody gone fishing?” 

“Wish they had, brother,” answered 
the mariner, and looked seaward wist- 
fully as if to visualize the return of a 
happy picnic party. “There’s nothin’ 
the matter with the place. The trou- 
ble’s with me. This is as good a little 
hotel property as on the hull coast from 
Boston to Eastport.” 

“Hotel?” Jim asked. 

“Yes, sir. It’s all of a piece, hotel, 
casino, bowlin’ alley, bungalows, and 
about a hundred and fifty acres here on 
the end of the p’int—good air, good 
water, big garden all planted, everything 
in good repair and ready for all hands 
to come aboard—and now I can’t raise 
the money to swing it. Seems like bad 
luck, once she starts, don’t know when 
to stop, like a gale from the nor’east.” 

Then followed a really pitiful story, 
to which Jim, unlike the wedding guest, 
was ready and willing and even eager 


to give ear in his capacity as marchand 
de bonheur—dealer in good fortune, 

Captain Fossett had retired from the 
sea ten years before, bought a summer 
hotel a few miles farther down the 
coast, and done a profitable business 
from the start. The year before, hay- 
ing received a good offer to take a new 
four-master laden with dry lumber 
from Boston to Buenos Aires, he had 
accepted it, counting on geting back in 
ample time to put his house in order 
for his summer’s trade, as he had sailed 
the first of October. The ship was a 
smart sailor, but returning light had 
encountered head and baffling winds, 
and when, the first of June, he was still 
some hundreds of miles from home, his 
wife had gone ahead and lighted the 
furnace to dry out the place. A de- 
fective flue, a high northwest wind, and 
the very small insurance had resulted 
in ruin. Everything was lost—even to 
outbuildings and the garage. 

At this moment the death of the pro- 
prietor of Piney Head, as this hotel 
colony was called, had put the property 
on the market at a bargain. Seeing a 
possible opportunity to retrieve his for- 
tune Captain Fossett had scraped to- 
gether what money he could and pur- 
chased it under heavy mortgage, count- 
ing on his own late clientele and the 
former clientele of Piney Head to fill 
the establishment and weather his first 
and critical season. But here he had 
not counted on the fact that the patrons 
of both resorts were mostly family folk 
of provident habits who made their 
plans for the summer well in advance. 
His own, learning of the fire, had re- 
served accommodations elsewhere; 
while those of Piney Head, being like- 
wise advised that the place might not 
reopen, had done the same. So now, 
at-the beginning of the season, the cap- 
tain found himself under heavy obli- 
gations, with only a handful of guests 
in sight and no credit to see the season 
through, 
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“To hang on any longer means just 
runnin’ more heavily in debt, and go 
busted in the end,” said he. “The place 
is mortgaged up to the truck and I gotta 
deckload of new gear ordered and a full 
cargo of stores already aboard, and the 
store bill to be settled. I might just as 
well let them foreclose and be done 
with it.” 

“You say that everything’s all ready 
to start?” Jim asked, 

“Yes, sir. She’s in full commission 
and all ready to hist the flag. I even got 
my crew of help.” 

“But you might fill up yet, especially 
in August.” 

“Ain't got the leeway. I was p’intin’ 
too close to the wind hopin’ somethin’ 
might turn up. But money’s awful 
tight and my credit’s plum at an end. 
Even at the best I was doin’ it on a shoe 
string and now she’s parted. My regu- 
lar clients have been with me for years, 
and wouldn’t have minded paying me a 
month’s advance in the circumstances, 
and that might have seen me through. 
But the way it stands I’m on the rocks.” 

Jim had been doing some rapid think- 
ing. For one thing, here was precisely 
such a rare opportunity for doing good 
as had been the object of his quest, 
and for another the whole aspect of 
the place was extremely pleasing to him. 
It would be an admirable summer home 
for the sort of children’s relief work 
which Miss Dudley was operating. But 
he had pondered a good deal on his 
shopgirl charity and disliked intensely 
to give up this idea without a trial, 
especially as in such a connection an 
idea recently had come into his head. A 
scheme which he thought would solve 
the problem of keeping his guests pleas- 
antly and perhaps profitably employed. 

Wherefore Captain Fossett, good 
honest sailorman, now received the sur- 
prise of his life; for the boyish-looking 
young man to whom he had been tell- 
ing his troubles merely for the passing 
relief which comes through a sympa- 


thetic listener, fastened him with his 
soft gray eyes and said in his pleasant ~ 
boyish voice: 

“Well, I guess you can carry* on, 
captain. I’ll take over the ship for this 
summer, anyhow, and put you in for 
skipper at let’s say three hundred dol- 
lars a month.” 

The captain’s lean jaw dropped. If, 
with his four-master driven on a lee 
shore, and his last anchor dragging, a 
benevolent whale had taken the hawser 
in his mouth and towed him safely to 
windward, he could not have been more 
astonished. 

“What—what’s that ?” he gasped. 

“Straight stuff,” said Jim. “It just 
happens that I was on the lookout for 
a proposition like this, though not for 
hotel purposes. I’ve got a few million 
dollars lying idle that I’d like to see 
work a little, but if I’m going to carry 
out my plans, we’ve got to get some 
speed.” 


And speed was shown. Jim took up 
the mortgage the next morning and re- 
turned to Boston, leaving Térence to 


await his instructions. In town he got 
in touch immediately with certain phi- 
lantropic ladies of the Y. W. C. A. and 
other local-aid societies who undertook 
interviewing the management of such 
shops as that in which he had found 
Jennie and €ttie. These lines of oper- 
ation started, he had a long and earnest 
consultation with a motion-picture pro- 
ducer who was himself in need of pre- 
cisely such collaboration as Jim had to 
offer. 

“I want you go down there,” said 
Jim, “with your location man and pho- 
tographer and scenario writer and look 
the ground over. It strikes me as an 
ideal set for a historic colonial Amefi- 
can play—the landing of the Pilgrims or 
old times in the colonies with indentured 
men and cargoes of girls sent out to be 
married to the settlers on payment of 
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Indian massacres; and pirates; and all 
that sort of thing. Make the best pic- 
ture you can with the material you’ve 
got to work on and hire what supple- 
mentary stuff you need. Drag some 
old wreck off the flats and camouflage 
her like the Golden Hope or a French 
corvette or something, and sink her or 
burn her or blow her up. If the pic- 
ture’s any good it will help pay the ex- 
penses of the show. If it’s not, it will 
be a start, and the girls will pass the 
word around. I'll have no trouble in 
keeping my place filled up and doing 
them some good.” 

What the producer may have thought 
of this as a business proposition it is 
unnecessary to record, but he was guar- 
anteed against loss and, after having 
looked the ground over, became as en- 
thusiastic about the idea as Jim him- 
self. And all this time the good ladies 
were not idle, and the prospective 
guests, learning that they were to be 
given opportunity to perform before 
the camera, and later they might see 
their fair images cast upon the screen, 
stampeded the office for applications 
for vacation at Piney Head. 

Through all this excitement Jim pre- 
served his unruffled calm. His cruiser 
became a means of transportation and 
pleasure craft. He collaborated to some 
extent with the scenario writer and 
spent many days with the librarian of 
Portland and booksellers of Boston, get- 
ting hold of volumes on costumes of 
the period, war paint of different tribes, 
Senecas, Penobscots, Algonquins, Iro- 
quois, and all the historic reference at- 
tending. A_ stucco blockhouse was 
erected on the moor, and log cabins, and 
a ducking pool, and whipping post, and 
stocks ; and the play began to shape up 
as a sort of composite classic and mod- 
ern colonial historic novel. A flotilla 
of birch-bark canoes was sent down 
from Oldtown and two or three old ves- 
sels which Lloyd’s inspector would have 


examined in a life preserver were 
patched up like gored horses at a bull- 
fight to last long enough to recive their 
coup de grace. 

The most harrowing part was the 
case of the girls whose vacations ex. 
pired and were forced to give way to 
their more fortunate sisters before the 
final and thrilling scenes. All were 
given a chance to do their turn in some 
capacity even at the useless sacrifice of 
film, and meanwhile the busy photogra- 
phers wound off aquatic sports and 
beach revels, and even concocted a few 
impromptu comedy pieces. It was gen- 
erally understood that all was for the 
benefit of the charity, and that no pro- 
fessionals were to be employed. But it 
was astonishing to Jim to find how his 
guests could act, also the local natives, 
boatmen, and fishermen when invited to 
perform. 

“Say, Jim,” said the director one day, 
for they had grown very chummy, “I’ve 
made some finds in this bunch of yours, 
That Jennie girl and her little runnin’ 
mate Ettie, ’a’ got all the makin’s. Jen- 
nie’s got the slow, easy, demure stuff 
and a wonderful screen face like’s apt to 
happen when the features balance up and 
there’s space to spare between the eyes. 
Ettie’s got the pep and gets the tem- 
peramental stuff across.” 

“She’s the big chief’s daughter all 
right,” said Jim. “You'd swear she had 
Indian blood in her.” 

In time the big piece was finished and 
with the new relays of guests others 
were made. No partiality was shown 
in the girls sent out from town, though 
naturally the director passed them 
through his tests for leading parts, and 
all the while everybody was having the 
most tremendous amount of fun, 
There was no more thought of protest- 
ing against such regulations as existed 
than there might be at Universal City 
itself. With over a hundred girls and 
sometimes more, this may sound sur- 
prising, but the secret lay in the fact that 
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all were not only intensely interested, 
but found in these exercises two of the 
most fundamental needs of the human 
soul—those of expression and apprecia- 
tion. 

Natures warped or shriveling or con- 
gealing behind the counters of stifling 
shops found here the opportunity of ex- 
pansion, of coming into the bright light, 
not only of the sun, but of later pub- 
licity, which is to say a recognition of 
the individual as such—as a personal- 
ity—not as a mere human machine to 
reel out yards of calico or dozens of 
shoe strings. They were known by 
names, not numbers. Such as_ had 
beauty found it an asset instead of a 
danger. Their food was plentiful and 
wholesome, no lack of ice cream, no 
lack of dancing, and the movies they 
saw were the results-of their own ef- 
forts as tested out in a hastily erected 
projecting room; these to be greeted 
with astonishment or rapture or shrieks 
of laughter at some signal failure. Jim 
asked Pelton, the director, what he 
really thought. He screwed up his face. 
. “Well, let’s call it—educational,” said 
he. “A piece like this is pretty sure of 
certain popularity, but there'll always 
be seating room where it’s shown.” 

“Then you think it may pay ex- 
penses ?” 

Pelton’s face had a peculiar expres- 
sion. He started to speak, then checked 
himself. 

“Sure thing,” he answered. “And 
then some.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “if you’re right it 
will solve our problem here. The girls 
like to do it, and it keeps them inter- 
ested and in order, and if there’s any 
surplus it can go toward carrying on 
the idea on a bigger scale.” 

Pelton made no answer to this, but 
walked away with a peculiar smile on 
his face. Perhaps he was reflecting on 
the curious problem in metaphysics by 
which, when a man got very rich, 
everything seemed to acquire a Midas 
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touch, and perhaps he was thinking of 
something else. 


CHAPTER VI. 


All summer long, Margaret Dudley 
had been a great deal in Jim’s thoughts. 
He had not written her about his ef- 
forts, partly because their slight ac- 
quaintance did not seem to warrant 
this, and partly because he desired first 
to score a success, about which he might 
manage to tell her in person. He had 
replaced the stolen car by its duplicate, 
and now when the last guest had de- 
parted and he had settled with Captain 
Fossett and arranged for the renewal 
of his lease for the following season, 
it occurred to Jim that it would be 
very pleasant to go back over the road, 
drop in casually at Miss Dudley’s chil- 
dren’s farm, describe his own institu- 
tion, and show her that he was neither 
the selfish pleasure seeker, nor alto- 
gether the ridiculously easy mark which 
his previous adventure in doing good 
might appear to have indicated. 

So he set off blithely with Terence 
and Ito, making an early start. A pleas- 
ant day’s run brought him late in the 
afternoon past the abandoned farm 
where he had been so gloriously stripped 
of his goods and chattels. He had 


never made an effort to recover the car. | 


But the farm was no longer aban- 
doned. The old house had been re- 
moved and a number of small attrac- 
tive bungalows were springing up about 
a central edifice, apparently a sort of 
administration building with its amuse- 
ment halls and classrooms. The grounds 
also were being cleared and trimmed, 
and the flanking pastures plowed and 
harrowed for a crop of winter wheat. 
Evidently Miss Dudley had carried out 
her plan of buying the property and 
enlarging her good work. 

Jim held on his course to arrive pres- 
ently at the John Phillips Memorial 
Home, which rather suggested a 
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brooder with the fluffy chicks swarming 
about it under the observation of white- 
clad “mothers.” 

Jim turned in, stopped in front of 
the house, and asked for Miss Dudley. 
There was an old-fashioned flower gar- 
den off one side, and a smiling young 
“mother” told him that he would find 
her there, so he leaped down and made 
his way thither. 

Margaret, with the assistance of sev- 
eral of the children, was gathering 
flowers for the supper table. She 
looked up as he approached. It seemed 
to Jim that she was lovelier than ever, 
a little more plump perhaps, and her 
face had lost much of its tragic ex- 
pression and was more serene. But 
her violet eyes fixed him with their same 
peculiar austerity, and her wide mouth 
drew itself in a straight line which, if 
not precisely severe, held a certain ju- 
dicial expression which puzzled him a 
little. There was, in fact, almost an ac- 
cusatory manner in her reception of 


him. Jim chuckled inwardly, taking it 
for granted that she supposed him to 
be still the self-indulgent amusement 


seeker. He rather gloated over her 
surprise when she should learn how he 
had spent his summer. 

She gave him a firm little hand and 
he repressed a strong inclination to 
raise it to his lips. He could not have 
realized what a thrill of exaltation it 
was going to give him to see her again. 

“T see that you carried out your plans 
about the old farm where I was de- 
spoiled,” said he, after first greetings 
were exchanged. 

“Yes, it’s a good farm and has lain 
fallow for a number of years, and I 
have some hopes of getting my charity 
on a partially paying business. You 
see I am not a multimillionaire like your- 
self.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I guess if anybody 
can do it, you can. Benefactions in or- 
der to be thoroughly successful ought 
to be self-supporting to some extent. 


But of course when it’s a question of 
children or old people or the sick, it’s 
rather a different matter.” 

“So that is why you chose working 
girls for your philanthropy ?” 

“Oh! So you've heard about it?” 
said Jim, a litle crestfallen, 

Miss Dudley’s black eyebrows raised 
and she shot him a curious look. “Why, 
yes. I imagine about everybody in the 
country has heard about it. Haven't 
you seen to-day’s paper?” 

“No,” Jim answered. ‘We made an 
early start and lunched on the side of 
the road.” 

Miss Dudley smiled. “Then I fancy 
you have quite a surprise ahead of 
you.” 

“Oh, the place has already been writ- 
ten up, a little,” said Jim carelessly. 
“Reporters came down from time to 
time and looked us over, and I told 
them the object of my scheme, which 
was to give the girls some fun and, if 
we could make a decent picture or two, 
turn in the proceeds toward elaborating 
the establishment.” 

The violet eyes rested steadily on 
his. “Was that the extent of your in- 
tention?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, of course. With our 
raw material we never really expected 
to do anything startling in the motion- 
picture line. But the place lent itself 
perfectly to early colonial and _histori- 
cal scenes, and I must say the girls 
played up astonishingly. We may have 
developed some really high ability for 
the screen.” 

A faint flicker of amusement passed 
over Miss Dudley’s charming face. 
“Well, from the account in our Sun- 
day newspaper, I should say that you 
had succeeded. In fact, I am inclined 
to think that you have builded better 
than you knew.” 

Jim was greatly elated at these words, 
despite their peculiar dryness of tone. 
Then, as she continued to regard him 
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with that intense examining scrutiny, 
he became a little uneasy. 

“J hope they haven’t given us a 
knock,” said he. 

“Knock is scarcely the word.” She 
turned to a litle girl. “Run up to the 
house, Clara, and ask Miss Minturn 
for to-day’s paper.” 

“] thought we'd managed rather 
well,” said Jim anxiously. 

Miss Dudley’s face turned very grave. 
“There is no criticism of the executive 
part of it,” said she. “Quite the re- 
verse, in fact.” 

“Then you don’t mean to say that 
there has been an attack on the moral 
character of my plant?” 

“No, neither of the plant nor of its 
guests or personnel,” 

“On me, then?” <A swarthy flush 
came up under Jim’s tan. “What are 
you driving at, anyhow, Miss Dud- 
ley? Do you mean to say that they 
have dared accuse me of mixing it up 
with the girls? Because if they have, 


it’s a dirty slander and they’ll pay for 


it if it costs me.a cold million.” 

“Oh, nothing of the sort, Mr. Glad- 
stone. As far as your social relations 
with your guests are concerned, there 
is not the slightest hint of anything 
unworthy. I am really terribly sorry 
for you. The account upset me a good 
deal because you had not impressed me 
at all as the sort of person which this 
malicious attack insinuates you to be.” 

“Good heavens! Miss Dudley,” 
cried Jim, “don’t keep me in suspense. 
Don’t try to break it to me gently.. I 
can’t imagine what it’s all about, but if 
it’s anything scurrilous, then it’s not 
true, that’s all.” 

“Here comes the paper,” said Miss 
Dudley, and she looked at him a little 
anxiously. 

Jim grabbed the paper from the hands 
of the little girl and his horrified eyes 
fell upon a full page in color with 
reproductions of the scenes from sev- 
eral of the historic plays. A large por- 


trait of Jennie Clark and Ettie Law- 
rence, with pictures of the colony, and 
one of himself in flannels “talking to 
Director Pelton adorned it also. Bat 
these rotagravures made scarody @ 
dint on his retina, for his eyes were 
fastened on the leaders of the article. 

“James Gladstone, oil millionaire, 
victimizes working girls.” 

“Clever trick to make them work for 
nothing as movie actresses.” 

“Miss Jennie Clark, star of Big His- 
toric Production, draws only board and 
lodging for her services.” 

“Thought they were playing for fun, 
thus saving Gladstone payroll of one 
thousand dollars a day. No contracts 
signed, but Lawyer Ketcham says he 
can recover. Sentiment divided 
among fair guests of Piney Head, but 
Miss Jennie Clark claims that whatever 
the motive, her services are worth ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“Charitable ladies of Hub warmly 
defend Gladstone, and indignantly deny 
that millionaire had ulterior motive.” 

Jim let fall the hand holding the pa- 
per and stared at Miss Dudley with wild 
eyes. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped. 
beat it?” 

She gave him one earnest look, and 
then for the second time since their 
first meeting, a gale of laughter seized 
her, the second irrepressible and whole- 
hearted bit of mirth experienced by this 
lady since the death of her fiancé on 
the field of honor. 

She laughed so hard that she was 
obliged to totter to a bench where she 
sank down and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Jim did not resent her mirth. On 
the contrary, it warmed and comforted 
him, and was as balm of Gilead to his 
gaping wounds, crying to Heaven for 
justice. He knew, of course, that she 
would never have laughed like that if 
she had not been convinced that he was 
blameless. 


“Can you 
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Pulling himself together he scanned 
the infamous article. It was a mag- 
nificent advertisement for the historic 
play, but at that moment Jim did not 
feel that it paid to advertise. In fact, 
it gave him full credit for being a 
young man of keen intelligence and high 
excutive ability. But painted him as 
a clever exploiter of such latent dra- 
matic ability as might be found in any 
bright working girl who is a movie fan, 
which is to say, any bright working girl. 
Under pretext of their entertainment, 
their uplift, their moral and hygienic 
benefit, he had, according to insinuations 
which were just short of being legal 
charges, decoyed them to a hotel prop- 
erty which he had picked up at a bar- 
gain by trading on the impending ruin 
of a worthy seafaring man—who could 
have thought it of Captain Fossett !— 
and there at the emolument of roof and 
bed and board had worked them all 
summer in the production of a piece 
which might net him thousands. 

The newspapers slipped be- 
tween Jim’s nervous fingers, and he 
stared aghast at Margaret Dudley, who 
was beginning to get control of her- 
self. 

“Well, anyhow,” said he, “the Bos- 
ton ladies stood up for me.” 

Her laugher broke out afresh. “But 
don’t you see, foolish, they had to.” 

“No, I don’t see. They might have 
claimed that I bunkoed them, too.” 

“A woman, my dear Mr. Gladstone, 
especially a woman of strong mind and 
executive ability, cannot afford to ad- 
mit that she has been bunkoed.” 

Jim chewed the cud of this idea in 
silence. ‘‘Well,” said he desperately, 
“what do you think?” 

She rose and offered him her hand, 
her face suddenly grave. Jim squeezed 
it rather hard and thought that he felt 
the faintest return pressure. 

“T think that you are a dear. I think 
that you went about the whole business 


with the honest endeavor of doing 
good.” 

“Well,” said Jim slowly, “If you 
think that I don’t care three whoops in 
—Hoboken what the rest of the world 
thinks.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Doctor Gladstone, this time, did not 
indulge in any Homeric laughter over 
the result of his son’s sincere effort in 
doing good. 

“It only goes to show, Jim,” said he, 
“what a popular fallacy it is, that in or- 
der to benefit his fellow man, all that 
a philanthropic millionaire has to do is 
to open his purse. It is a pretty seri- 
ous thing for a young man to be pub- 
lished broadcast in a leading newspa- 
per as a trickster and exploiter of poor 
working girls. What are you going to 


.do about it?” 


“Just as I did before, dad. Take 
the loss and keep my mouth shut. If 
the picture amounts to anything, I shall 
deduct the expenses of making it and 
turn the profits over to the Red Cross, 
If they want to bring suit they can, 
but they’ve really got no claim. It never 
would have occurred to anybody, but 
some shyster lawyer who was a beau 
of Jennie’s saw a chance to make a 
case of it and, backed up by a yellow 
journalist in a slack season, they man- 
aged to make quite a noise. My state- 
ment has been published in all the pa- 
pers and people can take it or leave 

“Then you’re not going on with the 
Piney Head home?” 

“No, sir. I shall turn my _ pbhilan- 
thropic efforts in another direction. 
Captain Fossett let me down, too, but 
I don’t regret the good that I may have 
been able to do him. In fact, I don’t 
regret any of it very much, since the 
most wonderful girl in the world believes 
in me.” 

“Too bad you can’t combine forces 
with that wonderful girl, Jim.” 
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“You've voiced a great truth, dad. 
But I’m afraid that such a woman loves 
but once.” 

Doctor Gladstone stroked his gray 
Vandyke. “She may love but once 
when that love runs its full course, my 
boy. But a healthy-minded, full-na- 
tured young woman does not sacrifice 
her life’s happiness to a sentimental 
idea. Don’t despair about her. Un- 
less I’m much mistaken, you have al- 
ready inspired in her the most promis- 
ing interest which it is possible to rouse 
in the heart of a true woman. She feels 
responsible for you. She thinks that she 
started you on this career of doing good 
and she’s going to watch your progress 
with a growing interest. You’re not 
discouraged, are you?” 

“About doing good? No, sir. I’m 
beginning to appreciate, though, that it 
takes some doing.” 

“Of course it does. So does every- 
thing that is worth while. But such 
disillusionments as yours are the reason 
why a great many rich people prefer 
to do their part through organized char- 
ities. The overhead is less even with 
a certain amount of expense in admin- 
istrative quarters.” 

“I suppose so,” said Jim, “but I'll 
have a few more tries before I quit, and 
then I shan’t quit entirely.” 

“Any idea what you'll tackle next?” 

“Not the least in the world, sir, I’m 
going to amble along on the same 
knightly quest. Having had no luck 
going north, I shall now sail south. 
Perhaps I may be able to improve the 
condition of a gang of West Indian pi- 
rates or Mexican bandits or I. W. W.’s 
or something. There’s another com- 
forting feature besides Margaret Dud- 
ley. I may have got badly singed, but 
I actually have done good to the people 
I started in to help.” 


Jim and Terence returned to Port- 
land to get the forty-foot cruiser which 
Jim thought he might use during the 
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winter. Jim also desired to say a few 
things to Captain Fossett, and he left 
that shamefaced master mariner with 
sufficient food for reflection through- 
out the approaching winter. Then as it 
was still too early to start south, Jim 
and Terence made a flying tour through 
the Middle Western States, in which~he 
learned a good deal about the social and 
economic conditions of all that part of 
the country, but aside from sundry acts 
of kindlixess which left as much bewil- 
derment as blessings in his wake, he 
came upon no distinguished opportunity 
for doing good on a considerable scale. 
To tell the truth he didn’t seek it out. 
He was still very sore over the re- 
sults of his summer adventure, and 
though not precisely discouraged, yet in 
a sort of raw and tender state, and it 
had made him extremely wary of attack 
in benefactions of any magnitude. 

He returned to spend Thanksgiving 
with his father. He sent several big 
crates of toys to the John Phillips Me- 
morial Home, receiving a polite letter of 
acknowledgment from Margaret Dud- 
ley, which contained, however, no news 
or inquiries of a personal character. 
Had there been the slightest pretext for 
his doing so, Jim would have run up to 
see her; as he had nothing to report, 
he occupied himself in putting his boat 
The Vagabondia in commission for its 
southern cruise. He had retained the 
services of Ito, who had been serving 
Doctor Gladstone as butler, and pro- 
cured another Japanese for his father. 
Then Jim, Terence, and Ito went 
aboard the stanch, comfortable craft on 
the second of December and laid their 
course southward. 

It was cold cruising for the first two 
or three days, but after passing Abse- 
com Inlet, they ran into sunny tem- 
pered weather, which daily improved. 
There seemed to be a large migration 
of small craft heading southward and 
probably an even greater flotilla of 
smaller craft going down through the 


canals, for on entering the Sounds the 
waterways were fairly thronging with 


“This will be the great North Atlan- 
tice Rum Squadron, sor,” said Terence. 
“Tis a pilgrimage to the wet shrines 
of Cuba and the Bahamas. The boys 
can keep in sheltered waters to Key 
West, and from there even the eighteen- 
footers will take a chance on a stretch 
of open sea with lashin’s of booze at the 
end of it.” 

“Some of them seemed to have man- 


faged ‘to stock up for the voyage,” Jim 


observed. “That bunch we were an- 
chored among last night weren’t sing- 
ing ‘How Dry I Am.’” 

“No doubt ’tis the last of their 
stock,” said Terence, “and like a caravan 
on the desert they are speeding up for 
the oasis before the liquid supply gives 
out.” And he moistened his lips with 
the tip of his tongue. “No doubt we 
will be lookin’ into Nassau, sor, and 
Havana?” 

“Yes,” said Jim good-naturedly, “if 
only to keep you from going on a still 
hunt and getting poisoned as you did 
in Portland. To tell the truth, I could 
do with a little drink myself. But 
we mustn’t go and spoil it all.” 

Gliding on their way through the 
shoal-clear waters and soft-tempered 
airs, they came, one afternoon, to a long 
sea island with patches of cleared land 
and stately Southern pines with plumy 
tassels. Being in need of water and, 
seeing a landing ahead, they put over 
to it, deciding to fetch up there for the 
night. Others of the drifting popula- 
tion had acted apparently with the same 
idea, for there were two Northern boats 
already anchored there; a shabby forty- 
foot cabin launch which, though in 
need of paint and general repairs, ap- 
peared to have been a smart boat, and 
a speed launch of about the same size, 
which also presented a dilapidated ap- 
pearance. The occupants of both ap- 
peared to be getting supper, as the sti!l 
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fragrant air, with its piny odors, cam 
ried also the appetizing smells of coffee 
and bacon. 

As Jim rounded up to anchor a little 
outside, he observed the name of the 
speed launch, a fifty-footer, and shoal 
of draft, “Squirrel—Portland, Maine,” 

“I don’t seem to be allowed to for. 
get about that place,” said Jim. 

He got in the dingy with Terence 
and went ashore to see what could be 
done about taking water and buying 
green vegetables. A path led up from 
the landing and, following this, they 
saw presently, through the pines, an old 
and stately plantation house, surrounded 
by a grove of magnificent live oaks, 
trees perhaps two hundred years old, of 
enormous girth and spread of limbs, 
But drawing nearer, it was apparent 
that the house, though occupied, was 
in a state of semiruin. The big col- 
umns of the porch were nude of paint 
and rotten at the foot, the portico 
sagged, the window shutters showed 
gaps, while the appearance of the roof, 
of uneven lines, made it doubtful that 
it was still water tight. In fact, the 
atmosphere of the whole premises was 
one of cruel poverty against a back- 
ground of pride. 

Nobody was in sight and, passing 
around to the rear, Jim saw an elderly 
man, evidently a gentleman, working 
in an unkempt garden. He looked up 
at Jim’s approach and, as if rather glad 
of the interruption, dropped his hoe 
and mopped his brow with a large ban- 
danna. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” said Jim. 
“Could you spare me a few buckets of 
water ?” 

“All you wish, sir. That is the one 
commodity with whieh we are still 
abundantly supplied. There is the well 
right yonder. Just help yourself, sir.” 

Terence went over to fill the buck- 
ets. Several trips were necessary, and 
Jim, observing that the old gentleman 
seemed inclined to conversation, re- 
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mained to talk with him. He learned 
that he was a Major Shelby, and that 
his family had lived on the plantation 
for over a hundred and fifty years. 
There were two other big plantations on 
the island, people of the same stamp, 
who had lived in great magnificence be- 
fore impoverished by the Civil War. 
At one time, the island had grown splen- 
did crops of high-grade sea-island cot- 
ton. 

“It is purely a question of capital, 
sir,” said Major Shelby. “In these days 
of high rates of interest and quick re- 
turns we can find nobody who cares 
to put his money in such an invest- 
ment. So we have been obliged to let 
our fields lie fallow and scratch for 
food, as I am doing at this moment. 
There does not seem to be any relief 
in sight, sir, but we are accustomed to 
adversity, and with a few sheep and 
hogs and garden truck we make the 
best of it.” 

The more Jim talked with the major, 
the more interested he became. The 
old gentleman, like all of his class, was 
a planter born and bred and he knew 
whereof he spoke. It seemed to Jim 
that here, at last, was presented a per- 
fectly safe opportunity for doing good; 
and one from which he should not turn 
because of recent humiliating experi- 
ences. He had been stripped by thieves 
and vilified by a low-grade legal cun- 
ning, influencing the minds of a rather 
foolish and avaricious class—but here 
he would have to do with gentlefolk of 
a stock the oldest and proudest which 
the country could claim. 

Observing his interest and possibly 
suspecting he might be entertaining an 
angel, for Jim had every appearance of 
the rich Northern yachtsman, Major 
Shelby went more into detail. He in- 
vited Jim into the house and, in answer 
to his summons, a very old negro ap- 
peared from somewhere and actually 
produced two delicious juleps, Al- 
though sadly stripped of its more 


precious treasures, Jim observed that 
there still remained some splendid 
pieces of furniture and old rugs and 
tapestries; these scarcely marketable 
because of their extreme decay. Then 
as they were talking, there came the 
sound of voices outside, and there en- 
tered two charming young “girls, a 
middle-aged lady, as typical of her 
class as the old gentleman, and a young 
man of about Jim’s own age. Major 
Shelby introduced them as his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Wade, his two granddaugh- 
ters, Rose and Virginia, and his grand- 
son, Shelby Wade. It appeared that 
they had just come in their sharpie 
from the mainland, where they had been 
for the mail and some few supplies. 
Jim found the girls charming, but the 
young man, who was tall and lean, with 
a clean-cut, aquiline face and very black 
hair, impressed Jim as playing the rdéle 
of the motion-picture scion of an ald 
Southern family. He had passed close 
to Jim’s trim yacht, and it is to be feared 
that at that moment his heart was rife 
with envy and discontent. 

Jim was invited to remain to sup- 
per, and accepted on condition that they 
lunch with him the following day. Dur- 
ing the course of the simple but appe- 
tizing meal, he told them frankly a good 
deal about his own circumstances. He 
could not but notice the glow in Shelby 
Wade’s dark eyes as he described his 
astonishing luck. 

And then, his mind quite made up 
that here was to be found not only a 
singular opportunity for doing good, 
but also the meritorious endeavor to 
produce a valuable commodity, he of- 
fered point-blank to finance the recla- 
mation of the whole island’s cotton pro- 
duction. 

“You see, major,” said he, “I’ve got 
to do something with my surplus in- 
come, and I believe your proposition to 
be a very good one. If your neigh- 
bors wish to come into this thing we 
can draw up some sort of an agree- 
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ment which should be satisfactory to 
everybody and turn out profitably for 
us all.” 

It must have seemed to the poor old 
major as if a visitant from some other 
planet had been sent by Divine direc- 
tion to the rescue of the community in 
its momitnt of greatest stress. There 


was, of course, difficulty to be overcome , 


in the matter of labor, but this he was 
sure could be accomplished. Jim made 
it plain that he had no desire to in- 
terfere with the management of. the 
project. He wished merely to finance 
it, and was willing to accept the loss 
in the event of its turning out un- 
profitably. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The following days were busy ones. 
Jim met and talked with Major Shel- 
by’s neighbors, gentlemen of his own 
class and circumstance. He took a 
party of them across to the principal 
city of the region, where their company 
was duly incorporated, and a large de- 


posit for immediate operations made 
in the local bank, and, satisfied that his 
scheme was fairly launched, Jim was 
about to continue his voyage South, 
planning to return three or four months 
later, when the peculiar mischievous 
devil which appeared to have been de- 
tailed poison his attempts at doing 
good, took a hand in the game. 

A number of boats of the Southern 
migration had passed, but the Squirrel, 
the forty-foot speed launch Ihiling 
from Portland, still frequented the vi- 
cinity, though she had changed her 
anchorage to a little bight about a mile 
farther down the shore where there 
was a small colony of negro fishermen. 
There were three men aboard her, and 
they were seldom in evidence; but pass- 
ing two of them one day in the skiff, 
“it had struck Jim that the face of one 
of them was familiar. He spoke to 
Terence about it. 

“T’ve seen the felly, too, sor,” said 


Terence. “I have an idee he was one 
of the bunch of bums that suped in 
the making of the picture down there 
on Piney Head. “They look to be a 
hard crowd, and no doubt will be run- 
nin’ back a load of rum on their re- 
turn.” 

Then one day while walking on the 
shore with Virginia, the younger of the 
major’s granddaughters, Jim saw the 
figures of two men about five hundred 
yards away come down from the pines 
and stand for a moment watching Vir- 
ginia and himself. They got in a flat- 
bottomed skiff and rowed out to the 
Squirrel. 

“I wonder why those men keep hang- 
ing around,” Virginia asked. 

“T don’t know,” Jim answered. 
“There seem to be a good many such 
floaters nowadays all over the coun- 
try.” 
He had planned to leave the follow- 
ing day, and Virginia suggested after 
supper that they walk to the next plan- 
tation, about a mile and a half away, 
that Jim might say au revoir. A fam- 
ily of Conways had lived there for 
several generations. Thére were two 
daughters of about the age of Virginia, 
and a young man, the chum of Shelby 
Wade, who was the generally accepted 
suitor of Virginia’s elder sister, Rose. 

Jim agreed to this, and they set out 
in the late twilight. Mrs. Wade, who 
had made a correct estimate of Jim’s 
character, offered no objection to his 
unchaperoned excursions, with Virginia. 
It would scarcely have been natural 
for her not to have cherished some hope 
that the two might become interested 
in each other, but such an idea had 
never entered Jim’s head. For one 
thing Virginia’s limited opportunities 
and lack of any worldly knowledge made 
her seem to him scarcely more than a 
child, although she had just turned 
twenty-one. But more than that he 
now acknowledged himself to be hope- 
lessly in love with Margaret Dudley. 
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Virginia, for her part, if she had not 
actually fallen in love with Jim, would 
have needed but little encouragement to 
do so. She was really a very pretty 
girl, graceful, lissom, dark like her 
brother, with thick, fine-spun hair, and 
a softly modulated Southern voice. 

They did not follow the road, scarcely 
more than a trail through the sandy 
fields, but took a little path which ran 
along the shore, and wound through 
piny groves and skirted little bays 
where springs bubbled out of the sand. 
These were dense in foliage of a semi- 
tropical sort, magnolia and rhododen- 
drons, and water, and live oak, and big 
gum trees from the branches of which 
hung long festoons of Spanish moss, 
and higher up held great globes of mis- 
tletoe. The path would have been dif- 
ficult to follow after dark, but a big 
yellow moon was just lifting itself above 
the treetops, growing brighter as it 
rose. 

These sea islands are for some rea- 
son richer in everything than the main- 
land opposite. Perhaps because of their 
climate tempered by the proximity of 
the Gulf Stream, it would seem as 
though the land bordering the domin- 
ion of the sea gave of its best to the 
frontier. The soil is richer, possibly 
because of phosphates, the vegetation 
more luxuriant, the fauna more profuse, 
and the human habitation also appears 
productive of more vital types, more 
generous and brave. There is among 
islanders that sort of fearless inde- 
pendence to be found in mountaineers, 
perhaps because of close contact with 
the bigger elemental things not to be 
encountered in more populous com- 
munities. 

But the glamour of the moonlight 
night, the pretty girl at his side, and 
the fact that he was a sort of protect- 
ing genie of the place was lost on Jim. 
He was thinking with profound satis- 
faction that all was now in order and 
that, barring some mishap impossible to 
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foresee, their effort for doing good 
should not prove a fiasco. Even while 
helping Virginia over the rail fence he 
was thinking to himself with what tri- 
umph he might announce his achieve- 
ment to Margaret Dudley on his return 
North. Margaret had told him that in 
her opinion it was almost impossible to 
do much for able-bodied adults. Her 
motto in regard to charitable endeavor 
was “Hold fast to children,” 

Virginia poised herself on the top of 
the fence and Jim swung her easily 
down. The path dipped to the shore 
and they came out at the head of a lit- 
tle bight where it was necessary to 
trudge about fifty yards through the 
sand. Then on the edge of the bay 
where the path turned inland again, 
Virginia stopped. 

“T’ve got some pebbles in my shoe,” 
said she, and seated herself on a fallen 
log. 

Jim dropped on one knee. “Let me,” 
said he, and slipped the knot of the shoe 
string. They were in the shadow of a 
water oak, through the foliage of which 
the moonlight splashed to throw odd 
crescentic shadows on the white sand. 
Jim, bantering Virginia about wearing 
high-heeled shoes on such a promenade, 
was intent on securing the knot of the 
lacing when there came a rustle as of 
some prowling animal in the bushes be- 
hind him and with it a shriek from Vir- 
ginia. 

Jim swung about, but before he could 
rise, a heavy body landed on his shoul- 
ders and bore him down. Virginia 
shrieked again, her cry ending in a curi- 
ous, muffled way. Then Jim found his 
arms wrenched back and his head and 
shoulders enveloped in something re- 
sembling a gunny sack, which smelled 
evilly of rancid oil. His wrists and 
ankles were bound quickly by two men, 
and something else was thrown over the 
sack and swathed so snugly about his 
face that he could scarcely breathe. He 
heard, indistinctly, low-voiced admoni- 
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tions passing between the assailants 
when he was picked up bodily by feet 
and shoulders and borne along, nearly 
smothered, to be lowered into a boat. 

It was, of course, immediately evi- 
dent to Jim that here was a perfectly 
good job of kidnaping, and something 
told him that the kidnapers were the 
rough trio off the speed launch, whom 
he and Virginia had seen watching them 
the evening before. He had evidently 
been recognized as the oil millionaire 
charged with duping the shopgirls, and 
the opportunity for seizing him and 
holding him for ransom in some lonely 
spot had been too easy to be missed. 

Virginia’s presence was a help rather 
than a hindrance to the kidnapers, who 
reasoned, no doubt, that while a high- 
spirited young fellow might prove stub- 
born about paying a ransom for him- 
self, his chivalry would not permit his 
refusing it to liberate a young girl un- 
der his protection. And Jim admitted 
to himself that in this opinion they were 
entirely correct. : 

His rage at what had happened was 
secondary to his solicitude for Virginia, 
and the necessity of obtaining her im- 
mediate release no matter at what cost. 
This accomplished he could turn his 
whole energy to the capture of the 
bandits. Jim tried to speak, but the 
effort brought only a tightening of the 
greasy swathings around his head and 
face, so that he could scarcely breathe, 
much less articulate. 

The skiff in which the two captives 
had been placed was rowed rapidly out 
from the shore, and a few minutes later 
they were lifted aboard a larger vessel, 
no doubt the speed launch, and carried 
down into the cabin. Presently the 
motor began to turn over. Then some- 
body removed the wrappings, pulled 
the sack off his head and went out into 
the cockpit. Jim blinked about, and in 
the glimmer of a standing light, set in 
gimbals on the forward bulkhead, saw 
Virginia crouched on the edge of a bunk. 


“Oh, Jim,” she murmured, “weve 
been kidnaped.” 

“So it appears,” Jim answered. “] 
hope you are not hurt, Virginia.” 

“No, but I was nearly smothered, 
They put a nasty rag around my mouth 
and it tastes of oil.” 

Jim turned to the companionway, 
“Hello, there!” he called. “Can’t you 
give the lady a glass of water and let 
her rinse her mouth?” 

“Sure,” answered a rough. voice, 
There was the gurgle of a jug and a 
big, rawboned man, the one whom Jim 
and Terence had recogized, lowered 
himself into the cabin with a tin pint 
cup of water which he handed to Vir- 
ginia. 

“We didn’t aim to be rough,” said 
he, “but we couldn’t take no chances.” 

“Quite so,” said Jim. “It’s about a 
twenty-year job if you slip up on it. 
Are you running the show?” 

“Well, yes, I reckon Iam. You may 
not know it, but there’s an account be- 
tween us ain’t been settled yet.” 

“That’s the first I’ve heard of it,” 
said Jim. “When was the bill pre- 
sented ?” 

“Wal, you see it’s like this, Mr. Glad- 
stone. I was one of the pirates in that 
there movie show you rigged last sum- 
mer at Piney Head. I went down on 
that hulk they blew up and like ter 
drowned, not bein’ much of a swimmer, 
and all I got out of it was my five a 
day. Now these hyer other stars are 
puttin’ in their claims through Lawyer 
Ketcham, so I don’t see no reason why 
I shouldn’t collect, too.” 

“I see,” said Jim, “and not having 
much faith in Lawyer Ketcham, you're 
going about it in your own way.” 

“Wal, that’s about the size of it.” 

‘‘What’s your price?” asked Jim. 

“Fifty thousand.” 

“Charlie Chaplin you rate yourself 
with?” 

“No, sir, it’s more a question of dam- 
ages. Injury to my health like. I ain’t 
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felt right since I got that duckin’. 
That’s the reason I’m goin’ South.” 

Jim reflected for a moment. If he 
had been alone he would have laughed 
at the claim and told them to carry on. 
But it was imperative that Virginia be 
released immediately, not only for her 
own sake, but to save her family the 
anxiety caused by her disappearance. 
He was responsible for her safety and 
well-being, the more so as her abduc- 
tion was to some extent the result of 
his own ridiculous adventure in doing 
good. 

“Very well,” said Jim shortly. “Of 
course this act of yours is a criminal 
one and your claim absurd; and if it 
wasn’t for Miss Wade I’d see you some- 
where before I’d pay a cent. I don’t 
happen to have fifty thousand dollars 
in loose change, but if you'll turn your 
boat around and set us on the landing 
I'll give you my word to hand it to 
you to-morrow and let you beat it.” 

As he was talking, two heads had 
been thrust over the rim of the hatch, 
like the heads of turtles, and at Jim’s 
words one of them began to: wag. 

“That don’t go, Cy,” said a husky 
voice. “We gotta hold ’em till we get 
the money.” 

“Cy’s” down-East caution appeared 
to agree with this decision. 

“I guess that’s right, Mr. Gladstone,” 
said he. “If this hyer was a reg’lar 
business deal, your word would be all 
right, but as the case stands we can’t 
afford to take no chances.” 

“Look here, Cy,” said Jim. “You 
stand a lot better stow of getting away 
with the job if you daas I say. My 
word’s always been a good bet, so far. 
I’m not worrying about our safety. You 
men are not Mexican bandits, but just 
ordinary everyday American holdups 
that see a chance for some easy money. 
The important thing is Miss Wade’s 
immediate return. If she doesn’t get 
home to-night it’s not going to matter 
much just when she does get home, 
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and meantime this neighborhood will 
be getting pretty well combed out.” 

But Cy and his mates could not see 
it this way. Their plans had been care- 
fully laid. Jim and Virginia were to be 
landed at a desolate spot and kept there 
under guard until the money should be 
paid. Jim was to write his check for 
fifty thousand dollars with a note to 
Major Shelby requesting him to see 
that the check was honored immedi- 
ately and urging that no attempt be 
made to detain the bearer, who would 
then return and take them to a place 
whence they could make their way 
home. To all of this Jim listened with 
a contemptuous smile. 

“You fellows must have a lot of 
faith in each other,” said he dryly. 

“Meaning ” asked Cy. 

“Well, what’s to prevent the bird that 
gets the cash putting one over on the 
others. You'd do a lot better to take 
my word. But that’s a question of who 
you think you can trust.” ; 

The effect of this speech was imme- 
diately apparent. The kidnapers were 
infused with sudden mutual distrust. 
They withdrew to the cockpit where 
a hoarse, low-voiced discussion ensued. 


“Meanwhile the launch was rushing 


swiftly through the still water and rap- 
idly widening the distance from home. 
Then apparently a decision was arrived 
at, for Cy’s square bulk lowered itself 
again into the cabin. 

“Lissen here, Mr. Gladstone,” said 
he. “There’s only one way to fix this 
business if you’re in a hurry to get the 
young lady back to her folks. You 
write that check and a note to the ma- 
jor telling him to see the money’s paid 
and we're not to be interfered with. 
Then I’ll set you and Miss Wade ashore 
in a nice spot we’ve located up one of 
these hyer creeks and leave you there 
alone with water and grub a-plenty. As 
soon as we get the money we'll beat it 
out and I’ll send the major word where 
to find you.” 
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This plan was anything but to Jim’s 
taste. But as he looked at Virginia’s 
pale, frightened face he decided that 
he was in no position to argue over 
terms. The main thing was to get her 
out of the difficulty as soon as possible, 
and he reasoned that it would be better 
that she be left alone with him than held 
indefinitely by the kidnapers. So, find- 
ing Cy obdurate, he was forced to ac- 
cede, He wrote the check and then a 
note which read as follows: 


Dear Major Suersy: I have been fool 
enough to get kidnaped by some men who 
know me to be a millionaire and have grabbed 
Virginia and me and are holding us for 
fifty thousand dollars ransom. Of course, 
it is-of the utmost importance that your 
granddaughter be set at liberty at once. 
Please therefore see that the check is honored 
and the money paid in cash. Do not make 
any effort to arrest or follow the bearer or 
bearers. They are desperate men and it 
would be dangerous to Virginia’s safety to 
take any action until after her release. [ am 
responsible for what has occurred and my 
only desire is the immediate return of your 
granddaughter. Faithfully yours, 

James GLADSTONE. 


Cy and his mates examined the note, 
then Cy put it into his pocket with the 
check. 

“That reads all right,” said Cy. “You 
see we're all a-goin’ to get that money.” 

“And how about us?” Jim asked. 

“Well, we'll set you and the lady 
down on a nice safe spot over in the 
marsh with grub and blankets and a 
tarpaulin to rig a shelter in case it show- 
ers. They might be a couple of days in 
getting to you, but the weather’s mild 
and fixed, and I'll leave you stores 
a-plenty.”’ 

The swift launch continued to rush 
along at close to a maximum of speed, 
twenty knots perhaps. Apparently with 
their present daring project in view, 
Cy had familiarized himself with the 
locality, and had ferreted out a proper 
spot in which to hold a prisoner. It 
was a little past midnight when the mo- 
tor slowed and, glancing through a 


porthole on either side, Jim saw that 
they were making their way cautiously 
up a winding creek, whether in the 
labyrinthian marshes of the mainland 
or of some other sea island he had not 
the least idea. Then the motor stopped 
and Cy’s voice invited them to come 
out. 

“Here we be,” said he, “and a long 
ways from home. Now we'll just set 
you ashore and be startin’ back.” 

The full moon was in its zenith, and 
by its brilliant glare Jim examined the 
desolate aspect of the place with mis- 
giving. It appeared to be a low island 
in a sea of marsh. The ground was ap- 
parently firm as it supported some great 
Southern pines, with long waving 
plumes and under them a growth of 
scrub oak, and flanking it in the vague 
distance he could see a dark rampart 
of what looked like solid forest; but 
he doubted that this could be reached 
save by a boat, as the marsh lay all 
about. Cy and another man picked up 
the flat-bottomed skiff which had been 
hauled across the stern. 

“Suppose they can’t find this place?” 
Jim asked. 

“Oh, they'll find you, all right,” said 
Cy. “I'll cut off a section of the chart 
and mail it to the major from down 
below. You’ve come across like a gen- 
tleman, and I don’t intend you shall 
suffer none. There’s a full campin’ out- 
fit in the skiff—five pounds of biscuits 
and a ham and five pounds of pork 
and a bag of cornmeal and a dofen cans 
of beans and tomatoes and things, and 
plenty a coffee and sugar and matches, 
and a lantern and an ax and cookin’ 
gear. I’m givin’ you the tent off’n the 
cockpit and a two-gallon jug of water, 
though you won’t need it, as there’s a 
spring on this little island, and say, Mr. 
Gladstone,” he thrust his head toward 
Jim’s ear, “there’s a quart of old peach 
brandy in the bag with the fish lines. 
I know it’s good because I made it my- 
self.” 
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“Well, I must say,” said Jim, “you 
seem to be doing this kidnaping job 
all shipshape and proper. But don’t 
forget about that letter. Look here, if 
we get out of this without any hard- 
ship, I'll let you off and take the loss. 
But mind you, if there’s any hitch, I’U 


get you sooner gy later if it costs a mil-. 


lion dollars.” 

Cy turned this proposition in his 
mind. “Say, Mr, Gladstone,” said he, 
“you're a good sport. That’s a bar- 
gain. You can keep the skiff. Then 
if there should be any hitch which 
I don’t count on, all you gotta do is 
te paddle down the creek to sea water 
and you can signal some boat going 
past. Only if I was you I’d stay just 
where you be, as it’s marsh all about 
and it would be a long pull before you 
got to solid ground. Wal, I guess you 
might as well be goin’ overside.” 

Jim and Virginia got into the skiff, 
which was not the only small boat, as 
the launch carried also a yacht’s dinghy 
on the cabin house. Cy in another ac- 
cess of generosity handed Jim several 
packages of cigarettes. 

“T can’t think o’ nuthin’ more you're 
apt to need,” said the cheerful pirate. 
“Good luck, folks,” and he thrust the 
skiff clear of the launch’s side. 

Jim picked up an oar and started to 
paddle to the solid ground. The launch 
backed and turned, the water churned 
up under its stern, and a few moments 
later it had glided around a bend of 
the creek and disappeared, leaving a 
swirl of foam and eddies glistening in 
the brilliant moonlight. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Terence O’Toole was tidying up the 
Vagabondia in the rosy dawn when 
he saw a skiff put off from the landing 
and a few moments later Shelby Wade 
came alongside and looked up at Ter- 
ence with a scowl on his dark, hand- 
some face. 
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“Where’s Mr. .Gladstone?” he de- 
manded. 

“Sure I thought he was stopping the 
night at the house, sor.” 

“Well, he’s not!” snapped Shelby. 
“He’s disappeared, and so has my sis- 
ter, Miss Virginia. Do you know any- 
thing aboutyit?” 

“T do not, sor,” Terence answered, 
much disturbed. “More than that I 
do not see how they could go from 
here without a boat, nor havin’ this 
one, why Mr. James should take an- 
other. And when did you see them 
last ?” 

“They left last night after supper,” 
said Shelby, “to walk over and make a 
call at the Conways. None of us sat up 
for my sister, and we discovered only 
half an hour ago that she was not in 
the house.” 

“Then they must have stopped the 
night there at the Conways, sor,” said 
Terence. 

“No,” said Shelby, “I telegraphed 
over and they’re not there. They 
haven’t been -there at all.” 

“Telegraphed, sor,” said Terence, 
wrinkling his brows. 

“Yes. Mr. Ravenel Conway and I 
were in the army signal corps and we’ve 
run a wire between the two houses. 
Now what the deuce has happened to 
them ?” 

If Shelby had felt any suspicion of 
Terence knowing anything of the af- 
fair, it vanished at the Irishman’s ex- 
pression. His gray, bushy eyebrows 
lowered while his face showed the 
alarm produced by this news. As if 
seeking some solution to the mystery 
he stared across the flat face of the 
water, and in doing so discovered in 
the distance a rapidly moving object 
which was followed by a considerable 
disturbance. Stepping to the compan- 
ionway he took the binoculars from the 
rack and focused them, 

“Here comes perhaps the answer to 
that riddle, sor,” said he, and his scared 
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face hardened. “Yonder is that speed 
launch which has been hangin’ about 
the premises since we came ourselves, 
and she is headin’ in full bore.” 

“What has that speed launch and her 
three loafers got to do with it?” Shelby 
demanded. 

“I cannot say, sor, but I misdoubt 
there is some devilment afoot.” 

The Squirrel came foaming in, 
passed them at full speed about a quar- 
ter of.a mile away, then slowed for the 
landing, and the tide being high, ran up 
alongside, reversed and stopped. A man 
leaped off on to the jetty and strode off 
in the direction of the big house. 

Terence lowered himself into Shelby’s 
skiff. “Lave us hurry over,” said he. 
“TI do not like the look of this. I have 
a hunch that these devils have much to 
do with the disappearance of Mr. Jim 
and your sister, sor.” 

The launch had put off from the land- 
ing and had come to a stop in the deep 
water. Shelby and Terence pulled 
straight in, disembarking on the beach. 
They hurried to the house, and on com- 
ing in sight of the porch saw the ma- 
jor, gesticulating violently as he ha- 
rangued Cy. Shelby in turn ran up the 
steps. 

“Grandson,” cried the od gentleman 
in the shrill, querulous voice of age 
and emotion, “this bandit has kidnaped 
your sister and Mr. Gladstone.” 

Shelby was about to make a rush at 
Cy, but Terence dropped a powerful 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Steady, sor,” said he. 
see what it’s all about.” 

The major thrust Jim’s letter into his 
grandson’s hand. “Read that,” said he. 

Shelby glanced through the letter with 
lurid eyes and seemed again about to 
spring on Cy, who was watching him 
guardedly. 

“Wait, sor!” Terence repeated, and, 
taking the letter, scanned it through, 
then looked at the major and shook his 
head. 


“Let us first 


“Major,” said he, “if "twas Mr. Jim 
alone they had grabbed I would advise 
destroyin’ these dirty scuts at wanee, 
But since ’tis a question of the young 
lady and these bein’ his orders there is 
nothing for it but to carry them out 
and git the devils later.” 

“See here,” said Cy, “I’m just collect- ~ 
in’ my little bill.” : 

“A bill is it?” growled Terence. 

“Sure. I acted all summer for Mr, 
Gladstone and all I drew down was 
five dollars per. That pays all right 
for a brush cutter, but I reckon I owe 
it to my art to collect in full. I played 
a leadin’ rdle as pirate, and I was blowed 
up on that old hulk and had to swim 
ashore.” 

Major Shelby and Wade stared at 
him in astonishment, then looked at Ter- 
ence, who began to laugh. He checked 
himself, then turned to the major. 

“Lave us go to town and pay him 
the money, sor,” said he. “It is the. 
wish of Misther Jim.” 


Jim and Virginia had passed two not 
entirely unpleasant days camping un- 
der the pines. The shadows were 
lengthening at the close of their sec- 
ond day, when there seemed to come a 
thrumming vibration through the still- 
ness, and, a moment later, the Vaga- 
bondia appeared, moving slowly around 
the bend of the creek. They got into 
the skiff and paddled out to meet her. 
There was quite a party aboard; the 
major, Mrs. Wade, Shelby, Virginia’s 
sister, Rose, and Ravenel Conway, 
Wade’s chum. They welcomed Jim 
and Virginia in rather silent relief, but 
the major’s stern old face was a little 
grim while that of Shelby was dark 
with some suppressed emotion. 

‘Terence had already explained the 
pretext taken advantage of by Cy for 
collecting the “salary” at which he val- 
ued his services. Jim had not much to 
say about this, stating merely that since 
Virginia was under his care he had 
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not felt justified in refusing any terms 
which might lead to her immediate re- 
lease. 

There was an atmosphere of con- 
straint aboard during the return trip. 
All but Shelby Wade and his friend 
Conway went immediately to the house 
on landing, when Jim, scenting trouble, 
jooked inquiringly at Shelby. 

“You act as if you thought I were 
in some way to blame for this,” said 
he. 

“I do, sir, most emphatically,” said 
the young Southerner, “but before dis- 
cussing the matter further, I have the 
honor to demand the character of your 
intentions toward my sister?” 

Jim stared at him in astonishment. 
Then realizing suddenly the trend of 
this demand, the blood rose to his head. 

“There can be no question of inten- 
tions,” said he. “I did everything in 
my power to insure her safety and im- 
mediate release.” 

“That is not enough, sir,” said Shelby. 
“Through having left certain obliga- 
tions unfulfilled, you have exposed her 
to rough treatment and endangered her 
reputation by compelling her to spend 
two days and nights alone with you on 
an island in a swamp. Her fair name 
is exposed to slander and, as her 
brother, I have the honor to insist that 
you make all due reparation which a 
gentleman may do.” 

“What?” asked Jim, his anger rising. 

“It should be evident, sir, that an 
immediate marriage is the only solu- 
tion.” 

Jim scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or swear. It was plain enough to him 
that Shelby with his distorted, or rather 
exaggerated, traditions of Southern 
chivalry felt himself to be acting entirely 
within his right,-while a tremendous 
admiration and approval sat upon the 
features of his young friend Conway. 
In fact, even Terence appeared im- 
pressed, such procedure falling entirely 
within the code of his own inherited 
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hot-blooded Irish ethics. He looked at 
Jim anxiously. 

But Jim himself was seized with @ 
sudden, violent exasperation. So here 
again he had with all knightly and gen- 
erous purpose of doing good, taken a 
cropper into the worst pitfall which had 
as yet entrapped him. Already sore 
enough at this far-reaching result of his 
Piney Head fiasco, and compelled to pay 
fifty thousand dollars tribute to a clever 
scalawag, he was now required by this 
hot-headed young fool to marry a girl 
who, while charming enough, he did 
not love in any sense. 


He attempted to explain his position, 


but Shelby would not listen. The boy 
was convinced that the honor of his 
house was at stake. 

“Well, then,” said Jim, now ther- 
oughly at the end of his patience, “I 
flatly refuse to meet your demand. 
What’s the answer ?” 

“This, sir,” said Shelby, and before 
Jim could raise a hand to prevent, he 
stepped forward and struck him a ring- 
ing slap across the face. 

To Jim’s everlasting credit, he took 
the blow with no effort to return it. 
Terence, watching him, shook his head. 
Jim moistened his lips. “I suppose that 
means a duel,” said he. 

“It does, sir,” said Shelby, “unless 
you are afraid to fight.” 

“No,” said Jim disgustedly, “I’ve 
never been afraid to fight. When do 
you want it?” 

Shelby glanced at the sun, which was 
not yet below the pine tops. “The 
sooner the better,” said he, “and before 
you can rouse the sympathy of my fam- 
ily. There is still light enough, and F 
see that you have some thirty caliber 
Colts in the rack in your cabin. If 
you are gentleman enough to give me 
satisfaction, we will go ashore immedi- 
ately and settle this affair. Mr. Con- 
way may act as my second, and there 
is no objection to your man, O’Toole, 
who appears to understand the obliga- 
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tions of gentlefolk, serving in the same 
capacity for you.” 

Jim looked at Terence with an ex- 
. pression of disgusted inquiry. The 
Irishman shook his head. 

“Tis a fool business, sor,” said he, 
“but belike ’tis the custom of the coun- 
try. I do not see how you can well 
refuse with honor what the young gen- 
tleman is askin’ of you.” 

“Nor I,” said Jim. “All right. Go 
get the guns and let’s have it over with.” 
He raised his hand to his cheek. “I 
can’t take that sort of stuff from any- 
body.” 

What immediately followed made not 
the slightest impression on Jim’s mind. 
He was thinking with profound dis- 
couragement, not of the chances of his 
being killed, but on the utter futility of 
his sincere and strenuous efforts at do- 
ing good. He lighted a cigarette and 
stood by the rail reflecting on his fail- 
ures, while Conway and Terence went 
into the cabin and took from the case 
the two thirty-caliber police revolvers 
which Jim had purchased as a part of 
his boat’s equipment. 

The image of Margaret Dudley 
floated before Jim’s eyes, and he won- 
dered if she would laugh when she heard 
the result of this last supreme fiasco. 
He had not the slightest intention of 
harming Shelby Wade while still ap- 
preciating the fact that Shelby might 
easily bring his own philanthropic ca- 
reer to an abrupt and ridiculous termina- 
tion. 

In the same abstract state of soul, 
Jim got into the dinghy with the others. 
Terence took the oars and pulled them 
down the beach a little way, landing 
oddly enough at the identical cove where 
Jim and Virginia had been seized. The 
evening was absolutely still, the air 
sweet with the fragrance of pines, and 
overhead the big buzzards, as if scent- 
ing bloodshed, were circling not far 
above the treetops in great sweeping 
spirals. 
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But Jim was unconscious of any 
beauty in the immediate surroundings, 
A mantle of gloom had fallen upon him, — 
not of fear at what might immediately 
follow, but a profound melancholy, 
edged with deep disgust at the failure* 
of every conscientious effort on his part 
to dispense the great fortune of which, 
from the first, he had felt himself to 
be a sort of trustee. 

They got out of the boat, which Ter- 
ence made fast, and, he and Conway car- 
rying the pistols, walked up the flat 
beach to the edge of the woods. Here 
young Conway, after a few muttered 
words with Shelby, turned to Terence. 

“We'll call it twenty paces, if that’s 
agreeable to you, Mr. O’Toole,” said he. 

“Twenty paces let it be, sor,” Ter- 
ence answered sepulchrally. 

“They may stand back to back,” said 
Conway, “and at the given word both 
are to take ten paces, turn and fire one 
shot.” 

To this Terence made objection. 
“And what if one were to walk faster 
than the other, sor? In that case he 
might be shootin’ his opponent in the 
back and him still goin’.” 

“Very good, then,” Conway agreed. 
“Tf you prefer the French procedure we 
can station them at twenty paces and 
let them fire at the word.” 

“Tt strikes me that would be better, 
sor,” said Terence, who had noted Jim’s 
apathy and distrusted Shelby’s hot im- 
patience. 

It was accordingly thus arranged. 
The distance was paced off by the two 
seconds, when Jim and Shelby were 
placed on their positions. Though the 
weapons were self-cockers, the hammers 
were set by the seconds and‘the re- 
volvers handed to the principals. Shel- 
by’s face was a little pale, though his 
dark eyes were burning and eager; but 
Jim was to all appearances as indiffer- 
ent as though engaging in practice with 
Terence from the stern of the Vaga- 
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bondia with an empty pickle bottle for 
target. 

Of the four, Terence alone was cold 
with apprehension. He had hoped to 
the last that there might be a good deal 
of bluff about the Southern boy’s insist- 
ence, and he now began to wonder if 
his, duty to Doctor Gladstone did not 
require of him a prevention of the silly 
duel. But there was much that was 
old-school about Terence, and he did 
not see how he could now in honor to his 
master withdraw him from the affair. 
Jim had taken a blow in the face, and 
Terence knew that Shelby was not of 
the breed to apologize. 

Young Conway, in the traditions of 
whose family were numerous duels, 
showed neither nervousness nor hesita- 
tion. 

“T shall count three, gentlemen,” he 
said. “At the word three you will raise 
your pistols and fire instantly. Are you 
ready 

“Ready,” came in one voice from the 
two young men. 

“One—two—three.” 

The two weapons rose simultaneously. 
Shelby fired and Jim swung half round 
in his tracks. He recovered himself and 
looked up. A buzzard soared low over 
his head. 

“IT always have hated those rotten 
birds,” said Jim slowly, then sighted at 
the encircling fowl. There was a sharp 
report and a crumpled mass of feathers 
came flopping down and struck the wa- 
ter with a splash. Jim tottered back 
two steps and leaned against a trunk 
of a pine. Terence rushed to his side, 
Conway following him. Shelby Wade 
stood for a moment upright, then 
walked forward slowly, his face deathly 
white. 

“My God!” cried Terence in con- 
sternation. “He has it clean through 
the chist.” 

It was true. The thirty-caliber steel- 
jacketed bullet had perforated the right 
side of Jim’s chest about three inches 


under the clavicle, coming out through 
the shoulder blade. Still leaning against 
the tree, he gave a slight cough, spat 
out a little blood, then looked at Shelby 
with a smile. 

“Well, Mr. Wade,” said he, “are you 
satisfied ?” 

Shelby’s nerve seemed on the point of 
deserting him. Conway spoke in his 
place. “I think I can answer for my 
principal that the affair need go no 
further,” said he. 4 

“Very well,” said Jim. “Then I have 
the honor to wish you good day. Come, 
Terence, let’s get out aboard.” 

Terence passed his arm under his 
shoulders, but Shelby spoke up. “You 
must bring him to the house,” said he. 

“Thank you kindly, sor,” said Terence 
dryly, “but I do be thinkin’. Mr. Glad- 
stone has had enough of Southern hos- 
pitality for the time bein’. I will be 
takin’ him to a doctor, and losin’ no 
time about it, sor.” 

And, picking Jim up in his strong 
arms, he bore him down across the beach 
to the dinghy, laid him in the stern 
and, stepping in after him, shoved vig- 
orously off. 


CHAPTER X. 


Jim rested luxuriously against the pil- 
low of his wheeled chair and watched 
the brightly colored throng of Amer- 


ica’s gayest winter resort. It was full 
season at Palm Beach, and the costly 
display would have made Monte Carlo 
look drab and bought a daily food ration 
for about all of starving Armenia. 

As sometimes happens in perforating 
gunshot wounds of the thorax, where 
the projectile is steel-jacketed, of small 
caliber and high velocity, Shelby’s bul- 
let had pierced his upper chest without 
injury to any nerve or blood vessel of 
size. And, thanks to healthy tissues and 
cleanliness, no infection had followed. 
The lung had been deflated temporarily 
from piercing of the pleural sack, and to 
get the bellows back in working order 
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Jim took exercise with “the blow bot- 
tles.” The surgeon had merely recom- 
mended these and rest. As the small 
darky propelled his chair slowly under 
the high shade of the palms, Jim looked 
with mild interest at the passing faces. 
And then suddenly he sat up with a 
gasp which sent through him a twinge 
of pain. 

For slowly approaching him, pro- 
pelled by a white-clad nurse, was such 
a chair as his own; and in it the materi- 
alized object of many long and wistful 
daydreams, Although the charming 
face lacked the rich coloring which he 
remembered, there was no mistaking 
the vivid, violet eyes with their black- 
fringed lambrequins, and the wide, 
sweet mouth set a little aslant. It was 
Margaret Dudley, evidently convales- 
cent from some illness. 

She recognized Jim at the same mo- 
ment, and both pronounced simultane- 


_ ously the word “Stop” as the chairs 


came abreast. 

“Miss Dudley!” murmured Jim. 
“What’s happened you?” 

“Jim Gladstone! What’s happened 
you?” 

“A little setback in my headlong rush 
of high endeavor. Have you been ill?” 

“Yes. ‘Flu’ and a touch of pneu- 
monia. And you?” 

“A bullet through the breather. I 
fought a duel—or at least I was fought 
a duel against. My own victim was a 
buzzard.” 

“Have you lost your mind, too?” 

“No, only fifty thousand dollars and 
a little more self-assurance. Stripped 
again by the Philistines. A sort of back- 
fire of the Piney Head fiasco. All it 
lacked was that they forgot to fine me 
twenty-five dollars for shooting a scav- 
enging fowl.” 

“Please stop talking in cryptograms 
and tell me what happened.” 

They caused their chairs to be drawn 
out of the channel. Margaret’s nurse 
seated herself on a bench at a little dis- 


tance with a book, while Jim’s smalf 
darky composed himself for a nap, 

Talking slowly and in a low voice, 
Jim described his misadventure and, 
having ascertained that he was entirely 
out of danger, Margaret tilted back her 
head and indulged in the third jrre- 
pressible laugh of their acquaintance- 
ship. 

“At any rate,” said Jim, “each time 
we meet J am able to furnish you with 
the makings of a good laugh. And that 
is what you need. You were made to 
laugh rather than to mourn,” 

“T’ve stopped mourning, Jim.” 

He thrilled under this first sound of 
his Christian name on her lips. 

“That’s good news.” He looked at 
her inquiringly. A tinge of color spread 
over her skin, diaphanous from illness, 

“You see, Jim. You're not the only 
one to get into awkward situations and 
be made ridiculous by a too-impulsive 
method of doing good.” 

“What?” cried Jim, raising himself 
erect in his chair. “Has anybody had 
the nerve to knock you?” 

Margaret gave her twisted smile and 
a little gleam showed from her violet 
eyes. “Not long ago,” said she, “just 
before I was taken ill, I received a let- 
ter from a Canadian girl, a Red Cross 
nurse. She asked me rather imperti- 
nently if the John Phillips Memorial 
Home for Children could by any chance 
have been given its name in memoriam~ 
of Captain John Phillips, A, E. F., late 
of Boston; and, if so, through what mo- 
tive. She went on to explain that she 
had become engaged to Captain Phillips 
less than a week before he was killed 
in action, and for this reason she did 
not quite understand why a young, un- 
married Boston lady, who was no re- 
lation, should found that particular sort 
of charity for this especial hero. Now 
you had better laugh a little yourself.” 

Jim did not laugh. He felt rather 
like singing a Jubilate. His eyes may 
have told how this news affected him, 
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for a deeper wave of color swept over 
Margaret’s face. 

“I never felt such a fool in my life,” 
said she. “Of course this news is not 
going to affect my carrying on the work, 
though it shall be under another name. 
But as you may easily imagine it has 
effectually dried my tears.” 

Jim, with a pulse which a fortnight 
earlier might have proved dangerous 
to his lacerated alveoli, laid his hand 
upon the back of hers. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Margaret,” 
said he. “Any rich person can spend 
money on himself with perfect safety, 
but you’ve got to mind your step when 
you start in to dispense it for doing 
good.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Doctor Gladstone, who had run down 
to Palm Beach to see how his son was 
getting on, found Jim in so buoyant a 
state of heart that he permitted himself 
another good laugh over the most re- 
cent discomfiture. 

“At any rate, dad,” said Jim, “I got 
some real action this time. Major 
Shelby writes me that everything is go- 
ing strong, and with less difficulty and 
expense than he had counted on. Young 
Wade is making amends for his damn 
foolishness by working day and night, 
and taking it full and by, it looks as if 
I might put this thing across and pro- 
duce a lot of cotton and drag a com- 
munity of our best old Southern families 
out of the slough of poverty and de- 
spond, to say nothing of adding impor- 
tantly to one of the country’s most nec- 
essary products.” 

“That’s fine, Jim. How about brother 
Cy and the other kidnapers?” 

“Oh, I let them slide, just like Mr. 
and Mrs, King. You see, if it hadn’t 
been for them, I’d never have seen 
Margaret again, and if it hadn’t been 
for Cy I shouldn’t have found her here.” 
“And how about Margaret?” 

“Well, I’m not rushing things, dad. 
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That appears to have been the principal 
fault in my method. One of these days 
that sweet and tender lady is going to 
have a sure enough opportunity for do- 
ing good. She’s still terribly sore about 
the late Captain John Phillips. I know 
the feeling a little, but just imagine 
what it must be to a sensitive girl to — 
get a memorial home going full blast 
and then find that its object and tutelary 
deity had turned her down cold and got 
engaged to another girl a week before 
his martyr’s crown. Must put her 
rather off men altogether.” 

“Off that one at least,’ Doctor Glad- 
stone admitted. “But aside from all 
personal feeling, since»you are both 
working for the same lofty purpose, it 
seems to me that you might pool your 
efforts a little.” 

“Well, you see there’s one point on 
which we can’t agree. She claims that 
aside from relieving immediate distress 
it’s hardly worth while trying to help 
people who are quite capable of help- 
ing themselves if they want to bad 
enough. Her specialty is giving the 
kids a start.” 

“I think she’s right.” 

“So do I, up to a certain point. At 
the same time, I maintain that one can 
do a lot for able-bodied adults that are 
bogged down or on the wrong track, or 
have lost their courage or faith or pep 
or whatever it is that enables people” 
to get on. I’m going to give it an- 
other try, and then if I run into a 
deadfall again, I'll admit that all men 
are ingrates.” 


The devoted Doctor Gladstone re- 
turned North to continue his warfare 
in suburban trenches of snowy filth 
against the microbic hosts of “flu” and 
pneumonia. Jim’s condition rapidly im- 
proved, and in a few days he was able 
to walk about and practice filling the 
deflated lung to normal dimensions by 
deep breaths of the resinous and briny 
air. He spent long hours with Mar- 
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garet Dudley, whose robust physique 
was rapidly throwing off the ill effects 
of mental disturbance and its ensuing 
iliness. Doctor Gladstone had told her 
of Jim’s immediate resolution on find- 
ing himself suddenly very rich. And 
how he had been already on his quest 
of doing good at their first meeting 
when Margaret had so severely rated 
him for being, as she had wrongly sup- 
posed, an idle pleasure seeker. 

“I did you a very great injustice, 
Jim,” said she, “and I’m awfully sorry, 
while at the same time I am relieved 
to know that I’m not entirely responsible 
for all the trouble you’ve had.” 

“The trouble hasn’t done me any 
harm,” said Jim, “and it has taught me 
alot. I’m beginning to understand rich 
people better. Every poor person with 
any spark of generosity thinks that if 
only he were rich he’d do such a lot for 
everybody, and he can’t understand why 
rich people don’t do it. It’s impossible 


for him to realize that it is about as 
hard to spend money usefully as it is 


to make it.” 

“Hold fast to children,” said Mar- 
garet. “You can’t go wrong with 
them.” 

“But it selieves the parents of their 
obligations,” Jim objected. 

“Perhaps—but I don’t care if it does. 
The children get the benefit.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “there doesn’t seem 
to be much chance of missionary work 
in this pleasure city. It’s a sort of 
exposition of unearned increment. I 
thought of cruising round the Bahamas, 
but a man I talked to last night, who’d 
just come from Nassau, tells me these 
caymen and cinch blowers are begin- 
ning to roll in fat surfeit, thanks to 
American prohibition. Their only 
worry is lest the eighteenth amend- 
ment be repealed with the next admin- 
istration. It’s brought a swarm of 
spenders who save up in the United 
States and pour millions into the West 
Indies.” 
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But the following day Jim had reason 
to reconsider his statement that no finan- 
cial support was required by the gay 
and glittering frequenters of Palm 
Beach. During his sojourn there, he 
had noticed several times a family of 
New Yorkers who bore an aristocratic 
name and who appeared to be much in 
evidence and in demand because of their 
attractive personalities, clothes, jewels, 
and participation in the different gay 
events. The mother was something of 
a grande dame, beautiful, with snowy 
hair, and that cachet of elegance which 
takes several generations for the mak- 
ing. The daughters, three in number, 
were uncommonly pretty and of well- 
bred demeanor; and a _ son, about 
twenty-five, was the type of young New 
Yorker which theater and movies find it 
so difficult to depict, handsome, pol- 
ished, easy of manner, with a certain 
keen shrewdness in his face which dif- 
ferentiates the young American of for- 
tune and position from Englishmen of 
the same class. Jim, watching them 
with interest, at several times thought 
to himself that here was a representa- 
tive family of America’s upper class, 
who so far as liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness were concerned extracted full 
measure from what life had to offer with 
elegance and dignity, and who must be 
about as far removed from carking 
care as it is possible to imagine. 

He discovered his mistake by what 
he thought to be a humiliating acci- 
dent. Finding, while on a stroll, a 
sunny and secluded spot on the edge 
of a little bay he stretched himself out 
on the warm sand to rest, and pres- 
ently dropped off to sleep. The mur- 
mur of voices partially roused him, but 
it was not until a rather startling state- 
ment had been absorbed by his drowsing 
consciousness that he fully awoke to 
the fact of his position. He had un- 
wittingly overheard something which he 
knew the speakers would be dismayed 
to have let go beyond themselves, and 
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Jim had no idea of how long they had 
been talking or what other personal 
family secrets had been divulged. These 
speakers were the young man of the 
family, to which Jim had ascribed such 
singular blessings, and the eldest daugh- 
ter. They were apparently sitting on 
the other side of the cluster of scrub 
palmetto behind which Jim had 
stretched out, and as they were on the 
edge of the path, Jim hoped that they 
might finish their consultation and go 
their way without discovering him. He 
had already heard enough to make it 
extremely awkward for him to reveal 
his presence, and the chances were that 
they would receive his assurance of un- 
willing eavesdropper who had just 
awakened with disbelief. 

Wherefore Jim decided to lie motion- 
less and spare the contretemps. 

“I tell you, Evelyn,” said the man’s 
voice, “there’s no other way out. 
You’ve got to marry this old rounder 
and make him come across. We're in 
the last trench. Father writes that the 


least uncertainty about his credit at this 
moment would blow him higher than 


a kite. He’s carrying this great load 
of stuff on a shoe string, and his loans 
would be called and he’d be bankrupt 
and buried in debt as deep as that dry 
hole I’ve sunk all I could beg and bor- 
row in.” 

This last expression struck on sym- 
pathetic ears. Jim had seen unfortu- 
nates who had sunk their fortunes and 
those of friends in dry borings, and 
not far from the gusher which had so 
richly returned his own gamble. 

“But I just can’t do it, Jim,” mur- 
mured the girl, a sob in her voice. 

“Well, then this family goes glim- 
mering, that’s all! Mother’s jewels are 
all in soak, and I’m picked clean and 
owe a thousand gambling debts, and the 
hotel people are just about ready to 
grab our trunks and wish us bon jour. 
Announcement of your engagement with 
Hartwell would be good for an indefi- 


nite standoff. They'll keep their mouths 
shut, but they want their money, an@ 
you can’t blame them.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned the girl. “If I 

make the play, I'll go through with it. 
But you know what a horror he is,” 
_ “T know. It’s awful. But it’s the 
last chance. I don’t care about myself, 
but there’s mother and the girls, and 
dad’s getting on, and I doubt he’d stand 
the gaff. He’d walk into his den and 
there’d be a muffled report and ruin. 
He says that he can weather it if he 
can keep up the bluff another thirty 
days. But you know what these society 
reporters are. ‘Vandergoote Family 
Sojourn at Palm Beach Brought to Ab- 
rupt End. Luggage Seized by Hotel 
Management,’ and all that sort of stuff. 
It’s up to you, sis. You're the one 
white hope. You and only you can 
save the family from ruin and disgrace, 
and I’ve got a sneaking notion that old 
Hartwell suspects something. He’d see 
us through, but he’ll want his pound of 
flesh.” 

The girl began to sob. Jim’s mind 
was working rapidly. Eavesdropping 
has its penalties even though uninten- 
tional, and he was instantly gripped by 
the idea that here at least was an op- 
portunity for the doing good to which 
he had sworn himself, and one with no 
danger of any unfortunate repercus- 
sion. It was not in the nature of an in- 
vestment in which he might be victim- 
ized nor an attempt at the reorganiza- 
tion of a faulty system of life, but 
merely in the nature of a loan, or gift 
if it came to that, to gentlefolk in dire 
distress. It might save one life dear 
to others and avert the ruin of another, 
Then, as if to cement his quickly form- 
ing resolution, the girl voiced the very 
thought which was passing through his 
own brain. 

“Oh! what’s the use of friends?” she 
wailed. “Just think of all the fright- 
fully rich people we know and what 
they are continually giving to silly char- 
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ities. Why can’t people of our class 
stand by each other in moments like 
this? Why isn’t there some rich dis- 
interested person with enough imagina- 
tion to appreciate that there’s nobody 
who needs help like those in our posi- 
tion on the edge of the precipice?” 
“Well, my friends all got stuck in 
that oil venture and blame me for it, 
though I stated it was a straight gamble, 
and dad’s friends have already been 


taxed the limit,:I fancy, and mother’s 


friends would tattle and give the game 
away. The meney to tide us over 
wouldn’t do us any good if it were to 


- leak out that we were at the end of our 


string. Besides, people are such brutes. 
They might be willing to give a poor 
obscure person a hand up, but they all 
love to see rich and socially prominent 
ones likes ourselves come a cropper.” 

“But it’s so cruel,” sobbed his sister. 
“What harm have we ever done to any- 
body ?” 

“None,” answered her brother bit- 
terly, “and mighty little good. That’s 
where I’ve missed out. There are one 
or two men down in Texas I might 
have helped if I’d had a mind to, but 
I passed them up, and two of them 
have since struck it rich. Fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand barrels a day. 
One of them braced me for five hun- 
dred dollars. If I'd let him have it 
he’d be good to-day for a twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar touch, and not even ask for 
my I O U.” 

Jim, now bursting with generous im- 
pulse, could appreciate the truth of this. 
For himself things had looked rickety 
for a while during boring operations, 
and he could easily imagine how richly 
he might now reward just such a 
friendly service. 

“Very well,” said the girl, and there 
was a shudder in her voice. “Then I 
suppose I’m to be the sacrifice. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if I weren’t in love 
with Herbert.” 

She began to sob again, and Jim 
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heard the scratch of a match as fe 
brother lighted a cigarette. Jim waited 
no longer. He rose a little stiffly, and 
the palmetto crackled as he brushed 
against it. Looking across the growth 
he met the eyes of a young Vandergoote 
fastened on him with horror and a ris. 
ing anger. The girl looked up and 
stifled a little scream. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“I beg your pardon,” said Jim. “] 
was taking a nap here and your voices 
woke me up—about five minutes ago,” 

Vandergoote’s eyes were steely, 
“About five minutes ago?” said he, 
“Don’t you think that you might have 
made a noise?” 

“T’d already heard enough to make 
it embarrassing,” said Jim frankly, “and 
I hoped that you would go away. What 
you’ve been saying would never have 
got past me.” 

The girl was staring at him fixedly, 

“Then why did you get up?” she 
asked. 

“Because,” said Jim quietly, “I hap 
pen to be one of those rich people that 
you were just deploring the lack of.” 

“What do you mean?” asked her 
brother, in whose tanned face a dark 
flush had risen. 

“T struck it rich in oil not long ago,” 
Jim answered. “Bored into a gusher 
and got it under control. I was nearly 
down to my last dollar when she began 
to roar. I’ve heard enough to make 
me feel like offering to be of service to 

ou.” 

The brother and sister seemed quite 
bereft of speech. The girl, in fact, 
looked frightened, but whether because 
she thought they had disturbed the 
slumbers of a lunatic or because, Alad- 
dinlike, she was terrified at the sudden 
‘apparition of the beneficent genii, Jim 
could not have told. Her brother was 
staring at Jim as though trying to adapt 
his mind to his startling announcement. 
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better than his sister because, although 
unsuccessful in his own venture, he had 
seen men strike oil and witnessed the 
various peculiar reactions on different 
temperaments of sudden, astounding, 
unexpected, and often unlimited wealth. 
In some cases this produced a numbed, 
awed condition; others it seemed to ap- 

ll. Others were unable to rise men- 
tally to the actuality of their powers 
and continued to plod on in the same 
parsimonious or economical way, buy- 
ing perhaps some one insignificant ob- 
ject, heretofore the height of their im- 
aginings, the limit of their conceptions 
of wealth—a flivver—a gramophone—a 
plush or golden-oak parlor suite—or 
painted their entire premises. But there 
were also these rare ones of donative 
impulse, who loved to give for the sake 
of giving; and here, as he looked at 
Jim’s eager boyish face, it seemed to 
him that Heaven had opened its portals 
and shed one of these, as in old legends. 

But he restrained from leaping on 
this opportunity perhaps from some in- 
stinct that it is not well to grapple with 
a god, nor to snatch at Fortune’s wheel 
when rolling in the right direction. 

“Your offer rather takes my breath 
away,” said he, “but I’m afraid you 
don’t quite realize what you’d be letting 
yourself in for.” 

Jim smiled. “I can form a pretty 
good guess,” said he. “I paid my own 
bill last night, and at first glance at 
the total I though there must be an- 
other James Gladstone who had rented 
a wing of the hotel and been entertain- 
ing royalty.” 

“James Gladstone?” The girl stared 
at him with a light of recognition in her 
eyes. “Are you the James Gladstone 
that had that Girls’ Vacation Home at 
Piney Head ?” 

“The same,” Jim answered. “Let me 
tell you about it.” 

He seated himself near her on a 
fallen pine, and in a few brief words 
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He could understand the offer a little ~ 


43 
described his previous adventures in do- 
ing good, including that of the sea island 
and the duel. j 

The pair listened to him in more as- 
tonishment than amusement, and when 
he had finished Duane Vandergoote 
struck his thigh a ringing slap with his 
hand. 

“Good Lord,” said he, “and after all 
that you still want to help people out of 
a mess?” 

“That’s one of the reasons,” said Jim. 
“T’m a stubborn sort of cuss about some 
things, and I want to beat the game.” 

“But I don’t believe you quite realize 
how deeply we're in. It’s not merely 
a matter of a few hundreds; you see 
we're rather extravagant people, I’m 
afraid, and never learned the trick of 
bargaining.” 

“I’ve rather got out of it myself,” 
said Jim. “It doesn’t take long when 
you never had it badly. Suppose you 
give me an idea of what it would take 
to see you through the present crisis.” 

Duane reached in his pocket and drew 
out a document which at first glance 
one might have thought to be a con- 
tractor’s estimate for building a sum- 
mer home at Greenwich. 

“That’s the damage up to date,” said 
he. 

Jim glanced at it, raised his eyebrows, 
then laughed. “I’m glad I’m rich,” said 
he. “I might want to marry and bring 
my family here one day, and this gives 
me something to go on. I believe I’m 
also guilty of .having overheard you 
say you had some gambling debts.” 

“Quite so,” Duane admitted. “A 
few of the chaps here hold my I O U’s 
for a little over two thousand.” 

Jim drew out the check book which 
in his quest never left’ his person, re- 
placing, as his father had aptly re- 
marked, the consecrated sword of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Adding 
a third to the monumental bill, he 
looked at Duane inquiringly. 
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“Duane Vandergoote,” murmured the 
young man. 

Jim filled and signed the check, then 
rose and handed it to him with a bow. 

“I’m pleased and honored to render 
you this service,” said he. “You may, 
of course, consider it a friendly loan, 
but don’t let that part of it worry 
you. Don’t try to say anything about 
it just now.” He turned and looked at 
the girl with a smile. 

“I hope that it will all come out 
right, and that you never have to marry 
Mr. Hartwell,” said he. “It’s bad 
enough not to be able to marry the per- 
son whom you love. I know because 
I happen to be in love myself. You 
can thank me by doing the same thing 
for somebody when the chance falls 
your way.” 

And, pieking up his stick, he bowed 
again, and walked off slowly down the 
winding path. 


Jim did not tell Margaret Dudley 
of this last benefaction. He had a 
vague feeling that she would disapprove 
it; that she would deny the right or title 
to such considerable assistance in the 
case of folk like these who normally 
would spend enough in a day for their 
selfish pleasure and luxury to provide 
the needs of a poor deserving family 
for a month—or incidentally to feed 
the hungry little mouths of her own 
fold for half that length of time. 

But Jim saw it differently. His in- 
itial object had been to relieve distress 
as he encountered it in his walkings up 
and down, without reference to merit 
or circumstance, and this was some- 
thing which had to be achieved in pro- 
porfion to the conditions of the sufferer 
or sufferers. Kings may suffer as bit- 
terly as beggars; Croesus may endure 
more agonizing pangs than Lazarus; but 
these could not be relieved as those of 
Lazarus might be. Jim reasoned it 
somewhat in this way. He might not 
have subscribed to a charity for equip- 
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ping a vessel to cruise about in seareh 
of castaways, but if he personally were 
to have fallen in with castaways, he 
would have shared with them ration for 
ration and stitch for stitch to the last 
of his food and water and bodily coy. 
ering, and it would have made no dif. 
ferénce whether they were of the cabin 
or the forecastle. 

So now he saw in these people whom 
he had offered to tide through their 
crisis, a family of castaways not only 
in disttress but bitter danger of death, 
and in the case of Evelyn a life rather 
worse than that. Meager assistance 
would have done them no good, so he 
had relieved their necessities in pro- 
portion to their need. 

Late in the afternoon, while changing 
for dinner, a bell boy brought him a 
note from Mrs, Vandergoote requesting 
that if convenient he call at her suite. 
Jim did so, and found her alone. Her 
eyes showed traces of tears. 

“T wonder if you quite realize what 
you have done, Mr. Gladstone?” she 
asked. 

“I hope so, Mrs. Vandergoote,” Jim 
answered. 

“My husband is one of the few Amer- 
ican financiers who suffered heavily 
from the war instead of profiting by it. 
He has been making a hard fight to 
weather the storm, and at this moment 
has every hope of doing so, if the im- 
mediate crisis can be passed. But his 
liabilities are enormous, and he is car- 
rying tremendous loans. The slightest 
reflection on his credit at this moment 
would be fatal—precipitate a catas- 
trophe. This situation has developed 
since we came here, and we have re- 
mained simply because the means were 
lacking to settle our account and go.” 

“IT gathered this from what I unin- 
tentionally overheard,” said Jim. 

“Your act,” said Mrs. Vandergoote, 
“has probably averted not only our 
financial ruin but actual tragedy, besides 
the wreck of my daughter Evelyn’s life 
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happiness. I don’t think that my hus- 
band would have survived the crash. 
He is a proud man and, if I must admit 
it, a desperate gambler, who may have 
placed even his life on the stake. Of 
course we are not out of the woods yet, 
put for some reason I feel that the dan- 
ger is past.” She stepped to Jim and 
took both his hands in hers, her eyes 
filled with tears. “You darling boy,” 
she said. “Such acts as yours do not 
happen for nothing; I have been a very 
bitter woman for these past few months, 
but you have brought back not only my 
lost faith in human kindliness, but my 
faith in God.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Jim went to dinner feeling happier 
than since he had seen the oil gush 
over the derrick under which he had 
sunk the comparatively small inheritance 
from his maternal grandfather. He 
longed to tell Margaret of what had 
happened, but felt that he could not do 
so in justice to the Vandergootes. 

For the next few days his interest in 
the immediate future fortunes of these 
people to whom he had rendered such 
timely aid was almost equal to that in 
his own. 

Margaret Dudley could not help but 
observe his peculiar air of excited ela- 
tion and was puzzled by it. Jim was 
presented to the other Vandergoote 
daughters and, never thinking in his un- 
sophistication what significance Marga- 
ret might ascribe to his doing so, he in- 
vited the Vandergootes and Margaret 
several times for excursions aboard the 
Vagabondia, which was anchored in the 
lagoon. Neither did he observe that 
in the course of these sails Margaret 
was very subdued, and that there was a 
look of understanding in her deep vio- 
let eyes as they observed the almost af- 
fectionate bearing of this distinguished 
family toward their host. 

But Jim, not having the hide of the 
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Florida alligator, could not help but feel 
her growing reserve. It seemed to him 
that their sympathies from having so 
closely approached were, for some dis- 
tressing reason, growing subtly apart. 
Their talks together were more formal, 
less confidential, and but little was said 
upon that topic previously of greatest 
interest to them both—the problem of 
doing good. 

Jim began to fear dismally that the 
delightful softening of Margaret’s atti- 
tude toward him of the first week of 
his sojourn must have been due to her 
weakened physical condition, and that 
now, with returning health and vigor, 
she was growing back into herself with 
that serene self-sufficiency she had 
shown on their previous meetings. He 
began to despair of ever winning her 
heart, and one day when seized by a sort 
of panic at this idea he had confided 
in Evelyn Vandergoote, with whom he 
had come to be on terms of almost 
brotherly intimacy. 

This discerning and thoroughly so- 
phisticated damsel turned away her head 
to smile. 

“Don’t worry, Jim,” said she, “it’s 
going to be all right.” 

“What makes you think so?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t think anything about it. I 
know it.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“A sea bird whispered it.” 

“Well, I wish your blooming bird 
would whisper it to me.” 

“You'll do a little whispering your- 
self, one of these days. Listen, Jim. 
Margaret is not one of those girls that 
you can take by storm. She’s like a 
proud little walled city that will not 
surrender until convinced that to do so 
would be for the greatest good of the 
garrison.” 

“T felt that all the time,” said Jim. 
“That’s the reason I’ve gone so slowly 
about it. Besides I don’t know much 
about girls.” 
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“Men like you don’t need to. The 
girls know about them.” 

“She knows that I’m a well-meaning 
fool.” 


knows better than that. But. 


‘she may want to subject you to the 
acid test a little, now that you’ve been so 
thoroughly smelted in your high en- 
deavor.” 

“Do you think she really cares for 
me a little?” 

“More than that. She’s nearly ready 
to be ‘crazy about you, and when such 
a girl lets herself go, it’s rather like 
kicking a hole in the Croton Dam. But 
it’s not going to hurt her any to see 
you appreciated a little. All you’ve got 
to do, my dear, is to sit tight and bide 
your time.” ae 

“T’m afraid Duane may cut me out.” 

“A dozen Duanes couldn’t cut you 
out. No doubt he’d try if it were any- 
body but you, because Duane is not en- 
tirely a fool. But under the circum- 
stances he’d soon kill himself, and if 
he didn’t, I'd do it for him. Oh, Jim, 
listen i 

“Listening 

think we're nearly acress the 
shoals. Mother got a splendid letter 
from dad last night. We may get a 
wire any moment to say that he has 
wound up his deal, and that we’re all 
back on terra firma.” 

And then that evening the wire came. 
Jim had wandered out after dinner to 
look for Margaret, who had not ap- 
peared at her customary table. It was 
a glorious night with a great moon 
nearly full, about on a level with the 
high palm fronds, the edges of which 
were silvered as the brilliant rays 
struck down from them. People, like 
lower animals, are never long in a place 
without having their particular haunts. 
Jim knew that Margaret’s was at a cer- 
tain turning of a path where, between 
the bolls of the big royal palms, one got 
a charming vista of the sea and was sel- 

dom disturbed by noisy groups. 
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He turned his steps in this direction: 
and, on drawing near -the spot, failed 
to observe two details of vital impor- 
tance to a young man who has nerved 
himself up to the point of coming to 
a positive understanding with the lady 
of his choice. One of these was that 
Margaret had slightly changed her loca- 
tion, for the sake of shelter, from the 
damp little easterly air fanning in from 
the sea, and was ambushed, as one 
might say, behind a great mass of flow- 
ering rhododendrons ; the other, that he 
was, himself, being followed at some 
little distance by a graceful girlish 
wraith in gauzy-white tulle, with bare 
flashing arms and carrying a scrap of 
paper in her hand. 

Jim paused to look about, disap- 
pointed at finding the spot vacant. 
Margaret, watching him, waited to see 
if he could sense her near presence, and 
at that moment Evelyn, following, stole 
softly up from behind and reaching out 
her hands placed them over his eyes. 

Jim did not move. He guessed who 
it was and guessed also at the errand 
which had brought her. 

“Evelyn!” he said} and turned; and 
as he did so the bare arms slipped 
around his neck and he found himself 
being rapturously kissed. 

“Oh, Jim,” whispered Evelyn, al- 
most in a sob, “it’s come.” 

“The telegram ?” 

“Yes. It’s all right. Our troubles 
are all over.” 

Jim clasped her about the waist and 
kissed her in return. 

“Thank God!” said he fervently, then 
stepped back and took both her hands 
in his. 

“Mother wants to see you right 
away,” said Evelyn. 


They started back together toward _ 


the hotel. A few minutes later another 
figure followed by the same path, walk- 
ing slowly and with drooping head. 
Margaret went to her rooms and rang 
for her nurse. 
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“J think I’ve had enough of this 
place, Elsie,” said she. “‘I’d like to take 
the morning train for home. Please go 
dowrr and see if you can get a state- 
room.” 


Having failed to find Margaret, Jim 
could scarcely wait for the following 
day. He was particularly late because 
he felt that at last he had defeated the 
jinx which so far had injected a squirt 
of poison to each of his attempts at 
doing good. This toxin, increasing its 
virulence with each successive effort 
until Jim had been obliged to admit that 
were the geometric progression to con- 
tinue, his next would have to be noth- 
ing short of fatal in order to preserve 
its due mathematical ratio. 

On awakening he lay for some time 
stretching luxuriously, and in that state 
of blissful relaxation which comes of 
vigor fully restored and the anticipa- 
tion of a perfect day for the enjoyment 
of which there is no particular hurry. 
Evelyn had said the night before that 
there was no longer any reason why 
he should not tell Margaret of the serv- 
ice he had rendered their family. 
Duane had settled the mere pecuniary 
obligation with a draft on his father’s 
frm, and Jim had himself received a 
letter from Mr. Vandergoote in which 
he requested the honor of acting as 
Jim’s host on his return to New York, 
when he hoped to express in some meas- 
ure his appreciation of the service ren- 
dered. 

It never entered Jim’s head to expect 
any particular credit from Margaret for 
an act of impulsive generosity, that he 
knew would be taken for granted be- 
tween them, because it was merely in 
a manner of speaking, his profession, 
her profession—a profession which it 
was his ardent hope to practice with 
her jointly some day. It would no more 
have occurred to him to expect praise 
for having come to the rescue of the 
Vandergootes than the captain of a 
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well-found ship would expect praise 
from a fellow master mariner for hav- 
ing picked up and taken aboard in mid- 
ocean a boatload of castaways. In the 
same way a distinguished surgeon 
would look for no particular commen- 
dation from a confrére for having suc- 
cored the victims of a railroad accident 
on a train on which he-happened to be 
traveling. But if this surgeon had by 
the employment of his skill and judg- 
ment saved a life or two by an im- 
promptu operation which his confréte 
held to be impossible under the existing 
circumstances, he would feel naturally 
elated about it and entitled to praise. 

This precisely expresses Jim’s feel- 
ing in the matter. He had done some- 
thing which Margaret had averred was 
most difficult if not impossible to 
achieve. This was to render pecuniary 
aid to sound and able-bodied adults 
with no financial or ethical damage. 
And the amazing part of it was that 
they were about the last people in the 
world that the average person would 
have considered as in need of or en- 
titled to such assistance, while if any 
damage had been done by his act, Jim 
could not conceive wherein it lay—at 
that moment. 

He breakfasted in his rooms, and 
about ten o’clock went out in search of 
Margaret, chuckling a little at what he 
considered to be his triumph over her. 
She was nowhere to be found, so after 
an hour’s vain search he went out 
aboard the Vagabondia till luncheon 
time. Terence, to whom he confided 
the result of his last adventure in doing 
good, looked rather grave. 

“Tis a fine thing, sor,” said he, “to 
help such gentlefolk when in a hole, but 
I will be feeling better about it when 
ye have told Miss Dudley the whole 
story and hear what she has to say.” 

A little chill struck through Jim. 
“What do you mean?” he asked sharply. 

His faithful henchman drew down 
his grizzled bushy eyebrows, 
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“Has it not struck ye, sor, that ’tis 
possible Miss Dudley may be a little 
jealous: 

“Jealous?” cried Jim. “Good ‘ton 
why should she be jealous?” 

“Tis the way of womankind, sir. I 
mind how she was watchin’ the young 
ladies, and particular Miss Evelyn, the 
last time we went for a sail. Might she 
not be thinkin’ there was some other 
raison beyond that of the doin’ good 
which she knew nothin’ about which led 
to the pleasant relations between your- 
self and these swell folk.” 

Jim stared at him in dismay. “Je- 
hoshaphat! I never thought of that. 
You mean that she may have thought 
I had a special interest which was not 
entirely philanthropy.” 

“So it might have looked even to an 
old bonehead like meself, sor.” 

Jim stared at him for a moment, then 
made a break for the side. “Set me 
ashore, quick,”’ said he. 

Terence complied when Jim rushed 
up to the hotel at a speed which tested 
fully the inflated lung. Going to the 
desk, he was about to ask if Miss Dud- 
ley were in her room, when the clerk 
handed him a note. Jim, recognizing 
Margaret’s writing, ripped it open and 
read as follows: 


Dear. Jim: Things have not been running 
entirely to my satisfaction at the Home. Be- 
ing now quite well, I have suddenly decided 
that I ought not to absent myself any longer. 
I am leaving by this morning’s train. I shall 
try to see your father in New York and give 
him the good news of your splendid recovery. 
For some reason I have a feeling that I am 
soon to hear of your being done a great 
deal of good yourself. And surely there is 
nobody who more deserves it. With all best 
wishes for your happiness, 

Marcaret 


Jim read this note thrice through be- 
fore its deeper meaning got its full re- 
action. Then, having glimpsed Evelyn 
on the terrace, he tore out in that direc- 
tion with a haste which disregarded in- 
fervening animate objects. He found 


the girl chatting with a group of friends, 
but at sight of his wild face she excused 
herself and led him out of earshot, 


Whatever’s hap- 


“Mercy, 
pened ?” 

Jim thrust the note at her as if it 
had been a dagger. 

“Read that!” said he sepulchrally, “I 


Jim! 


‘knew that there'd be a jinx in it some- 


where.” 

Evelyn read the note and stared at 
him aghast. Then she burst into a peal 
of laughter. 

“That settles it, Jim. You've got her 
hooked.” 

“Hooked ?” 

“T’'ll say so. She’s swallowed the 
mullet, hook, sinker, and float. She’s 
torn off at the end of a long line, but 
she’s good and fast. All you've got tg 
do now is to reel her carefully in. Ever 
fish for tarpon, Jim?” 

“No, thank God, since you seem to 
think this is a similar outdoor sport.” 

Evelyn reflected for an instant, while 
Jim watched her in the silent agony of 
the novice, who fears that he has com- 
mitted an irreparable error. 

“Listen, Jim, I'll go in and write to 
her. The letter will go North on your 
train.” 

“My train?” 

“Yes. You are leaving on this aft- 
ernnoon’s flyer.” 

“Oh, am I? Of course I am.” 

“Of course. If it’s full up you can 
buy another car, or a special train or 
something.” 

“T’ll get an airplane.” 

“Well, do that if you like, but there’s 
no such desperate hurry. It would be 
better that she got my letter first and 
had a chance to think it over a little. 


It will give her time to realize how un- 


just she’s been.” 

“There’s something in that,” Jim ad-* 
mitted. “She’s owned up to having been 
that once or twice before.” 

“So much the better. That noble 
young woman is going to do a lot of 
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thinking when she’s read what I shall 
I have to say.” 

“But are you sure you want to tell 
her all that, Evelyn?” 

“I certainly do. I should like to pro- 
claim it from the housetops. It can’t 
do the slightest harm now, as mother 
got a letter from dad this morning in 
which he said that he had everything 
nailed down and clamped on the inside. 
He’s not going to get caught like that 
again. Now you get going. What are 
you going to do with your boat?” 

“T'll lend her to Duane until I come 
back to get her.” 

“Well, Duane will know what to do 
with her. Now start and go.” 

“I’m off,” said Jim. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


There are in the lives of most people 
certain moments of self-discouragement 
which is not directed against the whims 
of fortune or any especial recent error 
of judgment or behavior, but is rather 
a sort of general disgust of self as an 
impersonal individual, his or her meth- 
ods, point of view, and especially final 
results. 

Margaret Dudley was in one of those 
moods this dreary February afternoon. 
She had returned directly to the home, 
where a certain number of children were 
housed during the winter, little or- 
phans, or those whose parents were ill 
and home conditions wretched. They 
were all in the playroom and happily ob- 
livious to the dismal February thaw. 

Margaret, in her cozy little suite be- 
fore a cheerful open fire of apple 
stumps, looked out at the snow begin- 
ning to fall again in great flakes and 
the grim leaden sky etched with the 
straggling branches of locust trees and 
under them the highway, a sort of mer 
de glace, with great frozen ruts in what 
had been snow, but was now weeping 
ice, and compared her surroundings 
with those softly tempered ones she had 
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so abruptly quitted. It was borne in 
upon her that she had done a silly thing, 
Her nurse had caught a bad cold and 
was in bed with a temperature, The 
Home had really been excellently ad- 
ministered by her efficient staff, and it 
struck Margaret that there was actually 
no more reason for her being there at 
that moment than for her having named 
it after a brave man—if a bit of a fraud 
in his sentimental relations, as brave 
men often are—who was the recent 
fiancé of another girl. 

Margaret was feeling lonesome, dis- 
couraged, and depressed, and there was 
a flood of tears flanking her violet eyes. 

“They are all frauds,” she muttered 
bitterly to herself, visualizing the pic- 
ture of Jim standing in the silvery fil- 
tered moonlight with Evelyn in his 
arms. She could hear again the girl’s 
ecstatic voice: “Oh, Jim—it’s come— 
father’s telegram. Mother wants to see 
you right away.” 

A wave of anger swept through Mar- 
garet. And to think that just before 
this Jim had been making love to her 
if not in speech at least unmistakably 
in all other ways, in tone and gesture 
and the caressing expression of his eyes. 

“Yes,” muttered Margaret to herself. 
“They are frauds—all—all.” 

She looked out the window at the 
forlorn prospect. There had not even 
been that day a post, no letters, news- 
papers or magazines—not even bills to 
distract her mind. The terrible condi- 
tion of the roads had discouraged the 
rural delivery. Even the postman’s 
faithful flivver had panted out its soul 
at the foot of Turner’s Hill, this a glare 
of wet ice and fearful frozen gullies, 
Then a moving object down the impas- 
sible trail caught her eye. She discov- 
ered this to be a young lad mounted on 
a shaggy farm horse with a postman’s 
bag slung over his shoulders. He 
turned in at the Home, and Margaret 
in great relief at this interruption of 
her bad quarter hour, touched her bell. 
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“Give that deserving youth a dollar 
and a cup of coffee and a whole pie,” 
said she to the attendant at her door. 
“But first bring up the mail.” 

The order was executed to the tre- 
mendous satisfaction of all parties, but 
especially that of Margaret, who picked 
immediately from her sheaf of letters 
one sent by special delivery which had 
occasioned the valiant effort at com- 
munication with the frozen world. She 
did not recognize Evelyn’s handwriting, 
but she saw the Palm Beach postmark 
and ripped it open with fingers which 
trembled a little and proceeded to de- 
vour its contents with gluttony. 

Evelyn had missed no detail. It was 
a witty letter, but charged with fer- 
vent heartbeats, and it wound up with 
the announcement of her engagement to 
one Herbert Spooner, architect, of New 
York. It was a funny letter, but Mat- 
garet did not laugh. She laid it on 
her knee, and the tears ran from her 
violet eyes in a little stream, and at that 
moment the sun broke through a rift 
of the gray lee set and swept the bleak 
landscape with a resplendent glory. 

But this was not all. From far in 
the distance came the hoarse, disgrun- 
tled blare of an outraged motor car, 
the complaint, not as though made to 
clear the road, for indeed there was no 
road and no traffic on it to clear, but as 
though in protest that any ground- 
traversing fabric of mechanical device 
should be called upon to strain and labor 
over earth’s irregular surface in what 
was only airplane weather. 

Margaret’s heart went off like an 
alarm clock. Although Evelyn had 
given no hint of Jim’s departure from 
the shade of the sheltering palms, some 
sixth sense seemed to tell Margaret that 
he was not far away. Perhaps, also, 
she reasoned subconsciously, that only a 
lover would ever try to navigate a car 
of a size commensurate with so bass 
a bellow over that Chemin des Pas Per- 
dus. 


Then, as if to verify her instinct, the” 


big roadster hove in sight, pitching and 
slewing as it crawled along, like a gleam- 
ing yacht working to windward in a 
cross chop. 

Margaret sprang to her feet, threw 
open a window and looked out. She 
snatched a pair of field glasses from the 
mantel and focused them. It was Jim 
and two others, for he had brought with 
him a wrecking crew, and the back of 
the car was full of spare parts. 

The day assumed suddenly glorious 
dimensions. Margaret was startled to 
catch a glimpse of her radiant face in 
the old looking-glass. She began to 
skip around in a demented sort of way, 
snatched a fresh blouse from her ward- 
robe, then put it back again. She gath- 
ered up the loose tendrils of her wavy 
black hair, which had the deep luster 
of some ruddy-hued object in the dark. 
She examined her eyes to see if they 
were red-rimmed, which they were not, 
and their violet depths glowed at her as 
though there was a fight ahead. 

The big car blared again, like a steam- 
boat coming up to a wharf in a fog, 
and the hoarse note sent a sort of quiver 
through the girl. Jim was apparently 
warning the gateposts to draw back 
and give him room. He bumped in over 
a fozen drift, and was lost to sight 
around the corner of the house. Mar- 
garget sat down again and tried to com- 
pose herself and keep her heart from 
acting foolishly. 

For the high gods, as if to compen- 
sate for the practical jokes they had 
been playing on Jim since having en- 
riched him, now steered him to Mar- 
garet at a time and place which could 
not have been more opportune. No 
glamour of the tropic, no soft airs and 
spicy odors could possibly have ren- 
dered her as vulnerable as the dreary 
aspect of that late wintry New Eng- 
gland countryside and the depression 
which she had just passed through. 
Moreover, it was her home, he was her 
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guest, and there could be no question- 
ing his claim to hospitality. She re- 
flected that to have got there so soon, 
coming from New York in that big 
car over such terrific roads, he must 
have left Palm Beach the same day as 
herself, and then traveled some. She 
wondered how he had managed it, and 
was conscious of an overwhelming \ad- 
miration for the costly fabric which 
had stood the strain. 

There was the sound of voices from 
below in which she recognized Jim’s 
cheerful, boyish, lilting tones, and they 
sounded to Margaret in the accents of 
some sylvan demigod. She felt in- 
stantly for some reason much older than 
he, although there was but a month 
in Jim’s favor between their ages. 

Then, at the sound of footsteps out- 
side the door, Margaret became sud- 
denly and hopelessly demoralized. To 
express her condition exactly, she was 
“badly rattled.” The suite which she 
occupied consisted of the office where 
she had been sitting, her bedroom, and 
its adjoining boudoir and bath. Down- 
stairs there was a formal reception 
room, but Margaret shrank from the 
idea of receiving him there. 

An attendant rapped at the door, and 
Margaret made a frantic effort to com- 
pose herself. 

“Mr. Gladstone is asking for you, 
Miss Dudley,” said the young woman. 

“Please tell Mr, Gladstone that I’ll be 
—no, ask him to come up here.” 

“Mr. Gladstone” had heard the or- 
der, and did not wait for its delivery. 
Taking two of the little old-fashioned 
stairs at a stride, he passed the attendant 
in the hall. She arrested her downward 
course and looked back to see what sort 
of collision was going to occur. It is 
probable that she saw. s 

Jim strode down the hall. Marga- 
ret was standing in the doorway, and, as 
if to enhance unnecessarily. the glory of 
her to Jim’s vision, the late sun took 
good aim with one of its horizontal 
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beams and shot it through the western 


window of the study to edge Marga- — 


ret’s charming figure all about with 
gold. To Jim she looked like some sort 
of a golden goddess of all sufficiency— 
the ultimate end and objective of his 
quest. He walked straight up to her, 
with singular fearlessness for one of his 
modest nature, and Margaret’s defenses 
being wide open as she poised herself on 
the threshold, with either hand on the 
casing of the open door, Jim did not 
hesitate to take advantage of it. 

He walked straight up to her and 
his arms went round her before she 
could let fall her own. He drew her 
close and Margaret, like a proud pris- 
oner taken in her last trench, did not 
resist. Her head fell forward on his 
shoulder and Jim, without shame and 
without reproach, possessed himself of 
her sweet face. 

“There, thank God!” said he. “I’ve 
got you at last. You'll never get away 
from me again.” ' 


“You see, dad,” said Jim, a few days 
later, “‘we have come to a sort of com- 
promise. I can’t go knight-erranting 
around the country any more, because 
my wife is a lady of strong domestic 
tastes and has also the Home to run, 
But a babies’ home, while unquestion- 
ably the finest of charities, does not 
offer precisely the employment best 
suited for a young and active man who 
is not a doctor. So doping the thing 
out between us, we’ve decided that Mar- 
garet is to look after the beginning of 
the mortal span, while I busy myself 
with the end of it.” 

Doctor Gladstone’s eyes twinkled. 
“That sounds rather somber,” said’ he, 


“Are you going to build a model ceme= 


tery?” 

“No—that would be after the end of 
it. Besides an honest parson must live. 
I’m going to found an Old People’s 
Home and name it after mother. You 
can’t pauperize kiddies because they’re 
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too young, and you can’t do any harm Gladstone, “but if I am any judge of 

to people over sixty-five or seventy be- womankind, you will soon be starting a 

cause they’re too old, So we figure very young people’s home, particularly 

that in this way we ought to be able to your own.” 

do a lot of good, and manage to keep Jim laughed. “Well, after all,” said 

out of trouble.” he, “you can’t beat that much in the 
“The idea is excellent,” said Doctor cause of doing good.” 


‘ HIDDEN FLAME 
FoR her the valley, not the height; 
Small daily tasks and firelight 
a Upon a lonely hearth. She led 
q A meek existence, calm and chaste; 
Life’s brimming cup she did but taste, 
Nor drain it to its dregs, wine red. 


Only, when the embers died, 
White, at that lone fireside, 
Some mysterious force that came, 
Swept her spirit like a flame. 


Alone she journeyed on her way 
From life’s white morn, till shadows lay 
' Across her sunset path; her brow 

Like yellowed marble, and her hands 

That never wove love’s rainbow strands, 
Grown frail as broken flowers now. 


Yet her heart cried: “Is not thine, 
O night wind, a soul like mine; 
Too disconsolate for tears, 
With the passion of the years?” 


Men thought, in wonder viewing her, 
“In that calm breast no passions stir; 
A soul is hers of dew and snow; 

Her every thought, a crystal cool, 
And foam-white lily by a pool, 
For nature has decreed it so.” 


“Hear me, storm-torn earth!” cried she; 
“We are kindred, kindred we! 

Where the crashing thunders roll 

Is the secret of my soul!” 

Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 
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ROM the room 
Hereford’s wedding gifts were 


where Patricia 


displayed, the Long Island 
Sound was visible, and it lay in the 
distance on this October day, blue as 
a patch of cornflowers. Down at the 
dock the yacht waited to take the mas- 
ter of the house to town. Underneath 
the window in kilts, bare legs, bag- 
pipes and all, a Highland shepherd, 
imported by the lady of the house from 
his native heather because he was pic- 
turesque, watched his sheep and was 
homesick to the bone! The twenty-five 
Southdown sheep were astoundingly 
clean and moved about in patches on 
the flawless lawn. Now and again the 
wretched piper played a few Scotch 
melodies as he was paid to do, and the 
lady of the house listened to the piper’s 
tunes with her pencil on her lips as 
she prepared for the detective a list of 
the wedding presents. 

“What melody is Sandy playing now, 
Nell ?” 

One of the bridesmaids, a girl who 
was staying in the house, perched non- 
chalantly on a table, a notebook and a 
pencil in-her hands. Miss Moore was 
helping Mrs. Hereford list the wed- 
ding presents, and presumably Miss 
Cynthia Moore was thinking of her 
own wedding, when it should come to 
pass, as bridesmaids will! She dic- 
tated to Mrs. Hereford. 

“Number one thousand and six, Nell, 
a pigskin purse from Eric Johnson, 
Pat’s own chauffeur, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hereford, “nice of 
him and in perfectly good taste.” 


‘for her game. 
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Miss Moore swung to and fro a foot 
encased in a correct golf brogue. She 
was the champion woman golfer of the 
Eastern States, and came downstairs 
in the morning dressed for golf, ready 
Indeed she said she 
only put on evening dress in order to 
keep out of social jail! 

“That’s the nicest thing I have heard 
you say about any of the presents, Nell! 
If people who sent them could only 
hear you!” 

The lady of the house shrugged. 

“T have always wondered why cer- 
tain frightful things were manufactured 
and now I know they are for wedding 
gifts. The boring part is that over a 
thousand people will have to be lied 
to and thanked! Poor Patricia!” 

There they were, over a thousand 
wedding presents! Patricia Hereford 
was a popular débutante and her father 
the best host on Long Island. Every- 
thing that indifferent taste could select 
and money pay for, from Hereford’s 
own gift of diamonds to the modest, 
pigskin purse, was here displayed. One 
of the most truly beautiful things was 
a pink Persian prayer rug of rich soft 
tones, a Persian proverb in delicate 
lettering running around the border. 
It hung on the wall opposite the pearls 
and the valuable jewels. 


on the second floor of the big country 
house had been consecrated to this ex- 
hibition, and the presents were to be 
seen by the guests on the following 
afternoon, after the wedding. 

“Mr. Jones is downstairs in the fur 
Mrs. Hereford said, “but his 


room,” 


Two rooms 
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men have not come up from Waybrook, 
and I thought he had better stay with 
the sables and the silver fox. We must 
net budge from here until they come, 
but you can go to Pat if you like, 
Cinnie. I'll stay on.” The lady of 
the house glanced out at the Highland 
piper and his astoundingly clean sheep 
on the lawn. 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Moore. 
“That’s the tune I mean, Nell! What 
is it—do you know? Hear it and weep, 
don’t you think so?” 

Mrs. Hereford hummed the tune 
through, accompanied by the melan- 
cholic piper from without. 

“Jolly!” exclaimed Cynthia from her 
table. “Jolly in your adorable voice! 
Are there any words that go with it 
or is it only a sob and a wail?” 


“Ye Highlands and ye Lowlands oh! Where 
have you been? 

They have slain the Earl of Moray and laid 
him on the green. 

He was a braw gallant and he rode for the 


glove, 

And the gallant Earl of Moray he was the 
Queen’s love; 

And long shall the Lady look from the Castle 
down 

To hear the Earl of Moray go stounin’ 
through the Town.” 


Mrs. Hereford’s really beautiful 
voice filled the gift room with its sweet- 
ness, 

“Tl catalogue wedding presents in- 
definitely,” said Miss Moore, “if you'll 
go on like that. Anyhow, Nell, he is 
the Queen’s Love all right!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Hereford sharply. 

“Captain Ramsay. He is crazy about 

you.” 
’ Mrs. Hereford had been comparing 
her list with that of Miss Moore. She 
went over to the window, looked out 
until the red died from her face, and 
said over her shoulder: 

“Go on with your list, Cinnie, and 
don’t be a goose.” 

The girl wrote diligently for a few 
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moments. Mrs. Hereford returned to” 
the table where the pigskin purse re- 
posed between the red lacquer box, on 

which the card read: “Maharajah of 

Singapore,” and a sapphire ring on the 

other side. 

“IT am awfully sorry for you, Nell, 
you'll miss Pat beyond words, shan’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said the lady of the house, 
“to-morrow night I shall be utterly 
alone.” 

“How nice for your husband!” Miss 
Moore laughed. “Where is poor old 
Tommy going, anyway?” 

“Nowhere,” said the lady of the 
house coolly. “I mean we will be all 
alone.” 

Mrs. Hereford was twenty years 
younger than her husband. She had 
never asked herself so often before, 
how she was going to be able to enter- 
tain the prospect of endless luncheons 
and endless dinners opposite Tommy 
Hereford. 

“Entirely alone,” she murmured 
again, walking down the long line of 
presents. From the splendid pearls she 
came back to Eric Johnson’s purse and 
stood near it as though something drew 
her to that special spot. She had not 
married Hereford to bring up his chil- 
dren, she was only a little older than 
they. She had been a sister to them 
during the five years of her married 
life and Jack Hereford, who was un- 
popular with his father, adored his step- 
mother. 

“Why did you marry your husband, 
Helen?” Cynthia Moore asked laugh- 
ingly, but she did wonder with all her 
might. Since she had known the two 
she had never been able to understand 
the union. 

Mrs. Hereford, leaning with one hand 
on the gift table, the other playing with 
her long rope of pearls, said absent- 
mindedly, 

“Oh, there must be twenty reasons 
why !” 
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“And you can’t think of one!” ex- 
claimed the girl. 

On the hard floor of the next room 
fell the footsteps of some one coming 
quickly toward them. 

“Listen, Nell,” laughed the girl who 
was staying in the house, “the Earl of 
Moray is stounin’ through the town!’ 
You'll miss him, too, when he goes to- 
morrow! I am awfully sorry for him.” 

“Hello, Captain Ramsay!” she said. 
“Come and take my place and list these 
things with Mrs. Hereford.” She held 
out the book and the pencil to him. 
She understood many things. 

Since Ramsay had come to Way- 
brook ten days before with Jack Here- 
ford, he had scarcely spoken a word to 
any one; scarcely looked at any one 
but the lady of the house, and his ab- 
sorption in her was dangerously charm- 
ing to a woman not in love with her 
husband. 

“You don’t have to stay in the house 
all morning, do you, Mrs, Hereford?” 
he asked eagerly. Ramsay wore the 
uniform of the Blank Flying Corps, 
and his breast was full of stars. 

“Yes, Miss Moore and I are on guard 
here, and I wish you would do some- 
thing for me, will you, like an angel?” 

Ramsay mechanically picked up the 
pigskin purse. 

“I have got one like this,” he said, 
“it doesn’t look like a wedding pres- 
ent! I have carried mine through the 
war and it is as empty now as it was 
then,” he laughed. 

“Please, please!” urged the lady of 
the house, “do run down to the grap- 
eries where we were yesterday “ 

Ramsay interrupted. 

“T wanted to go with you now, Mrs. 
Hereford, down there; can’t we?” 

“Iam on guard. If anything were 
stolen from this room, Cynthia and I 
would be responsible. I am making 
up a lunch basket for Patricia. She is 
crazy about Hamburg grapes and I 
want to put some in.” 


“You only want to send me away,” 
he laughed. “I never went on so many 
distant errands in my life! Isn’t there 
something you want in New York?” 

“T do want the grapes!” 


She wanted to get him from under 


the clever scrutiny of Cynthia Moore, 
and after he had gone out of the room, 
reluctant in every move of his body, 
Miss Moore asked. 

“What do you know about Captain 
Ramsay ?” 

The bridesmaid had a fashion of put- 
ting questions when she was interested 
in anything with a frank abruptness, 
at once alluring and embarrassing. — 

“Not much, just picturesque things,” 
said the lady of the house. “There’s 
the last item, Cianie, diamond pendant, 
value four thousand dollars.” 

Cynthia Moore scrutinized her list. 
“All right! We have varied it agree- 
ably! We began with ‘gift of the bride- 
groom, one hundred thousand dollars,’ 
and we drift along to a pigskin purse, 
value one dollar fifty, I should say, 
and close with a medium note, a little 
four thousand! Tell me about Ram- 
say.” 

Miss Moore had arrived the day be- 
fore, coming back with the Herefords 
from the races, to a large house party 
of which Jack Hereford, son of the 
house, home from France, and Captain 
Ralph Ramsay were part. 

“Jack’s crazy about him,” said Mrs. 
Hereford. “He is Jack’s best friend.” 

“°M!’ murmured Miss Moore. “Ex- 
cuse me, my dear! You have a soft 
spot in your heart for Jack. I don’t 
understand it—I never have.” 

Mrs. Hereford went on. 

“They have been together for two 
years in France in the same sector. 
Captain Ramsay is an ace with a rip- 
ping record, as you know.” 

“No,” returned the bridesmaid, giv- 
ing her book up to Mrs. Hereford, “I 
don’t know anything about him.” ~ 

Miss Moore was an unusually under- 
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standing young person; some people 
Said she had ten senses where others 
have only seven. 

“Well!” said the lady of the house. 
“He is quite poor; lots of nice people 
ate. He is from the West as you can 
hear by his accent.” 

“No one has a chance to hear much 
of his accent but you! He never speaks 
to any one else.” 

“Ridiculous!” said the lady of the 
house. “Jack told me that every one in 
the sector from the mascot to the colo- 
nel was crazy about Ralph, and as you 
see,-he has all the medals that can be 


off a few on Jack,” said Cynthia. 
“Jack is as bare as a bone, and his 
father seems to have it in for him 
harder than ever! What has Jack done 
since he was demobilized, Nell?” 

Mrs. Hereford shook her head. 

“Don’t ask me! My husband doesn’t 
like my interference. I learned that 
and I don’t try to know. Jack is going 
to California to-morrow. He is going 
on with aviation, and I hope will go 
into the United States army for good. 
I hope he will.” 

“Too bad!” murmured Miss Moore. 
For in her kind and understanding 
heart there was a very warm place for 
the master of the house. “Too bad 
such a fine man as Tommy should have 
a son like Jack.” 

“You are very unfair to him,” said 
the lady of the house warmly. “I think 
I am the only one to understand him, 
I believe the very best of Jack, and I 
know he’ll come out all right. He has 
a good military record over there.” 

Miss Moore laughed. “Well, he did 
not get shot in the back! I know I’m 
rotten, but ” She came impulsively 
over to her friend and put her arms 
around her. ‘Now the Earl of Moray 
is another thing! He’s all right. You 
can see his record on his face and on 


_his breast, and I excuse his ‘stounin’ 
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through the town’ and his entire ah- 
sorption in another woman—he is aff 
right !” 

Cynthia Moore kissed Mrs. Hereford 
and then went upstairs to Patricia, who 
had been waiting for her for the last 
half hour. The lady of the house was 
not sorry to be alone. 

She knew about Ralph Ramsay only 
what her stepson had told her in his 
letters from France during the past two 
years. In these letters Jack Ramsay 
had been described as “a wonder, a 
corker, a dare-devil in the air, a chap 
who defied danger and death, a little 
bit of all sight,” and when Jack took 
the trouble to detail some thrilling event 
or to tell of fine achievements, Ralph 
Ramsay would turn out to be the man 
who had done the thing. In Jack’s 
letters the ace had charmed this imagi- 
native and loveless woman, and his valor 
and his courage had fascinated her 
from afar. In her room, on her 
bureau and on her desk, were numerous 
snapshots of the two young men, and 
the ace seemed always to be smiling 
at her and to be the expression of la 
joie de vivre. He attracted her enor- 
mously, and in the little pictures she 
grew to know every line of his slim 
body and of his beautiful head. As 
he waved his cap at the side of a broken 
machine from which he had landed that 
time safely, he seemed to wave to her 
and to greet her. 

When her husband came into her lit- 
tle room, if he resented the fact that 
there were no pictures of himself there 
and too many of his scapegrace of a 
son, his good breeding did not allow 
him to comment on the fact! He 
showed a friendly approval of Captain 
Ramsay, however. 

“Now there is a fine-looking chap, 
Nell, and I hope to God he does Jack 
good. I’d like a son like that!” 

But he saw the flying man under 
different colors when Ramasy appeared 
at Waybrook. Ramsay came into a 
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conventional atmosphere with a vivid 
charm of which no one was uncon- 
scious, and if Jack had written that 
from the mascot to the colonel he was 
popular in F rance—he was popular at 
Waybrook, from the chauffeur by 
whose side he had sat on the way from 
the train, to the lady of the house. 
Not even the big wedding with the rush, 
excitement, and absorption had been 
able to cloud over the brightness of 
the passing of Ralph Ramsay. If he 
defied danger in the air, the young man 
defied convention here; and with utter 
disregard of propriety he fell in love 
with the lady of the house and took 
no pains to conceal his passion. Mrs, 
Hereford remembered what her step- 
son had said of him: “Women go crazy 
about Ralph. In the hospital he had 
the nurses nailed. It was comic, the 
poor chaps on either side of him stood 
no chance at all!” 

Tommy Hereford, the best host on 
Long Island, had on this occasion dis- 
played a perfect hospitality! For ten 
days he watched this young man make 
love to his wife and did not throw him 
out! Hereford sincerely loved his wife, 
and was determined to win her if he 
could. He had no intention of playing 
the losing game of a jealous husband! 

The day before, to protect Ramsay 
and to get him away where she could 
warn him, and try to make him be- 
have, she had snatched half an hour 
from the rushing day and taken him 
to the graperies. He had drawn her 
into his arms and held her in spite of 
the fact that the gardener was in the 
next glass house and talking across to 
Mrs. Hereford. Ramsay had said over 
the man’s voice and over thé scent of 
violets : 

“I love you terribly—with every bit 
of me—thank God I was not smashed 
up in France before I could tell you 
this !” 

Now she knew he would think of 
every moment of this. She could never 
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go into those graperies again without 
a thrill. Her husband was going to 
town on the yacht and came in smok- 
ing-and holding out two one-thousand- 

dollar bills. 

“Nell, I want Patricia to have some 
pocket money in her dressing case. 
Slip these in, will you?” 

“Tommy,” exclaimed his wife, “you 
never stop, do you?” 

“T am glad I don’t have to stop,” said 
the father, “when it is the case of do- 
ing something for my little girl.” 

“T'll put them in this little leather 
purse,” said Mrs. Hereford and she 
took up the little pocketbook. “Pat 
says she is going to take it with her, 
Tommy, and she'll be  frightfully 
pleased.” 

He gave her the bills, and Mrs. Here- 
ford slipped them into the little purse. 

“Going to leave it there around loose 
like that?” asked the business man. 

“Why not? Jones’ men will be here 
in a minute. Think of the things far- 
ther along and what they are worth. 
There is no one here but ourselves.” 

Through the other doorway Jack 
Hereford and Ralph Ramsay came in 
together. Since he had been at Way- 
brook, Ramsay had never seen the hus- - 
band and wife alone together. He 
stopped short on the threshold, but the 
son went in. 

“T’ve not been robbing the graperies,” 
Ramsay said. “These are going in your 
daughter’s lunch basket, Mr. Hereford.” 

“I dare say,” nodded the father, 
“Everything goes with Pat!” 

“Look what dad has just given her.” 
Mrs. Hereford held up the purse and 
the bills. “I am putting them in this 
little pigskin purse so that if she wants 
to buy some stamps she'll find them 
handy.” 

Jack looked at his father’s last gen- 
erous gift without a word, turned about 
and went and stood at the window. 
The piper, who felt he had done as 
much as his salary demanded, was 
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silent. With his back to the house he 
gazed beyond the Sound toward the 
bonnie hills of Scotland. Ramsay 
seemed to appreciate the generosity, 
however. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed. “Won- 
derful to be able to do things like that 
for one’s children!” 

And he looked from the husband to 
the wife, but his tone was bitter. Mrs. 
Hereford had never heard a note like 
this in his voice. As her husband went 
out of the room and his son slowly 
followed him, Mrs. Hereford asked 
Ramsay : 

“Why did you speak so bitterly when 
my husband gave Patricia his parting 
gift? It was not like you!” 

“Bitterly!” he exclaimed. “My dad 
threw me out when I was twelve—he 
married again—I wasn’t wanted, and 
since then I have never known a home. 
I have knocked about the world. I 
have never seen a family life and when 
Jack used to talk of his people I never 
believed that anything like this existed! 
And now that I see what it means to 
a chap, it makes me bitter, that’s all!” 

“Poor boy!” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” he hurried. “For 
God’s sake, don’t pity me! I don’t want 
to grouch. I have been hungry, I have 
always been poor, but I’ve managed to 


.get something of life everywhere! I 


suppose you'd call me an adventurer.” 

He threw back his beautiful head and 
laughed. 

“Tt is a good adventure all right and 
I am glad I am part of it.” 

He took her hand, looked down at 
her with his wonderful frank smile, 
and with the courage that conquers the 
world. 

“T am glad that all those hard paths 
have brought me here } you. I have 
seen a lot of women, but I never cared 
like this.” 

She believed it and he kissed her 
again deeply, deeply, many times; in- 
different to the fact that they might 
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be observed, and how serious it would ™ 


be for her; but she freed herself say. 
ing: 

“What madness! This must have its 
end, you know!” 

And he murmured passionately, “Yes, 
it must have its end, dearest. When 
can I see you?” 

“To-night,” she said, “in the music 
room at twelve—at half past twelve.” 

Unmistakably some one was coming 
in the hall. Mrs. Hereford turned and 
hurriedly left the room. 

After she had gone out Ramsay stood 
motionless beside the long tables. Life, 
which had been so full of unkindness 
to him and so full of caprices, seemed 
at last to have smiled upon him. Only 
certain moments in the air when above 
the German lines he had escaped the 
enemy’s barrage and later brought down 
his black foe—seen him fall, only in 
moments of stich magnitude, had he felt 
lifted as high as to-day. 

Here some one called: 

“Nell! Nell, where are you?” 

And down through the long room, 
next where his own eager footsteps had 
gone “‘stounin’” on the parquet floor, 
came Patricia Hereford, the bride, in 
her wedding dress, looking for her step- 
mother. She stood hesitatingly on the 
threshold between the rooms. 

“Where’s mother, Captain Ramsay ?” 

Patricia passed for a beauty. She 
was happy and healthy, lit by young 
expectancy and young hope and love. 
White as a lily, and tall as a lily, sbe 
stood looking about at her beautiful 
things as a child might at his Christ- 
mas gifts. 

“What a crowd of things!” she mur- 
mured. “What an awful lot, isn’t it? 
And dtl for little me.” She nodded and 
laughed. “It will take a thousand 
years to write letters of thanks for 
them all. I'll make Nolly do it.” 

She slowly walked along in front of 
the presents, lifting a card here, stop- 
ping a moment there, only half atten- 
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tive, half seeing them, having this day 
more dazzling things than material 
jewels to think about. She stopped 
finally, before the pigskin purse lying 
between the sapphire ring and the lac- 
quer box. The young man who had 
been thrown out of family life at twelve 
’ to fight for his existence, watched this 
spoiled society girl in her satin dress, 
surrounded by objects whose value 
footed up to hundreds of thousands. 

“I have not half seen the things yet! 
Aren’t they wonderful ?” 

She picked up the purse. : 

“This is from my chauffeur. Wasn’t 
it kind of him?” 

She opened it mechanically, looked 
up at Ramsay, and said, laughing: 

“Oh, gracious! That’s daddy!” 

“It was meant for a surprise for 
you.” 

“Never mind,” she said, “I won’t 
tell. Indeed, if any one asks, I’ll swear 
it was empty.” She laughed and put 
it down again. 

“It is great of you, Captain Ramsay, 
to have watched the presents for me. 
Thank you a thousand times.” 

Ramsay looked up at the prayer rug. 

“I wish since you are here, Miss 
Hereford, you’d tell me what the letters 
around this prayer rug mean! What 
do they say?” 

She thought a minute. 

“I have got it written out upstairs 
somewhere,” 

It was difficult for the bride to bring 
her attention to Persian characters. 

“As near as I can remember they 
say: 


“To the Great Lover Honor and Dishonor 
Life and Death are in the hands of the Be- 
loved.” 

Ramsay nodded. “Great!” he said. 
“I like it awfully. It’s ripping.” 

“Hello, Pat!” Her brother stood on 
the threshold she had crossed. “Hello, 
people! I have been looking for you, 
Pat. I have been up to your room.” 
The two young people, absorbed in 
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a saying of the Far East, did not an- 
swer. Patricia and Ralph stood with 
their backs to the sapphire ring and 
the maharajah’s red lacquer box and the 
pigskin purse. 

“The Maharajah of Singapore,” said 
Miss Hereford, “gave me wonderful 
lessons last year in Boston. All the 
girls were crazy about him. You read 
from left to right.” She pointed with 
her slender finger of the left hand on 
which the wedding ring would be very 
soon. “There like that, see: 

“*To the Great Lover Honor and 


Dishonor’ on the first line; ‘Life and - 
Death are in the hands of the Beloved’ 


on the second line.” 

The Scotch piper without, on the 
flawless lawn with his twenty-five as- 
toundingly clean sheep, had decided to 
take his grazing herd farther along and 
had gone to the end of the park. From 
the distance they could hear the tune 
of his melancholic music as it came to 
them faintly as they stood there reading 
the rug. 

“And the gallant Earl of Moray he 
was the queen’s love.” 

“The Great Lover,” Ramsay repeated 
the words; they were fascinating. Oh, 
it was worth while in life to be a great 
lover! Ah, he could be it now for her 
—for her—for the woman he had 
kissed and held in his arms! 


“Mr. Rolland would like to speak 


to Miss Hereford in her room.” 

No one but the family was allowed 
in the gift room and the footman with 
a message for Patricia from the bride- 
groom stopped halfway down the next 
room, and even though she was so near 
being Mrs. Rolland, the girl blushed 
at the name and started forward. 

“T’ll come at once. Captain Ramsay, 
do find Nell. Ask her to come up to 
my room. I must see her.” 

“I can’t leave here,” said Ramsay. 
“Jack will tell her, I say, old man——” 
And he turned round to speak to Jack, 
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but Hereford had simply crossed the 
room and gone out by the other door. 


As Mrs. Hereford, after leaving 
Ramsay, went out of the gift room she 
fan into young Hereford, who caught 
her arm and drew her toward her own 
room. 

“Nell, come along with me a second, 
will you?” 

Her stepchildren called her by her 
first name. She was more like a sister 
than a mother tothem. She was aiways 
dreading demands of money from Jack, 
for whenever he wanted either to con- 
fess to her or to demand a favor, he 
made her boudoir a confessional. 

Mrs. Hereford was a Southerner, ac- 
customed to a great deal of admiration 
from young men, and Jack Hereford 
was especially chivalrous and devoted 
to her. He might well be, for she had 
been his defender against his father 
more than once. Now he put her in 
a comfortable chair and called in to 
her maid, who happened to be in the 
next room. 

“Marie, like an angel fetch a couple 
of cocktails for Mrs. Hereford and me, 
will you?” 

“You should rest, Nell; you’ve been 
worn out with all this rush.” 

When he had made his stepmother 
comfortable, he lit a cigarette for her, 
took one himself, and looked around 
at the photographs of himself and Ram- 
say. 

“Gee, what a lot of me! You framed 
everything I ever sent you, I guess. 
Isn’t Ralph a corker? Now he’s got 
the good luck to be staying on. I’ve 
brought you here, Nell, to say good-by. 
I’ve got to go to-day.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“You mean to say you are going to 
miss the wedding?” 

“T am awfully cut up about it—mili- 
tary orders, and—honestly, I’m not 
sorry to get away. Dad has been rotten 
to me—absolutely rotten!” 
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The maid brought the two cocKtails 
onatray. Jack drank his and said half 
smiling : 

“You’re a brick, Nell. Ralph will 
bring me news of everything when he 
comes. (Good-by—don’t get too tired, 
See you at Christmas.” He leaned over, 
kissed her, and went to bid his sister 
good-by. 

The lady of the house, while alone 
in her room the next few moments, re- 
ceived countless telephone calls and 
messages. As soon as they knew she 
was to be found every one came to her, 
Only after she had dismissed the last 
messenger could she draw a long breath 
and remember Ralph in the room be- 
yond. 

Ramsay had become a great excite- 
ment anc a problem. To-morrow he 
would be gone, however, and to-night 
she would try to put things on another 
footing, and in his absence turned to the 
occupations of her busy social life to 
try to forget him. 

As she passed through the apartment 
adjoining the gift room, she could see 
the tables weighed down with their 
priceless things, and Ralph still alone 
in front of the maharajah’s lacquer 
box and the sapphire ring opposite the 
prayer rug on the wall. She could see, 
too, that in his hands was the little 
purse; he was closing it—slipping the 
strap under the band. He put it quickly 
down as he heard her steps and came 
toward her with a radiant face as 
though he had no thought beyond the 
fact that she had come back and alone. 
She had time only to meet his eyes with 
a troubled question in her own, for, 
sharp and alert, Mr. Jones, with one 
of the other detectives, followed behind 
her. The three together entered the 
room where Ramsay stood. Jones said 
briskly : 

“Now, we'll take charge here, Mrs. 
Hereford, and relieve you, Captain 
Ramsay.” 

But the young man paid no more at- 
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tention to them than if they had been 
ghosts. He was looking only at the 
woman whom he had taken lately in 
his arms. 

“Since you went away I have learned 
to read the writing on the wall.” 

She did not answer. She was not 
thinking of Persian characters and Per- 
sian rugs. 

“Miss Hereford came in her wedding 
gown. She was looking for you and 
she read me the writing on the wall.” 

“I have forgotten what it says.” 

At the far end of the big room Jones 
and his man were comparing the lists 
and checking them. 

“IT saw Miss Hereford, too,” said 
Jones. “She came to the fur room to 
tell me about the little pigskin purse 
with loose cash—two thousand dollars! 
I told Miss Hereford it was a mistake 
to let loose cash like that lie around.” 

And the detective took up the little 
pocketbook, undid the strap which Mrs. 
Hereford had just seen Ramsay close. 
Jones was perfunctory, and he looked 
into the little purse out of habit. Find- 
ing it empty, he held it over to Mrs, 
Hereford and Ramsay, saying: 

“Empty as a drum.” 

Jones was delighted. He was glad 
of the snappy little incident, and his 
man, at the other end of the room, 
turned round with alacrity at his chief’s 
voice. Captain Ramsay, his hands in 
his pockets, stood perfectly motionless, 
looking quietly at the lady of the house. 
Before he could speak she said: 

“Miss Hereford is very careless, and 
how could she possibly exchange two 
thousand-dollar bills on her honeymoon. 
I thought as you did, Mr. Jones, and 
I told her father before he went to 
town I had a lot of large bills to pay 
on the place and I wanted some cash. 
Mr. Hereford asked me to slip in my 
own check instead. I left it out on my 
desk in my boudoir. I'll go and fetch 
it now.” 

There was nothing whatsoever to say 


to the lady of the house—it was per- 
fectly en régle. 

“All right,” said Jones. “We'll list 
it properly and it will be much safer.” 

As the lady of the house went out 
the detective said to Captain Ramsay: 

“Now if you want to go off duty?” 

The young man even then looked at 
nothing but the disappearing figure of 
Helen Hereford. He stared at it as 
if he wanted to follow her, then wheeled 
about and went out by the opposite 
door. He called out to Jones: 

“I am going to have a bit of air 
before luncheon.” 


How that day passed she never knew. . 
She had gone to Patricia and kissed 
her under her wedding veil, and there 
had been the bustle in the busy house _ 
—countless things to be done, to be 
decided—endless messages and calls, 
No one saw Captain Ramsay or knew 
where he had gone and, at dinner, when 
the host asked for him, a manservant 
answered : - 

“Captain Ramsay was called over the 
phone bya brother officer and has gone 
to the clul® He has taken his traps.” 

“Apres la guerre comme a la guerre!” 
said Cynthia Moore. “Manners! That’s 
the Earl of Moray all over!” And she 
made a grimace at Mrs. Hereford as 
much as to say: “You packed him off 
at last, and no wonder.” ; 

He had simply fled, and the shame 
and the degradation sickened her to the 
soul. He had not given her time to 
recover from his passionate declara- 
tions before he had stolen under her 
very eyes, one might say, under her 
very kisses. She was only a mask for 
him then? How had he dared to touch 
her? How had he dared? 

By dinner time she was so overcome 
by her wretchedness that she was 
obliged to go to her boudoir to shut 
herself away. As she saw him on the 
little photograph by the side of his 
machine, ready to ascend—and in an- 
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other near the broken wing of a fallen 
plane after an accident, she thought: 

“Far better to have died then than 
to have come back to this! What must 
this day have been for him?’ All day 


= she disputed with herself, loathing her- 


self one moment, believing him inno- 
cent the next. 

Her husband had come out to Way- 
brook early. He, as well as Cynthia 
Moore, *thought that Mrs. Hereford 
had sent the young man away. Here- 
ford came in to his wife’s room just 
before dinner. 

“T’ll be glad when all this is over 
and you can rest.” 

She looked at him gratefully. He 
seemed so true and honorable. She 
turned away that he might not see her 
tears. 

“I am dog tired, Tommy, and I'll be 
‘glad, too, when it’s all over.” 

Mrs. Hereford was a true musician, 
and her husband loved her talent. 
When she came to Waybrook after her 
marriage she found the beautiful music 
room he had created waiting for her. 
Hereford had copied it from a villa 
near Cremona in Italy. The woodwork 
lining the walls had been brought to 
this American house from a music room 
whose traditions were hundreds of 
years old. Besides modern instruments 
—a pbonograph, a harp, and two grand 
pianos looking at each other from the 
opposite ends of the room—rare in- 
struments hung on the walls. Before 
the windows leading out on the porches, 
fell curtains of Renaissance brocade. 
The room was rich in tone and full of 
shadow and charm. The lady of the 
house had seen Captain Ramsay alone 
in this room for the first time one 
evening when a guest in the smoking 
room beyond had been telling a ghost 
story. 

She and Captain Ramsay had played 
“Manon,” “Butterfly,” and Irish songs 
to make a thrilling accompaniment for 
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a thrilling tale, but more sincerely t 
cover what Ramsay was saying to her 
in his young, eager voice with his young, 
eager feelings. 

As Helen Hereford now came 
quickly in the music room past mid- 
night she found it was still as death 
and it seemed to her as nearly ominous, 

She walked softly over the thick 
rugs. The black paneling of the walls 
made a striking background for her 
figure in white evening dress. From 
one of the windows through which 
streamed October moonlight, the cur- 
tains were drawn; and the night, sug- 
gesting only beauty and peace, did not 
‘seem a proper setting for the story 
of a crime. During the war she had 
often stood in this window thinking of 
Jack Hereford and his friend flying 
over the enemy’s lines. She had looked 
forward with interest to seeing and 
knowing this brave man. How little 
she had imagined there would ever be 
a moment like this! 

How cruel Ralph’s need of money 
must have been in order to have 
brought him so low as this! Jack had 
told her that Ramsay was as poor as 
a rat—with never a cent in his pocket 
—but Ralph himself had told her more 
that very afternoon when she had seen 
in the bitterness on his face a record 
of his cruel life. 

Then he had acknowledged being a 
castaway and a vagabond. Had he 
not called himself an adventurer? The 
fact that he had rushed out of the house 
was against him. She did not believe 
that he would come here, and if he 
did not, she would keep his miserable 


secret as she would keep secret his 


kisses which she could not efface. 

At the sound of steps on the veranda 
she went hurriedly to the window to 
open it herself. As she turned the 
handle of the French window, Ramsay 
came in, dressed just as he was when 
he had gone out that morning to fetch 
the grapes, in white flannel and white 
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shoes. Her first expression was ma- 
ternal as she saw him. 

“You will catch a terrible cold. You 
must be frightfully cold! I am going 
to fetch you something to drink. There 
is whisky in the smoking room.” 

Ramsay’s face was white and drawn. 
He came out in the room only a little 
beyond the window, his back against 
the red and gold Renaissance curtain. 
It framed him with its long lines fall- 
ing behind him, He seemed to stand 
between in the folds. 

“Please!” he said. 
anything.” 

He might have been embroidered on 
the satin of the curtains. He was 
moveless and beautiful in his pallor and 
silence; nevertheless he was only a 
modern figure, a modern man. 

“How could you? How could you?” 
she breathed. “I did not think you 
would come to-night and yet I hoped 
you would”’—and she felt her voice 
desert her—“and explain.” 

He repeated the word “explain” with 
a laugh. 

“I came back because I wanted to 
see you—for no other reason,” 

She interrupted him with a passion- 
ate gesture as though she would dis- 
miss her memories and his. 

“To see me again! What can this 
matter?” In spite of herself she cried, 
“How horrible! How horrible!” and 
she covered her face. 

He understood that she hated herself 
because he had taken her in his arms, 
He looked quietly at her from his 
greater height, and his expression did 
not indicate that all day he had been 
wandering like a hunted animal. 

“This is the most dreadful thing that 
has ever come into my life! Oh! Why 
did you come back?” she cried. 

“To see you—just to see you.” 

There was a silence between them for 
a second, and the clock in the hall 
outside struck one. Ramsay said: 


“Don’t get me 


The Week-End Guest 


“You are sick with disgust. 

are full of regret at—our love.” 
“You think of that first! You think 

of that first of all!” 

“First—second—last 
everything.” 

“After what I saw this morning 
every word like that is an insult,” Mrs. 
Hereford said. 

Ramsay came forward and caught 
her hands, saying tensely: 

“And the look I saw on your face 
to-day when you came in the gift room? 
You use the word insult. What was 
the look I saw on your face when you 
came into the room?” 

She murmured: “Explain, you must 
explain, you must!” 

He let her hands fall. 

“I have nothing to explain.” 

“You knew I was poor. A poor man _ 
has debts—gambling debis perhaps. 
Then there are women in men’s life 
who make dreadful scandals—there is 
blackmail. A chap does things in des- 
peration and is not all bad. I have 
known men to do such things. But 
from the moment I saw that look on 
your face to-day, the look which said 
you thought I was a thief, the world 
stopped for me.” He threw back his 
head and gave a little laugh. “It will 
never go on as it was before.” 

Here she put out her hand as if about 
to take his, but let it fall. 

“I’ve nothing to explain. The fact 
that for the tenth of a second you be- 
lieved me a thief makes everything else 
of no value. Of course now”—there 
was a break in his voice—“you don’t 
even believe in my love!” His voice 
was low; but there was a ring in it that 
she never forgot. “It doesn’t make any 
difference any more. I’ve tramped 
with that horror all day. 

“Ever since I was a kid I have had 
a hard time. I have gone to all lengths 
in times of stress. I have been in all 
parts of the globe after adventures, but 
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this is the saddest adventure of them 
all. My heart stopped when I saw 
that look on your face.” 

He stood straight as an arrow, fine 
as a lance; his figure once more was 
immovable against the curtain, and he 
looked like the picture up in her room, 
but the smile was gone. 

“My things are all in the station. 
Before your clock strikes again I shall 
be gone. Think of me as you will, but 
you can’t believe that I did not love 
you. That you can’t believe!” 

She would have given much to think 
him innocent. She covered her face 
with her hands, murmuring: 

“Oh—you better gust go—you better 
just go.” 

He looked round the dark, paneled 
room where the shadows gathered like 
ghosts ready, when he should go, to 
haunt Waybrook; and as she stood with 
her hands across her eyes, he took her 
in his arms and kissed her upon her 
hair, upon the hands covering her eyes, 
and upon her lips. He opened the win- 
dow and she heard him say “Good-by! 
Good-by!” and only stirred when she 
felt the cold night air rushing in upon 
her, 


She found herself clinging to the cur- 
tain, her face buried in its folds. She 
might have been a night moth blown 
there as she clung and shook, the heavy 
curtain ‘wrapping her round. Ramsay 
had drawn her toward the window as 
if he wanted to take her with him into 
a world which had treated him not any 
too well! She came to herself as the 
clock struck, realizing that she was part 
of a. household whose conventions 
would not stand for the lady of the 
house wandering about at dawn through 
the lower rooms without excuse! 

She passed her hands over her face 
to wipe away not the kisses of an hour 
before, but the marks of tears; and 
drew the curtains to shut out with the 
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moonlight the figure of the man who 
had disappeared into the night. Then 
she left the music room, intending to 
go upstairs. She remembered what 
Cynthia Moore had said that morning 
about the Earl of Moray and the line 
of the Persian proverb: “Honor and 
Dishonor are in the hands of the Be- 
loved.” 

On the first step of the staircase she 
stopped to look toward the smoking 
room at the far end of the hall, and she 
saw a line of light under the doorway, 
Her first thought was that Ramsay had 
hidden there, and as she crossed the 
hall she realized that she wanted him 
to be there—she wanted him to be 
there! 

In one of the entirely comfortable 
chairs, his hand shading his eyes, an 
open book on his knee, unconscious of 
midnight rendezvous, her husband was 
sitting. He turned round and rose as 
his wife came in, and she saw, although 


grave and stern, he was impersonal as 


far as she was concerned. 

“Hello, Nell! Couldn’t sleep, just as 
I couldn't, I suppose ?” 

Ske wondered if it was possible that 
he had heard her in the music room 
at the end of the hall. 

She came over to him. 

“Two o'clock, Tommy ; terribly late!” 

Hereford drew over the other big 
chair. 

“Since you are up, Nell, sit out a bit 
longer with me, will you?” 

He would think she had been weeping 
at losing Patricia, no doubt imagine 
that she had come directly from Pa- 
trica’s room. He said: 

“The little girl will leave an empty 
place and we are going to be awfully 
lonely. “We'll have to go on a new 
honeymoon trip, Nell!” 

Mrs. Hereford sank down in her 
chair and tried to smile. 

“Have you been mourning here all 
the evening for Patricia, Tommy?” 
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The Week-End Guest 


“No, only been down about half an 
hour.” 

He smoked without looking at her, 
and again she wondered whether it 
were possible that he knew she had 
been in the other room with Ralph. 

“T’ye been in the music room for 
some time. It was full of memories 
of our jolly time, of dances, of Patrica’s 
coming-out ball.” 

But Hereford did not appear to have 
heard what she said. His face had 
settled into the harsh gravity and look 
of displeasure that she always con- 
nected with his son. 

“What is the matter, Tommy, tell 
me?” 

“The old story—Jack!” 

Mrs. Hereford, with a breath of keen 
relief, put her hand on his knees, and 
sat back in her chair. 

“Poor Tommy! It must be some- 
thing perfectly terrible for you to look 
as you look and to sit here like this 
half the night.” 

“It is the worst.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” 

“Blackmail!” 

And clear as ice came to her the re- 
membrance of Ramsay’s words: “There 
are women in men’s life who make 
dreadful scandals for them. There is 
blackmail 

“It is a relief to speak to you, Nell. 
When Jack was at Cambridge he got 
mixed up with the worst kind of woman 
and made some sort of marriage with 
her. Drunk, of course. She has 
trailed him ever since, followed him 
even to France; been bleeding him to 
death. The money you and I have 
given him has gone to her. He’s been 
keeping her quiet until now. He told 
me this last night, here in this room, 
and he asked for money to shut her 
up, as she threatened on Patricia’s wed- 
ding day to give out a flashy story to 
the newspapers and drag us all in.” 
Mrs. Hereford never stirred. 

“I fairly kicked him out of the 
5 


house,” her husband said. He heard 
her ask: 

“But 
money ?” 

“Yes, and I told him all the news- 
papers in the United States could print 
his story if they liked. It was his own 
life!” 

Mrs. Hereford half rose, murmur- 


you refused to give him 


“Oh, and he needed money like that! 
Tommy, like that, and you didn’t give 
it to him?” 

“I told him if he went to you or 
Patricia I would disinherit him. I told 
him to get his lawyer. It was up to 
him, If you begin to give to blackmail 
you are lost. Let him take what is 
coming to him—he has made his own 
life!” 

She gave a cry, sank more deeply 
into her chair, and burst into tears, 
her head on the arm of the chair. Her 
husband bent over, reassuring her, tell- 
ing her not to worry; Jack would get 
a lawyer and he had been a brute to 
tell her when she was so utterly done 
up and tired. 

But she had broken down under the 
strain of fatigue, emotion, and passion 
greater, at last, than her control. 

She tried to pull herself together, to 
control her grief. She would wire 
Ramsay to-morrow, she would ask his 
pardon. To her now it was clear as 
day. Oh, it was clear! But Ralph 
would never forgive her—never in the 
world. She heard her husband go over 
to a little cupboard in the wall where 
drinks were kept; she heard the snap 
of the soda-bottle cork like a little shot. 

There was nothing she could say to 
her husband. Her passion for Ramsay 
had protected his son. Hereford would 
never know anything of the theft or 
anything of her false suspicion. 

“Honor and dishonor had been in 
her hands!” 

Her husband came back with a re- 
freshing drink for her, and sat down 
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on the arm of the chair, made her husband’s honor had been given to her 
Swallow it, and then he drew her up for keeping. How ruthlessly she had 
with great gentleness. torn it and thrown it away! 

“It is nearly morning,” he said, “and Hereford put. his arm around her, 
we have a busy day beforé us. Brace She needed his support, and they went 
up, old girl!” He kissed her on her oot, side by side, past the music room, 

hair. where the ghostly shadows gathered in 

Mrs. Hereford looked up at him the four corners, only waiting to take 

through her tears. First of all, her possession. 


She had just become engaged, and was in that super- 


latively happy attendant state. But, coming down the stairs 
she overheard Mary MacLane’s remark to her fiancé. And 
then—— Read Marie Van Vorst’s next tale, ““The Girl Who 
Was Staying in the House,”’ in the January AINSLEE’S. 


DISSIMILARITY 


MY lady is not like the moon. 

The moon is neither warm nor near; 
She sheds her love, a general boon, 
Too indiscriminately dear. 


My lady is not like a star, 
However brightly beautiful; 

For every winking one is far, 
And chastely unattainable. 


My lady is not like a flower. 

A flower is a defenseless.thing, 
Too frail to daunt with beauty’s power, 
Too old to see another spring. 


Yet flower and star and moon and sun 
Are nothing to her beauty’s blaze. 
My lady’s like herself—and none 
Can shape, in words, a loftier praise. 
CLEMENT Woop, 
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T was a generally accepted fact in 
fashionable circles in and about 
Chicago that no wedding party was 

complete without Monty Sims. Monty 
was one of those utterly correct per- 
sons on whom dowagers depend to or- 
nament their boxes at the opera. When- 
ever his name appeared in the newspa- 
pers, which was often, it was accom- 
panied by a picture of M. F. H. Sims IIT 
in polo kit or on the sand at Palm Beach 
or in the Persian costume he wore at 
Mrs, So-and-so’s fancy-dress ball. He 
was that sort of fellow. The newspa- 
pers seemed to enjoy following his 
career, though he himself detested pub- 
licity in a lazy way—which was quite 
the way he did everything. 

He had been out of Harvard three 
years, and in that time had officiated 
as best man at twelve weddings. It was 
almost a busfhess with him. June was 
the only month in the year when he had 
anything in particular to do. Some- 
times he had as many as two weddings 
in a day, and went rushing about in his 
gray limousine like a harried undertaker 
in the midst of the influenza season. 

For it was at weddings that Monty 
shone. He was quite indispensible. and 
none of his friends would have dared 
consider getting married without having 
him for best man. That was usually 
decided even before the date was set. 

There was something awfully jolly 
about having Monty for your best man. 
In the first place, it always assured the 
proper social tone, when, perhaps, 
every one knew that the bride’s father 
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By Gene Markey 


had made his money recently and vul- 
garly in near-beer or pickles or some- 
thing. Too, he was always meticulously 
well informed as to sartorial details; 
knew absolutely whether one or two- 
button cutaways were being worn, or 
whether recent fashionable weddings in 
England had favored striped black four- 
in-hand ties or black bows with white 
polka dots. Monty always knew. Also, 
with him as your best man there was 
no worrying about the ring. He had 
never been known to misplace one at 
that crucial moment when the beatific 
bride and the self-conscious bridegroom 
stand before the altar, making promises 
they don’t in the least intend keeping. 

All that has been said merely relates 
to his professional self—Monty Sims, 
the super-groomsman. As to Monty 
Sims, personally, it was generally 
acknowledged, from Bar Harbor to 
Santa Barbara, that he was a deucedly 
good sort. Every one liked him, in the 
first place, because he was a likable 
chap, and, in the second place, because 
he was too lazy to make enemies. 

He was not bad looking, and his 
mother was outrageously wealthy. It 
might be added that this good lady was 
in the habit, monthly, of doling out fabu- 
lous sums to her son and heir, whom 
she worshiped. 

Just why Monty should have selected 
Chicago as his place of residence no 
one quite knew. He was always wel- 
come in London, where one of his aunts 
was a duchess, and his uncle Charley 
was a military attaché at Paris. There 
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were numberless places open to him; his 
doting mother had a cottage at Bar Har- 
bor, a house on Madison Avenue in 
New York, and a country place on Long 
Island. He himself had a camp in the 
Adirondacks, a yacht in Florida wa- 
ters, a house and a stable of polo ponies 
at Coronado. And here he was, hang- 
ing around Chicago, for no particular 
reason save that it was centrally lo- 
cated on the map. 

“Ugly place, Chicago,” Monty was 
wont to say. “But it’s nearer places 
than any place else. If I want to go in 
any direction—N’York, California, 
Palm Beach—ding-a-ling! The little 
Jap packs the big trunks—ding-dong! 
Off I go! There you are! Besides, 
Chicago has the best-looking girls in 
the world. Fact!’ 

In his younger days girls had both- 
ered Monty no end. At Harvard, in the 
accepted slang of 1912, he had been 
considered “a bear with the women.” 
At twenty-two, in New York, so great 
was his popularity that they had called 
him “the Débutantes’ Delight.” At 
twenty-three his engagement to Lady 
Violet Tappington—pronounced “Tap- 
ton”—youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Rummygo, had caused a stir in the 
fashionable world. But two weeks to- 
gether at an English house party had 
convinced both of them that marriage 
was out of the question. 

At twenty-four he had considered 
himself practically irresistable. At 
twenty-six he realized that he was slip- 
ping. Women did not seem to fall for 
him as readily as in his younger days. 
Bridesmaids no longer expressed the 
same thrills at finding they were to be 
in the same wedding parties. 

Was it that his hair was thinning, or 
that he had taken on weight since the 
polo season at Aiken closed? The thing 
rather worried him, because his wor- 
shipful mother, who was large of figure 
as well as of heart, and addicted to dou- 
ble chins, asthma, and chow dogs, had 


long been counseling him to find g 
wife. 

It was mid-June. He was at the 
country place on Long Island, having 
come on to spend a week with his 
mothes before going to Chicago for 
Artie Bangs’ wedding, and she was 
opening the subject again—at dinner on 
his first evening home. 

“I'd like to see you get married, 
young man,” she wheezed cheerily. 
“Time you had a wife. Not that they’re 
particularly nice things to have, but 
everybody has ’em. Besides, I'd like a 
daughter-in-law to bully. I’m entitled 
to one. You're twenty-six. Time you 
were stepping off.” 

“But I don’t believe in marriage,” ar- 
gued Monty. 

“Rubbish!” sneezed Mrs. Sims. 
“That sounds like those long-haired 
men and short-haired women down in 
Greenwich Village!” 

“T don’t mean that way. I s’pose it’s 
all right for some people; but I’ve lost 
my faith in marriage.” 

“You're not supposed to lose your 
faith in it till after you’re married.” 

“Maybe not; but little Monty has 
walked the plank—or the aisle—twelve 
times, with twelve unfortunate bride- 
grooms.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, not one of the marriages 
‘took’.” 

“Took?” 

“Lasted. Out of the twelve there 
have been eight divorces, three separa- 
tions, and one general bust-up.” 

The old lady whistled. 

“Do you wonder that I haven’t any 
faith in the time-honored sacrament ?” 

“But what,” she puffed, “was the 
trouble with the twelve? Who was to 
blame?” 

“Fifty-fifty. In some cases the man; 
in some cases the woman. With the 
Freddie Farnums it was simultaneously 
mutual. Anyway, not for mine!” 
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“But there must be some nice girls in 
the world, dearie.” 

The perplexed Monty shook his head. 

“The ones I see are either too fat or 
too thin. They either have too much 
money or not enough. They either don’t 
know anything or they know too much. 
And there you are!” 

“But you tell me you’re going out to 
that backwoods town, Chicago, for an- 
other wedding!” 

“T couldn’t get out of it, my dear. 
It's old Artie Bangs. You remember 
Artie? My class at Harvard. Remem- 
ber, we met him in Egypt last year? I 
promised I’d help him out. The wed- 
ding’s next Thursday.” 

“A Thursday wedding?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sims asthmatically. “Good heav- 
ens!” 

“What’s the matter with that?” 

His mother shook her head dolefully. 

“My! My! Bad luck. Haven’t you 
ever heard the old saying: 

“Thursday for crosses, 

Friday for losses, 

Saturday no day at all.” 
It’s extremely bad luck to marry on 
Thursday. I know because it was on 
Thursday I married your father!” 

“But poor father a 

“Poor grandmother! You inherit 
your distaste for matrimony. I don’t 
blame you. But I do wish you'd find a 
wife—if only to show people you can. 
Only last week that silly Mrs. Ricketts 
had the nerve to tell me you were get- 
ting too old to marry. Fancy that! 
And she’s ten years older than me if 
she’s a day!” 


Now, there was probably no one in, 


the world more superstitious than 
Monty Sims. He would rather have ex- 
pired on the spot than light three ciga- 
rettes on the same match; he would 
never think of starting a journey on Fri- 
day, nor walking under a ladder. He 
would twist his neck into any contor- 
tion that he might view the new moon 
over his right shoulder; and as for 
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breaking a mirror—well! In_ short, 
there were no end of superstitions in 
which he indulged himself, often to the 
amusement of his friends. 

And as he sat there with his mother 
he was not listening to the account of 
Mrs. Ricketts’ unkind remark. His 
mind was dwelling, with no little fasci- 
nation, on that old saying about mar- 
riage—“Thursday for crosses.” Artie 
Bangs was to be married on Thursday. 
Was it a bad omen? P 

His mind strayed back over the mat- 
rimonial Junes of former years, and 
with a start he recalled that Jimmy 
Jamieson had been married on a Thurs- 
day. Mrs. Jimmy was now in Reno. 
The Hopkins, too, had been married on 
Thursday. So had the Billy Winkles. 
So had—good heavens! Had all of 
these unfortunate marriages occurred 
on Thursdays? It seemed that they had. 
There must be more than mere super- 
stition to that old adage, after all. 

“I’ve just thought of something,” 
said his mother, setting down her demi- 
tasse suddenly. “You've been in twelve 
wedding parties. The one next week 
will be your thirteenth! Ho! Ho!” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Monty agi- 
tatedly. “Do you think—do you think 
that 

“You never can tell!” she wheezed 
merrily, shaking a fat forefinger at him. 
“You never can tell! It’s your thir- 
teenth wedding. You’d better look out 
—something miglft happen to you!” 


As Monty sized up the wedding party 
on Monday, his first day at “Fairways,” 
old man Pollard’s estate at Sachem Hill, 
he decided that it was going to be a 
rather thin affair. Ann Pollard, the girl 
whom Artie Bangs was to marry, was 
rather attractive, after a tall, thin, yel- 
low-haired fashion ; but Monty couldn’t 
say much for the bridesmaids. The 
matron of honor was a languid Tenne- 
see lady of twenty-eight or so, with a 
prodigious appetite for Scotch whisky. 
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Monty looked her over, assured him- 
self that she would play if invited, but 
decided it was not worth the trouble. 
A flapper of eighteen, from Philadel- 
phia, due to arrive that evening, was to 
complete the party. 

A flapper of eighteen! Ugh! It 
might be his thirteenth wedding, but, 
by Jove, there wasn’t much chance of 
anything happening to him—not with 
this array of femininity! 

The ushers were the conventional 
type that looked well in dinner coats, 

_ parted their hair sleekly in the middle, 
and. could be depended on not to be 
too drunk at the wedding. 

So much for the house party at “Fair- 
ways.” Monty was thoroughly bored 
before his Jap valet had had time to 
unpack his things. Ho-hum—there 
were three days of it yet before the 
wedding ! 

Dinner that night at the Greenmoor 
Club would be a decided ordeal, he told 
himself, and, in consequence, he repaired 
to his room at four o'clock, after a dull 
set of tennis with two duller brides- 
maids and the dullest usher. 

“Goro,” he said, sinking wearily upon 
the bed, “in the top drawer of that 
wardrobe trun i 

“Already open,” grinned the trim lit- 
tle Jap, producing a fresh bottle of 
Plymouth gin. On the table stood a 
tall glass, some limes, a bowl of chopped 
ice, and other ingredients. 

“Well, well,” sighed Mr. Sims. “This 
isn’t so bad. I have three hours yet 
before dinner.” 

To tell the truth, the dinner at Green- 
moor did start out to be an ordeal, but 
Monty was in a decidedly jovial mood 
and didn’t mind being placed between 
the stupid Tingle twins half as much 
as he would have if Goro had not found 
the bottle of Plymouth gin. 

In fact, the Misses Tingle were find- 
ing him a delightful dinner companion, 
and when Monty, forgetting for the mo- 
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ment that they were Methodists and that 
he was not at the yacht club, told them 
that one about the two traveling men, 
the Misses Tingle giggled furiously. 

As Miss Persis Perkins glanced 
about the table, her carefully prepared 
eyebrows lifted with ennui. It was bad 
enough to be eighteen and have to leave 
Philadelphia for this ugly, mid-Western 
Chicago, without having all the stupid 
men of the party placed around you! 
Miss Perkins, being a very modern 
young woman, knew, at eighteen, more 
about men than her mother knew at 
forty-eight—far more. Therefore, by 
the time her untouched caviar had been 
taken away she had assured herself that 
the blond young man on her left was 
an utter dumb-bell and that the red- 
haired one on her right could talk noth- 
ing but motor cars. So she had no fur- 
ther time for either of them. 

At Princeton, Williams, and Dart- 
mouth house parties she had waged 
many a successful campaign, and, flap- 
perlike, she was well aware of her own 
powers. There being nothing to do but 
look about for an eligible victim, her 
bright gray eyes appraised the row of 
dinner-coated males opposite, and came 
suddenly to rest upon the jovial coun- 
tenance of M. F. H. Sims III. He had 
just finished telling the Tingle twins 
that perfectly outrageous one about the 
Ford that wouldn’t start, and the Misses 
Tingle were fairly convulsed. 

Persis’ eyes widéned. She laid a 
hand on the sleeve of the red-haired 
youth next to her. 

“That isn’t Monty Sims, is it?” she 
demanded incredulously. 

“Absolutely,” grinned the youth. 

“The Monty Sims?” 

“There could only be one. 
Know him?” 

Now, Persis had never met the gen- 
tleman, but she had often heard about 
him, read about him, and seen his pic- 
ture in those magazines that are filled 
with fashions and fashionable people. 


Why? 
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Once, even, she had watched him play 
polo at Meadowbrook. 

“Of course I know him,” she fibbed 
promptly ; “T’ve seen him lots—around 
N’York, you know.” And the eyebrows 
lifted to assure the youth that anything 
west of New York was quite impossi- 
ble. “But I didn’t know he was going 
to be in this party.” 

“He’s Artie’s best man.” 

“Really !” 


She had decided, in the last forty. 


seconds, that Monty Sims was quite the 
only person at the table worth talking 
to, and her eyes rested upon him greed- 
ily. 

vMHe’s an old bird, though,” ventured 
the youth, jealously noting the glances 
she was sending over the banked flow- 
ers on the table—glances of which the 
recipient was unaware, occupied as he 
was with the Tingle twins. 

“Old?” echoed Persis, without taking 
her eyes from Mr. Sims’ deeply tanned 
features. “How old?” 

“He’s twenty-six,” condemned the 
youth, 

“Twenty-six? Pooh! I haven’t a 
friend under twenty-four !” 

The youth, who was twenty and a 
sophomore at Princeton, subsided, and 
Persis, noting that there was a lull in 
Monty’s conversation with the sisters 
Tingle, leaned forward on her elbows 
and opened her campaign. 

“T think you might speak to your old 
friends, Mr. Sims,” she said, leveling 
at him one of the glances that had never 
failed to wreak havoc. 

“Eh?” blinked Monty, suddenly 
aware that there was some one across 
the table. “Oh—how d’you do! How 
d’you do!” 

“I didn’t know you were going to be 
on this party,” beamed Persis over the 
flowers. 

“Of course, of course,” nodded 
Monty, racking his brain the while to 
think who the devil she was and where 
he had met her. 
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Just then waiters intervened with 
plates and things/and he had an oppor- 
tunity to turn to the less simple of the 
Tingles. 

“TI say,” he whispered, “who’s the lit- 
tle flapper across the table?” 

“Why, don’t you know her?” asked 
Priscilla Tingle, aghast. “She seemed 
to know you!” 

“Oh, I dare say I’ve met her,” put in 
Monty hastily. “You meet so many of 
‘em around, you know. Pretty little 
thing.” 

“Ra-ther,’ sniffed Miss Tingle. 
“She’s from Philadelphia and can’t seem 
to forget it.” 

“T don’t see how anybody could,” ob- 
served Mr. Sims. 

“Her name is Perkins,” 

“Oh, yes.” He nodded, never hav- 
ing heard of any Perkins in Philadel- 


phia. “The Philadelphia Perkins, of 


course.” 

But the influence of the Plymouth 
gin was waning, and M. F. H. Sims III 
found himself facing an arid interim 
before he could decently absent himself 
and seek the flash in his topcoat down- 
stairs. For old man Pollard, like many 
another fond father, had plenty of the 
stuff in his cellar, but was not putting 
it out for his daughter’s friends. Ann 
had offered the excuse that you couldn’t 
serve anything, my dear, at the Green- 
moor Club; but Monty knew that the 
alibi was a lame one. As for Artie 
Bangs, who had won his Kappa Beta 
Phi key at college for drinking a quart 
of whisky at a sitting, that bright young 
man, having an eye to papa Pollard’s 

emillions, was not touching a thing this 
week, 

It looked, reflected Mr. Sims, as if 
he wouldn’t be able to have a drink for 
half an hour, at least. And now that 
the effects of the gin were practically 
dead he was finding the Tingle twins in- 
sufferably stupid. But there was the 
little Perkins girl—he might amuse him- 
self with her. So he did. They di- 
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rected an animated conversation at each 
other, to the utter exclusion of the sis- 
ters Tingle and the bromidic youths 
who flanked Persis. 

By the time the roast was served 
Monty was finding Persis a devilish at- 
tractive little kid, at that! Before the 
salad, which he could not eat because he 
abhorred alligator pears, had been re- 
moved, he was convinced, by Jove, that 
he’d never met a more charming girl! 
As the heart-shaped ice cream was 
placed before him he brought himself 
up sharply. Here, this would never do. 
She was too attractive for his peace of 
mind. With a guilty start he recalled 
his mother’s dire prophecy that, this be- 
ing his thirteenth wedding, something 
might happen to him! 


But it was too late. Persis, who had 


known what she wanted from the mo- 
ment she set eyes on him across the 
table, had gotten in her ruthless work, 
and Monty was ensnared. She could 
tell by the way he looked at her through 


his cigarette smoke. 

As they left the table he brutally de- 
tached himself from the sisters Tingle 
and sought her out. She knew that he 
would; that’s why she was heading for 
the terrace when he overtook her. Other 
couples were strolling on the shadowy 
lawn, for it was a “regular dance night” 
at Greenmoor. Old man Pollard had 
seen to that—it saved him the price of 
an orchestra. 

As they stood, looking out over the 
darkness that was the golf course, Per- 
sis slipped her arm companionably 
through his, and Monty’s blasé bachelor 
heart experienced a decided thrill, 

“Look!” she exclaimed softly. 
“There’s the new moon.” 

“Where ?” 

“There—over the trees.” 

And in his agitation to view it over 
his right shoulder he managed to so 
twist himself that he saw it over his 
left, and was immediately stricken with 
a devastating superstitious fear. 
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“T say,” he spluttered, “rotten bad 
luck—saw it over my left shoulder! 
Jove—that is bad, you know !” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Persis. “You 
don’t mean to say you're superstitious ?” 

“Oh, frightfully,” he assured her, 
promptly forgetting all about the moon 
as he looked into her eyes. 

A moment later the Japanese lanterns 
around the dancing floor glowed into 
many-colored lights, and a man ap- 
peared carrying a bass drum, followed 
by three or four other men with saxa- 
phones and banjos and things. 

“I s’pose we'll have to dance,” sighed 
Persis, who adored dancing but had the 
idea that because he was twenty-six he 
didn’t. 

“Not if you don’t want to.” 

“I'd love to—with you. Only I hope 
they don’t play one-steps out here. At 
home nobody dances one-steps.” 

“If you don’t like one-steps,” said 
Monty, with a courtly bow, “TI’ll see to 
it that the silly orchestra doesn’t play 
any.” 

Whereupon the silly orchestra as- 
serted itself with a particularly blatant 
one-step, and a dozen of those fatuous 
couples you always find at country clubs 
set themselves in motion on the danc- 
ing floor. 

“Tt is a one-step,” said Persis. “But 
I suppose we ought to dance it.” 

She knew perfectly well that she 
wouldn’t for the world miss dancing it 
with Monty. She wanted to show peo- 
ple what she had accomplished. 

“Come along, child,” said he, taking 
her hand. “Dance with the old gentle- 
man.” 

“Don’t say that,” she reproved, as 
they strolled, hand in hand, down the 
terrace to the dancing floor. “You aren't 
old—and you know it! Persis doesn’t 
like to hear you talk that way.” 

Persis. That was her subtle way of 
telling him her first name. 

Then, as they began to dance: 

“I’m a rotten dancer, Persis,” he 
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apologized, knowing very well indeed 
that he was not. And, whereas the 
other women had always made haste to 
assure him that he danced beautifully, 
Persis merely smiled up at him and 
said: 

“It’s just because you’re out of prac- 
tice. You ought to dance more.” 

After all, there was something dif- 
ferent about Persis. 

At the conclusion of the first dance 
they were beset by dozens of dinner- 
coated young men, each anxious to 
“have the next,” and Monty chose this 
moment to make a graceful exit. In the 
locker room of the club he found his 
topcoat, and, extracting from it the flat, 
silver flask that made it possible for 
him to survive dinner dances, promptly 
sat himself down on a bench for re- 
flection. 

Was he, he asked himself, actually 
falling in love with Persis Perkins? 
Something was happening to him, 
surely. He had never felt this way 
about Lady Violet Tappington. He had 
never felt quite this way about any one 
before—unless, possibly, that diving girl 
in the street carnival, with whom he had 
been infatuated at seventeen—— 

His mother had long been after him 
to marry and settle down. The “settle 
down” part did not sound particularly 
inviting, but no doubt the good lady was 
right. And Persis was a delectable pos- 
sibility. Still, hang it, there were those 
twelve unsuccessful weddings staring 
him in the face! You couldn’t get 
around facts. How did he know but 
what the ill luck would follow him? 
This was his thirteenth wedding—and 
he had seen the new moon over the 
wrong shoulder: 

But then, what of it! He slapped his 
knee and screwed the silver cap back 
into the flask—it was excellent bourbon 
—and stood up. What did a few silly 
superstitions matter to him? Persis 
was a wonderful girl. She was differ- 
ent—really different. She would doubt- 


less make an excellent wife. And she 
did dance magnificently 

No doubt the annals of the young god 
Eros contain records of more speedy 
romances. Persons less sane than 
Montague Fairfield Haislip Sims Il 
and Persis Perkins have been known to 
woo and wed all in an afternoon. But 
though Monty, cynical veteran of & 
dozen wedding parties, was not out for 
a record, he was proceeding up the so- 
called pathway of love at a somewhat 
reckless rate of speed. Alternately, 
throughout the typical country-club eve- 
ning, he fox-trotted with Persis and vis- 
ited the locker room. 

At ten-fifteen he assured himself that 
he loved her, and at ten-twenty he as- 
sured her. Whereupon there ensued, 
out on the first tee, a rapturous, though 
not highly original, little interlude. 


It was something after six o’clock on 
Thursday evening. The wedding was 
over; the reception was waning; and 
papa Pollard was wondering how much 
longer the house-party guests were go- 
ing to stay. The bride and groom, after 
being half-heartedly showered with rose 
petals, had departed in a shiny new 
roadster, a present from papa Pollard, 
and Persis and Monty were standing, 
hand in hand, in a secluded corner of 
the veranda. Persis looked very happy; 
she was thinking how much nicer her 
wedding was going to be. Monty looked 
worried. 

In the past three days he had done 
more thinking than he had ever done 
before in all his twenty-six years of ex- 
istence. From the moment he awak- 
ened on Tuesday morning he had known 
that he was in for it. Apparently he 
had proposed—and been accepted. Not 
that Persis wasn’t a dear girl. She was. 
Probably as desirable as he’d ever find. 
And a telegram from his mother, in an- 
swer to one of his, had assured him 
that the Perkins family was all that 
could be desired socially, financially, and 
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“Go to it,” the old 


every other way. 


lady had said in closing. 


But, somehow, the thought of mar- 
riage—now that it actually confronted 
him—was not as pleasing as it should 
have been. Suppose he did love her! 
There were those twelve unfortunate 
marriages to consider. Certainly each 
of the twelve gentlemen had, at the time 
of his marriage, believed himself in love 
with the lady in question. What was 
love, anyway? And how was any one 
to know whether it would last two years 
or two hours? He knew very well that 
he himself had never cawed for any one 
more than two weeks in his life! By 
Jove! it was a hard thing to decide— 
deucedly hard. After all, his bachelor 
days had been mighty pleasant. It 
seemed rather a shame to give them up 
when 

“Monty.” She slipped~ her arm 
through his in that delightful, intimate 
little way that was so characteristic of 
her. “Monty.” 

He shook himself out of his abstrac- 
tion with a blink. 

“Yes, dear ?” 

“Penny for your thoughts.” 

“I was just thinking,” stammered 
Monty; “I was just thinkin P 

“About me!” 

“Yes, dear. Of course.” 

Jove! What if she had suspected 
what he was thinking! Good thing she 
wasn’t one of these infernal mind read- 
ers. What an awful thing it’d be to 
marry a mind reader! Putting on what 
he intended for a smile, he patted her 
hand. 

“Hold this, please,” said Persis, 
“while I powder my nose.” 

He took the ridiculous little platinum- 
and-gold vanity case and held it, as she 
had taught him, so that she might see 
in its tiny mirror. 

“Monty,” she said naively, as she ap- 
plied the miniature powder puff to the 
tip of her cunning little nose, “when are 
we going to be married ” 
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Tunk! The vanity case had slipped 
from his fingers and struck the floor, 
There was a tinkle of glass, and, look. 
ing down in abject horror, he beheld the 
mirror—broken in a dozen tiny pieces. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped, “I’ve broken 
the mirror! Seven years’ bad——” 

“Because,” continued Persis sweetly, 
as if nothing had happened, “I want to 
plan accordingly. I can either go back 
to school or go abroad with father, 
What do you think?” 

But the unfortunate Monty was star- 
ing: ruefully down at the bits of broken 
mirror. They seemed to glitter up at 
him evilly. 

“What do you think?” repeated 
Persis. 

“Jove!” muttered Monty. “I’ve 
broken the——” 

“Don’t be silly!” she cried, stamping 
her foot. “There’s nothing to those 
ridiculous superstitions. I want to 
know what I should do. Go back to 
school or go abroad ?” 

With an effort he wrenched his gaze 
from the fascinating sparkle of the 
broken mirror, and began to think— 
rapidly, desperately. lf she went back 
to school, the chances were she’d want 
an early wedding ; the confines of a girls’ 
school usually had that effect. If she 
went abroad, perhaps—perhaps 

“T should say go abroad, by all means, 
dear,” he said almost enthusiastically. 

“But I 

“The trip’ll do you good.” 

“But won’t you miss me?” 

“Of course, dear,” he put in hastily; 
“but I don’t want to be selfish.” And 
he put on what he thought was a noble, 
unselfish expression, 

“We'll be gone four months.” 

“M-m-m-m.” He was looking down 
again at the wreckage of the mirror. 

“Will you meet me in New York 
when I land—in November?” 

“M-m-m-m.” Those confounded bits 
of broken glass seemed to absolutely 
hypnotize him! 
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> “Will you, Monty ?” 

“Yes, dear. Of course.” 

“And we'll announce the engagement 
right away,” she beamed, thinking of the 
newspaper space it would command. 
wire dad.” 

“Just as you say—darling,” mur- 
mured Monty with a feeble smile. 


Ten days later he went on to New 
York to bid her an expensive bon voy- 
age. It was the only decent thing to 
do, considering the fact that the en- 
gagement had received widespread an- 
nouncement. But his state of mind was 
even more troubled than before, and as 
his taxi jolted up Broad Street from 
the pier the tanned brow under his straw 
sailor was corrugated with wrinkles, 
and he was clutching his malacca stick 
desperately. 

In November she would return, and 
unless she should meet, in Europe, 
some one she liked better—of course, 
there was a remote chance of that—it 
would be up to him to play the happy 
bridegroom. Monty shivered, though 
the day was torrid. There recurred to 
his mind the wretched specter of the 
twelve unsuccessful marriages. Each 
of the twelve had occurred on a Thurs- 
day. “Thursday for crosses!’ Artie 
Bangs and Ann Pollard, too, had been 
married on that day. Theirs was his 
thirteenth wedding. They had left for 
their honeymoon on a Friday. Were 
these facts ill omens? 

What of his own romance? On the 
night of his meeting Persis, he had seen 
the new moon over the wrong shoulder ; 
when she had mentioned marriage, he 
had broken a mirror. Did these signs 
augur evil? Anachronistically, he shiv- 
ered and mopped his brow at the same 
time. 


Suppose, though, as Persis had 


argued, all this superstition was mere 
rubbish? Suppose there were nothing 
to it? He might at least give the thing 
a fair trial. 


Very well. He would 
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waive all the superstition, waive the 
twelve unfortunate marriages, and 
await the outcome of the Bangs-Pollard 
nuptials. The newspapers always said 
nuptials—ugly word! If Artie and 
Ann, who had been married on Thurs- 
day, were still living together amicably 
when Persis returned, then he, Monty, 
would take a chance. He would marry 
Persis. That was fair enough, 

As the taxi halted jerkily before the 
imposing facade of the Sims town house 
his countenance had resumed a measure 
of its customary complacency. This 
seemed a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. It would all depend on the 
conjugal felicity of the Artie Bangs. 


On Friday, the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber, Persis landed in New York. Monty 
had come on from Wyoming, whereche 
had been buying polo ponies, to meet 
her, and it must be admitted that he was 
in an excellent frame of mind. 

For, when he had passed through Chi- 
cago, two weeks before, he had seen the 
Artie Bangs—yes, dined with them at 
their lovely apartment on Lake Shore 
Drive, and the Artie Bangs had ap- 
peared absurdly happy. Artie was not 
touching a drop of anything; Ann was 
proving a capable and affectionate wife. 
They seemed unusually happy. 

And M., F. H. Sims III rejoiced, for 
it looked now as if the jinx were broken 
at last; as if the old hoodoo had been 
dispelled in thin air. The Artie Bangs 
were proving Persis’ theory that there 
was nothing to superstition. Certainly, 
it was safe enough to go ahead and 
marry Persis. 

She was waiting for him in Peacock 
Alley even at this moment, and as he 
stepped from his taxi, laden with a huge 
box of orchids from Thorley’s, a hur- 
rying figure collided with him. Each 
muttered hasty “pardons,” and as 
Monty backed away his eyes opened 
incredulously. The man who had just 
bumped into him was Artie Bangs, 
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“Hey,” called Mr. Sims jovially. 
“Can’t you look where you're going?” 

Artie Bangs turned and glowered at 
him. Then he recognized him. 

“Why, hel-lo!” 

He came back, and as they shook 
hands Monty observed that his breath 
was redolent of spirituous liquor and 
that he did not smile. 

“What’s wrong?” 
quickly. 

“To think that I should meet you,” 
murmured Mr. Bangs dolefully. “You, 
of all people!” 

“What's the matter with me?” 

“Last June I gave you a platinum 
cigarette case—for being in my wed- 
ding party.” 

“Ves 

“To-day I could cheerfully give you 
arsenic—for having anything to do with 

“Good Lord!” 
“What's happened ? 

Mr. Bangs nodded. 

“The whole thing’s gone blooey,” he 
said sadly. “Ann left for Reno two 
days ago.” 

“But I thought——” began Monty. 

“So did I ,” said Artie. “But I guess 
I had the wrong dope.” Then he 
grasped his friend’s hand and wrung it, 
and blew alcoholic breath in his friend’s 
face. “Anyway, what th’ hell do J 
care? I’m leaving for Cuba to-night! 

50 long, old boy!” And with an ex- 
travagant wave of his hand he was off 
down the Avenue. 
M. F. H. Sims III stood as if spell- 
bound, the huge box of orchids stowed 
clumsily under cne arm. This was the 
last straw. Ann and Artie! By Jove! 
Who’d have thought it? The curse of 
the Thursday wedding—it would make 
a geod movie title—and yet—hang it !— 
the old superstition had worked every 
time. It was uncanny. 

Slowly, sadly, he crossed the side- 
walk to enter the hotel. Some work- 
men were getting ready to repair some- 


asked Monty 


exclaimed Monty. 


You haven’t—— 
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thing or other, and as Monty 
proached they raised a ladder against 
the side of the building. Before he 
was aware, he had walked under it; 
then, almost immediately, stopped short, 
horrified. It was Friday, the thirteenth, 
and he had walked under a ladder}! 


“You look worried,” accused Persis, 
“Is anything wrong?” 

“Of course not—dear,” said Monty, 
with a feeble smile. “What are you go- 
ing to have to eat?” 

The obsequious head waiter, who 
had known Monty since he was eighteen 
and wore spats, was standing beside the 
table to take their order. 

“Oh, I’m not very hungry,” chattered 
Persis. “A canapé of some sort, Gus- 
tave. Perhaps a breast of guinea hen, 
No, I don’t think I want that. Let me 
see——” 

And while she perused the menu and 
changed her mind her fiancé sat slumped 
‘n his chair, staring vacantly at the table- 
cloth. 

The thirteenth Thursday wedding had 
gone up in smoke. Since he had known 
Persis ,he had seen a new moon over 
his wrong shoulder, broken a mirror, 
and walked under a ladder. Now, to 
crown it all, Persis had come home on 
Friday, the thirteenth, and was no doubt 
expecting him to marry her. It was a 
jolly outlook for him 

At length, when Gustave had de- 
parted with their order, Monty managed 
to rouse himself to the extent of ask- 
ing her what sort of a trip she’d had. 

“T enjoyed it lots,” she said, and, be- 
ing a modern girl, added: “I met loads 
of attractive men ever}where we went, 
and—oh, yes—there was an awful Ital- 
ian count that wanted to marry me.” 

“They generally do,” said Monty 
gloomily. 

Not two minutes after they had been 
seated Persis began bowing to acquaint- 
ances at other tables—sleek-haired 
youths, particularly, and several of them 
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had come over to shake hands with ber. 

Before their luncheon arrived Monty 

had been forced to rise nine times and 

stand awkwardly while young men he 
had never seen before bent over his fian- 
cée and conversed long and intimately. 

And to each Persis had said, with amaz- 

ing cordiality : 

“Call me up—I’ll be at the Ritz.” 

If all these birds did call her up, re- 
flected Monty, who was not in the least 
jealous, she’d be able to do nothing else 
for the next few days but answer the 
phone! Their first téte-d-téte luncheon 
was rapidly degenerating into a public 
reception. He was relieved when the 
last young man had finished paying his 
respects, and, sinking into his chair, he 
resumed his own morose trend of 
thought. 

After interminable small talk, in 
which he had taken part abstractedly 
and monosyllabically, an idea presented 
itself to him. There was just one 
chance. If Persis were willing to be 
married on any day but Thursday, per- 
haps—just perhaps—the hoodoo might 
be averted, 

As if divining the nature of his cogi- 
tations, the young lady leaned forward 
on her elbows and smiled at him impu- 
dently. 

“When,” she asked, “are we going 
to have this perfectly good wedding?” 

Her fiancé stirred uneasily in his 
chair. 

“When would you—like to have it, 
dear?” 

“I don’t want the usual thing,” said 
she. “I’ve made up my mind not to 
have a June wedding and not to do any- 
thing the way other people always do.” 
Monty brightened. This looked decid- 
edly promising. Persis wanted to be 
different. Excellent! 

“I was thinking,” she went on, nod- 
ding to a smiling youth across the room, 
“that it would be nice to have it really 
different, you know. Maybe a January 
wedding or something like that.” 
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“Fine,” nodded M. F. H. Sims III en- 


thusiastically. “Couldn’t be better.” 

Then, with an uncertain, tremorous 
feeling beneath his waistcoat, he leaned 
forward. 

“Persis,” he said, aware that his voice 
was quavering slightly, “have you— 
have you decided which day you want 
to be married on? Which day of the 
week, I mean?” 

“Oh,” said Persis, smiling across the 
room at another youth, “I’m glad you 
mentioned it. The day I prefer—is 
Thursday. All our family ” She 
stopped. Monty appeared to be chok- 
ing. 

“Here, take some water,” she said, 
shoving her glass toward him. 

But Monty was pushing back from 
the table. There was a wild look in his 
eye. 
“Will you—excuse me?” he gulped. 
“Excuse me, please!” and, rising hastily, 
he bolted from the room. 


On a sunny afternoon, a fortnight 
later, as Mr. Artie Bangs was passing 
the door of Manuel’s Bar, in Havana, 
he was attracted by sounds of an alter- 
cation within. A voice Mr. Bangs 
seemed to have heard before, was raised 
in violent argument with—apparently— 
innumerable Cubans. The voice was 
strangely familiar, and Mr. Bangs, seiz- 
ing a firm grip on his walking stick, 
pushed open the door and entered. 

An interesting scene greeted his eyes. 
Behind the bar crouched the swarthy, 
mustachioed Manuel himself ; numerous 
patrons were distributed beneath the 
tables, and, in the center of the floor, an 
inebriated gentleman in a rumpled white 
suit was with difficulty being escorted 
out by ten native policemen. It was M, 
F, H. Sims III, and he was giving the 
ten native policemen a merry time of it, 

“Here! Here!” shouted Mr. Bangs, 
producing a roll of American currency, 
“What's the big idea?” 
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At sight of the American ctirrency 
the ten native policemen immediately 
released their holds on the inebriated 
gentleman’s person. 

“Fes crazy!” shouted the swarthy 
Manuel, poking his head up cautiously 
behind the bar. “T’ree days now ees 
com’ een, stay all day, dreenk feefty 


men. 
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geen feezes, talk alla time "bout don’) 
gat marry on T’ursday! Ees crazy!" 

“Crazy—hell!” said Mr. Bangs, as- 
sisting hig friend to a seat at one of the 
tables and distributing the American 
currency among the ten native police- 
“Let him alone. He knows what 
he’s talking about !” 


“TIME IS DEAD” 


LD Time is dead! 


I saw him in his shroud, 


Woven of moonbeams, gossamer, and lace; 
All the red roses chanted litanies, 
And lilies swung their censers to his grace. 
His face of fire and ice—I speak you true— 
The others, smiling, whisper, “She is mad!” 
Can joy be mad? Or sunlight? Answer, you! 
I saw Time dead—and therefore I am glad. 


He was so cruel, withering every rose, 
Holding the Lady Moon in sullen thrall, 
Drowning long, golden days with pitch-black night, 
Shrouding dead summer in a winter pall. 
Now splendid, joyous June may featly sue 
Delicate April in her virgin charms, 
And gusty March, the man-month, wildly woo 
August, the golden, to his lusty arms. 


Time dead! No more to raven Love and Youth? 
Ah, me! Ah, me! Repinings all are vain— 
If he had died before he froze my heart, 
I wonder would I reek it loss or gain? 
The snow that melts not crowns my weary head— 
But—I can smile to hear them—‘She is mad.” 
Upon my broken life, I speak you true— 
I saw Time dead—and therefore I am glad. 
Martua 
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victims of destiny’s queerest. 


KILTER and I were the 


freak. We were doubles. In 
college his bill collectors were always 
cornering me on the campus, and his 
friends used to hail me, especially, as 
most frequently happened, when they 
were drunk, 

When I came and settled in New 
York, Kilter had arrived before me, and 
it began all over again. Strange people 
were always greeting me, and time after 
time men had to apologize for clapping 
me on the shoulder. On my rare visits 
to the restaurants, obsequious head wait- 
ers addressed me as Mr. Kilter and 
were constantly astonished at the small 
size of my check. 

At first I began to explain the mis- 
take, but after a time I accepted it as 
part of my life. It fascinated me, too, 
to touch constantly upon the world in 
which this man lived. His spectacular 
social career lent a shade of romance 
to my own contented, humdrum ex- 
istence. His money and family connec- 
tions gave him many opportunities that 
were beyond my reach. Wall Street 
talked of his speculations, fellows at the 
club commented on his gambling and his 
sprees, sporting papers reported the suc- 
cesses of his race horses. But he lost 


popularity when he began drinking too 
heavily, Also, he lost money. 
After a time the attraction of this 
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striking likeness began to be diminished. 


Men began to mistrust Kilter. There 
were several ugly rumors about him, 
and he ran into debt. Conveniently 
enough, the resemblance between us 
faded as dissipation clouded his com- 
plexion and left puffy spots under his 
eyes, yet even then it took an intimate 
friend to tell us apart. 

We had never been friends, or even 
close acquaintances, so the telephone 
message that awaited me on my arrival 
home one eventful night came as a com- 
plete surprise. At first I thought he was 
in the usual difficulty of having been 
mistaken for me, but the urgency of it 
prevented my following my inclination 
to ignore it. He said he must see me 
at once at his rooms on a matter of ut- 
most importance; that he was too ill to 
come to see me. Regretfully laying 
aside the book I had brought home to 
read that evening, I concluded there was 
nothing to do but go. 

I found him in worse condition than I 
had expected, though a bottle of bour- 
bon and a siphon of soda bore silent 
witness that the doctor’s orders were 
not being followed. I looked around 
for the nurse, but he said she had gone, 
and that his Japanese boy stayed with 
him during the night. 

He was in a bad predicament, he said, 
His uncle, whose heir he expected to 
be, insisted on an immediate visit from 
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him, and his sickness prevented him 
from paying it. The old man would 
mot believe he was ill, and, as he had 
put off the visit for years, he stood the 
risk of being disinherited unless he went 
immediately to Virginia. At this point 
he began coughing and gasping in such 
an evident effort to impress me with 
his illness that I grew suspicious. I 
looked around for medicine glasses and 
other signs of a sick room, and found 
nothing. In silence, I let him proceed. 

He knew that my meager law prac- 
tice by this time permitted a yearly trip 
South, and that I was about to leave. 
His suggestion was that I should pay 
a short visit on the way down. The old 
man had not seen him for years, and 
was quite near-sighted, and our voices 
were similar. About the other people 
in the house, he said there would be only 
a doctor and his uncle’s attendant, be- 
sides the servants. They would not re- 
member much of him, as his previous 
visit had been very brief, and the doctor 
would know the reasons for my coming 
in Kilter’s place. He was to be the 
only one in the secret. 

“You always like adventure, I re- 
member, Joe,” he finished. “This will 
give you plenty. It won’t be oat of 
your way, and it will mean a pleasant 
day or so. There's no need to stay 
longer than that. There’s hunting and 
fishing and some fine horses. The old 
man has a good library, too.” 

He had hit on all my hobbies, and I 
was moved. 

“As I say,” he went on, “there isn’t 
any possibility of discovery. I’ve been 
down there only one week in ten years, 
and the old man’s so short-sighted he’s 
nearly blind. Then, we talk just the 
same. Going through the same school 
and everything, you'll know just about 
where I’ve been, and about college and 
that; we seem to have been following 
each other up pretty well. The doctor 
and attendant will understand about it 
from me, and the servants—there’s no 
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chance of them having a more than 
vague idea of what I looked like, 

In his eagerness he seemed for a time 
to have completely forgotten about. his 
illness, and I had been watching him 
closely. 

“Why is it, George?’ I said. “Can't 
you tear yourself away from the lady 
for a week?” He started a vigorous 
protest to assure me of the reality of 
his sickness, and then, as if willing to 
adopt any excuse which seemed plaus- 
ible: “You’ve guessed it, Joe. Come 
on, be a sport and do it! It'll be fun 
for you and mean no end to me!” 

He was too earnest about it. I was 
sure now there was no girl in his rea- 
son for not wishing to go, and I was 
puzzled. For a minute, I thought of 
refusing, and then the mystery of it all 
attracted me. To play the part of an- 
other man, for some unknown reason, 
on a fine old Southern estate—— [| 
hesitated a moment, wondering at the 
strained, anxious look on Kilter’s face, 
Then I accepted. 


The next evening, on my way to the 
station, I had one or two misgivings. I 
remembered the rumors about Kilter, 
and the strained, anxious look on his 
face as he watched me making up my 
mind, and I had uneasy suspicions. 
Then the mood of last night came again 
—the love of adventure for its own 
sake. I told myself that a man on the 
point of being disinherited would natu- 
rally be anxious, and why he wasn't 
anxious enough to go himself was the 
mystery to be solved. 

As the train drew into Twin Hills 
station the following morning, it took 
all the recollection of my promises to 
Kilter not to back out. I. ran desper- 
ately over the information with which 
he had coached me, in case any one 
should be there to meet me. A liveried 
darky stepped forward and touched his 
hat, with “Mr. Kilter,” as I got out, and 
when I had safely passed him and his 
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twin, and we were moving away in the 
carriage, my spirits rose. 

The drive to the house was a long 
one. At last we swung through two 
stone pillars, and I saw the Kilter man- 
sion, a square three-story structure, the 
broad veranda supported by a row of 
Doric columns. 

Doctor Grein, the physician, met me 
at the door, and his attitude surprised 
me. There was not even a feigned wel- 
come in it. He seemed to regard me as 
a necessary nuisance, to be disposed of 
as quickly as possible, though he took 
care to be gracious enough in front of 
the servants. I learned from him that 
my temporarily adopted uncle expected 
to see me at dinner that evening. The 
adventure began to pale into a rather 
stupid waste of a few days. 

The butler took my bags upstairs, and 
I followed him. As he busied himself 
with the fastenings, I said, for the want 
of something better to say: 

“How is your master, Jackson?” 

I expected the usual reply, about his 
being a little better or worse than usual, 
and what the man said surprised me. 

“He’s acting mighty queer, Mr. 
George. He’s been getting worse ever 
since you were down here before.” 

I was glad to know I had passed easily 
for George Kilter with this darky, 
whose sight appeared to be normal, but 
the information was somewhat star- 
tling. I wondered whether Kilter knew 
of this queer acting, and whether he 
had sent me to visit a maniac. 

“It worries Miss Caroline, too, suh. 
She arrived sort of unexpected.” 

I was taken aback. Kilter had fig- 
ured on only the old man and the doc- 
tor, and now appeared a Miss Caroline. 
I dared not ask who she was, yet I ran 
the risk of betrayal if I did not find 
out before I met the lady. The doctor 
was just going out when I had seen 
him, so even if his manner had sug- 
gested that he had suspicions that I 
was not George Kilter, I could not ask 
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him in time. The adventure began to 
look better. I speculated on her second 
name, and whether she was fifty and 
difficult to deceive, or young and gullible 
—and pretty. All that I could gather 
from the man without appearing too ig- 
norant of her identity was that she had 
gone to the village for the afternoon, 
having expected me on a later train. 

After the darky had gone, I decided 
that the village would be the best place 
to spend the long afternoon. I hoped 
Miss Caroline might hail me there, and 
I should be spared the necessity of 
meeting her and the old man at the 
same time. It was highly probable that 
living near, she, too, had only seen 
George Kilter for only one week in ten 
years, and I knew I could get her story 
if I could meet her. But my search in 
the village was unsuccessful. , 

At five, I returned to the house. Doc- 
tor Grein’s room was directly opposite 
mine, and as I walked along the carpeted 
hall, my feet made very little sound. His 
door was ajar, and I was surprised to 
hear his voice speaking angrily. All 
things being permissible under the cir- 
cumstances, I stopped for a moment. 

“A fool!” he was saying. “A plain 
fool! Sending here strangers who will 
spoil everything. It was not enough 
the girl arrives suddenly—to-day ar- 
rives this one!” 

Some one in the room evidently ad- 
vised softer tones, and as footsteps ap- 
proached the door, I slipped quietly into 
my room. 

Dressing for dinner, I had plenty to 
occupy my mind. I was glad to know 
Caroline was a girl, but I was puzzled 
about her sudden appearance and Doc- 
tor Grein’s evident resentment of her 
visit and mine. After several hours at 
the house, too, I had so far failed to 
see any reason for Kilter’s dread of the 


visit. The uncle, however, was the or- . 


deal to come, and my pulse quickened 


_as I prepared to face him and Miss 


Caroline. 


j 
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I descended to the drawing-room at 
last, to find Doctor Grein talking to the 


attendant. He seemed to repent his 
abrupt treatment of me that morning, 
and tried to appear genial and affable. 
I would have asked him about Miss 
Caroline, but he still made no sign that 
he knew I was not George Kilter, and, 
after telling me that my uncle would 
not be down for half an hour, he went 
out with the younger man. 

I walked the length of the room rest- 
lessly, and then the night outside looked 
so cool and inviting, I stepped out on 
to the veranda. Dinner was late. It 
was already after dusk, and as I lighted 
a cigarette and strolled across the lawn, 
I was surprised how dark it had grown. 
I left the lawn and walked on through 
the long grass. I still had half an hour 
before dinner, and I wanted to be alone 
and think things out before meeting the 
old man.. Presently, ahead of me rose 
a somber wall of pine trees. It would 
not do to walk any farther before turn- 
ing back, so I sat for a moment on a 
decayed tree stump to rest. 

I thought of George and his unknown 
motives for sending me down here, I 
thought of the uncle I was to meet, and 
then I thought of Miss Caroline, and 
at that a temptation to leave before the 
need of meeting her and deceiving her 
came over me. I was weighing these 
thoughts when suddenly something 
whined past my ear, and there was a 
sharp report. 

In a flash I dashed for the pine trees. 
Some one was running and dodging in 
the darkness of the grove. I could hear 
twigs snapping. I kept close to the 
trees, and another shot came, but it was 
too dark to fire accurately, so I plunged 
blindly ahead. Suddenly I felt a numb- 
ing blow on my shin; I shot into the 
air and came down upon a carpet of 
pine needles. I had stumbled over a 
fallen branch. I sat up rubbing my 
shin. Obviously, further pursuit was 
useless, so presently I found my way 
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to the edge of the grove, and hurries 
back across the lawn, thinking strange 
thoughts. 

I had no idea who my assailant might 
be, but I was sure George Kilter had ex. 
pected something of the sort when he 
had arranged for me to come here in 
his place. In the event of my being 
shot, he* could no doubt count on the 
doctor’s covering things up to my uncle 
till it was safe for him himself to come 
down. I thought at once of leaving, 
There was no adventure in walking 
around, a target for George Kilter’s ene. 
mies, and if my leaving offended his 
uncle and got him disinherited, so much 
the worse for him. 

I hurried through the hall, not even 
looking into the drawing-room to see 
if the old man was down, and I would 
have dashed up the stairs without stop- 
ping, had there not been an obstruction, 
Coming down was a remarkably pretty 
brunette, and as she caught sight of me, 
she smiled. 

“George!” she said. “I’m ever so 
glad!” 

Her eyes, as they looked into mine 
were dark and soft. My heart beat 
faster, for other reasons than my recent 
adventure, and then it seemed to skip a 
beat. Her expression changed to one 
of doubt. 

“Why, what have you done to your- 
self ?” 

“Done? Nothing. 
seen me for—let’s see?” 

“Two years. But, George!” 


Sut you’ve not 


“IT know. I’m what you might call a. 


reformed character.” I fumbled with 
a cigarette and dropped it. 

She smiled again. 

“You're a different man!” she said. 
“Do you know, you look just exactly 
as I’ve always hoped you would. I’m 
more than glad now.” 

I was reassured. We stood and 
talked for a little while then. 

“How’s uncle?” I asked. “I haven't 
seen him yet.” 
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I was astounded at the expression 
which crossed her face. It was more 
than doubt ; it was horrified suspicion of 
me. I must have shown she had sur- 
prised me, for instantly she recovered 
herself. 

“You'll see him in another minute, 
won't you? You'll have to hurry now.” 

When I got down again, after hav- 
ing brushed the mud from my clothes, 
I found every one ready to file into 
the dining room. The sight of Mont- 
gomery Kilter came as a shock. I had 
understood from George he was com- 
paratively young, not quite sixty, so I 
was not prepared for his emaciated fig- 
ure, his haggard face ,with fixed, luster- 
less eyes, and his white hair. After the 
first glimpse of him I lost all fear of 
detection, but after the first words, 
when we were seated in the dining 
room, the sight of him and his silence 
weighed upon me. 

His hands were never still. They 
moved with unceasing nervous ges‘ures 
along the edges of his coat, across his 
face, among the silverware on the table. 
The servants moved around noiselessly, 
and as no one spoke a word, knowing 
evidently that Kilter would not wish it, 
I found myself counting the hammer- 
like ticking of the clock. At last, when 
I felt that if some one did not break 
the silence I should shout aloud, he 
said : 

“You're here at last.” 

“Yes, uncle, and I’m glad to have 
been able to get down here at last.” 

He raised his eyes and looked at me 
with contempt. 

“Do not annoy me with pretenses,” 
he said. 

Dinner went on in silence. I thought 
it would never end. Looking up from 
the table once or twice to catch sud- 
denly the expressions of my compan- 
ions, I found them puzzling. Doctor 
Grein was examining me with evident 
annoyance and aversion; Miss Caro- 
line’s gaze was fixed on me with a 
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strange curiosity, and when she shifted 
her glance from me to her uncle, I was 
surprised to find how tender her eyes 
grew. 

At last, when Caroline rose, the-old 
man spoke again. 

“If Doctor Grein, and you, Mr. Har- 
vey, will excuse us, I have something 
to say to my nephew. You may come 
back for me in half an hour.” 

The attendant followed Caroline out 
immediately, but Doctor Grein acted 
strangely. He hesitated a moment, as 
if reluctant to leave us alone. Then, as 
Kilter rose totteringly and looked at him 
with his lack-luster eyes, he turned and 
left us without a word. 

I had expected he might become more 
cordial now that the others had left, 
but, though he was more intimate, there 
was nothing but contempt for me still in 
his manner. He spoke slowly, with 
long pauses in which he did not expect 
me to answer. 

“T should not have sent for you,” he 
said, “if there were another man left 
to send for. Caroline is a woman— 
she does not count. You are the last 
of the Kilters. I’m nearly gone. I want 
you to have a son. I want you to get 
married, so this place will not go, after 
all these years, when I go. I have made 
my will in such a way as to provide for 
this. You will have all, but you must 
see that this place is kept up, and that 
the Kilters do not end with such an 
unworthy specimen as yourself. Be- 
fore I die, I want to see you married to 
a woman worthy of our name. Not one 
of those you associate with at present, 
you understand, and not a Maggie 
Clemens, whom you chose for amuse- 
ment on your last visit here. Unless 
you do this, all I have goes to Caroline.” 

He looked around nervously, and his 
manner grew suddenly less haughty and 
more that of a pitiful old man. 

“And, George,” he said, “I’ve no one 
else to ask. That doctor who came a 
little while ago—Grein 
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At that moment Grein came back. I 
suspected that he had been listening to 
every word. I looked at my watch and 
found we had been not ten minutes, 
and Kilter had asked him to return in 
half an hour. He took the fragile old 
man by the arm in a commanding man- 
ner. 

“It’s time to retire now, Mr. Kilter.” 

“Leave me alone! Leave me alone! 
Go away,I say!” 

“See here, Doctor Grein,” I broke in. 
“If Mr. Kilter wants to stay here a few 
more minutes, I don’t see any need of 
compelling him.” Then I met his eyes. 
They said to me, “You interloper! Say 
much more, and I'll show you up!” 
Aloud, he said: 

“T am sure I know my patient better 
than you, Mr. Kilter. And he knows I 
have his interests at heart. I shall be 
glad to have a talk with you about the 
case to-morrow, but to-night I must in- 
sist on no more excitement.” 

To insist looked on my part like a 
desire to pry into George Kilter’s pri- 
vate affairs, and the doctor seemed de- 
termined. 

“Good night, then, uncle,” I said. 

I looked in the drawing-room, after 
he had gone, but there were no signs 
of Miss Caroline. I half made up my 
mind to light a cigar and stroll out on 
the veranda, but then I changed my 
mind. If I was going to be shot, I 
would rather it happened when there 
was light enough to know who did it. 
So I sat down to think in an armchair 
behind one of the portiéres. 

My impulse before dinner, after hav- 
ing discovered the trick Kilter had ex- 
pected to play on me, was to leave im- 
mediately, but now I was uncertain. 
I could hardly admit to myself that Miss 
Caroline had made the difference, yet 
I knew she counted. She seemed wor- 
ried and helpless—and she was very at- 
tractive. Then the mystery of the thing 
had increased. What had old Kilter 
been going to tell me? And why did 
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Caroline look at him so pityingly? And 
what did the assailant lurking in the 
woods outside the house have against 
Kilter—or me? 

I hardly knew what made me turn 
my eyes to the window then, but as J 
did so, the hair on my neck seemed to 
rise. I was sitting at the right of the 
window, and a heavy portiére prevented 
my being seen. A yellow, malignant 
face was pressed against the pane, and 
hard, gray eyes searched the room, J 
had nearly recovered my senses enough 
to act, when the head seemed to have 
heard a noise—probably the watchman 
in the grounds—and, looking around 
swiftly, it vanished. 

I sat for some time, my heart pound- 
ing, waiting for its return, but the ciga- 
rette I had lighted burned my fingers, 
and still no ‘one appeared. At last I 
decided to go to bed, and, walking slowly 
upstairs with an uneasy desire to look 
over my shoulder, I entered my room 
quickly and locked the door. 

I was very tired. The journey on the 
train had worn me out, and the day 
had been far from restful, but I re- 
solved not to sleep if possible, so, slip- 
ping into a lounging robe which Kilter 
had lent me, I lay down on the bed. 
The revolver I had unpacked after my 
adventure before dinner, was safely un- 
der my pillow. 

After all, it seemed I must have fallen 
asleep. I jyvoke not suddenly, but con- 
scious of having been aroused by some- 
thing. I lay there for some moments 
without moving, and gradually, in my 
half-sleepy state, I heard the noise 
which must have disturbed me. 

Montgomery Kilter’s room was next 
to Doctor Grein’s, which was opposite 
mine in the corridor. As I listened, the 
low moaning I heard seemed to come 
from there. Cautiously, I got up and 
moved toward the door. The moaning 
was breaking off into words now, words 
of entreaty, and, as I was about to open 
my door and go out, I was thunder- 
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struck to hear a voice which seemed to 
be firmly refusing. The transoms of 
both rooms were open. There could 
not be any mistaking her voice. It was 
Miss Caroline’s. I hesitated, and, as 
I did, there was a scuffle, and suddenly 
Doctor Grein’s voice in angry tones. 

I half made up my mind to go out, 
then something held me back again. 
Perhaps, as long as Caroline seemed to 
be sure of herself, it would be as well 
to let matters proceed for a few min- 
utes, when I might find out the cause. 
Slowly the moaning died down. I tried 
to hear what Doctor Grein was saying, 
put though I could recognize-his voice, 
I could hear no words, and all I could 
gather was that he was extremely angry. 
Suddenly a door slammed as he went 
back to his room. I waited a few min- 
utes, and then I went out, just in time 
to find Caroline, in a dressing gown, 
leaving Kilter’s room. Her face was 
very pale, and as she saw me, she started 
and looked frightend. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all. 
go back to your room.” 

I looked at her in bewilderment. 
What was this girl doing in the middle 
of the night, refusing some entreaty of 
a poor, helpless, old man? She swept 
past me and down the corridor when I 
would have questioned her further, and 
I went into my room again. For a mo- 
ment I doubted her, but the sight of her 
pink silk robe, her dark hair cloudy 
around her face, made me hope against 
hope that I was mistaken. 

I slept no more that night, waiting in 
an armchair by the window for new de- 
velopments. But when dawn came and 
nothing had happened, I at last un- 
dressed and went to bed. 

The next morning I was surprised to 
find every one acting as if nothing had 
happened the night before. I almost 
thought I had dreamed it, when Miss 
Caroline and Doctor Grein breakfasted. 
with me, reading newspapers and chat- 
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ting as if everything about the house 
were perfectly normal. I began to sus- 
pect that they were more closely con- 
nected than I had at first thought. 

I was told that Mr. Kilter generally 
had his meals sent to his room and-came 
down only on rare occasions. I went 
in to see him, but Doctor Grein, who 
met me just inside the door, told me he 
was sleeping and that it would be best 
not to disturb him. 

The morning dragged, and in the 
afternoon, I decided I would either do 
something worth while or leave the 
Kilter place to its mystery. But the 
thought of the helpless old man de- 
tained me, and it was late afternoon 
when I at last proposed a ride with 
Miss Caroline. I had seen the horses 
in the morning} and I was anxious to 
try one of them, and to get away for a 
time from the unwholesome atmosphere 
of the house. She hesitated a moment 
at my suggestion, and then asked Jack- 
son what Doctor Grein was doing 
When she found that he had gone down 
to the village for the afternoon, she ac- 
cepted, and ran up to change to her 
riding clothes. 

“Tt’s a relief to get out,” she said as 
we started off at a slow trot. “But this 
is the first time I ever found you en- 
thusiastic about riding.” I bit my lip. 
“You generally preferred watching the 
other fellow fly around a race course.” 

“I know.” There was nothing else 
I could say. 

“You are changed, really.” Her eyes 
seemed to be laughing. “I wish the peo- 
ple in Craddock could see you now. I 
was down there yesterday shopping, and 
they all seemed to know you were due 
to arrive. The station master has a 
habit of giving out important telegrams 
or something. I don’t know how else 
they hear the things they do. Of 
course, your coming created quite a stir. 
They haven’t forgotten the last time 
you were here.” 
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“How could they?’ I said, attempt- 
ing humor, and at once I saw another 
answer was required. Her face changed, 
and she grew thoughtful. 

“No,” she said bitterly. “How could 
they?” But she seemed to be speaking 
less to me than to herself. 

I tried to bring up the subject of 
Montgomery Kilter, and the occur- 
rence of last night, but she skillfully 
kept the conversation on indifferent 
topics. 

We had left the grounds and were 
on the highroad, when suddenly ahead 
of us I saw the figure of a man step 
behind a tree. A vague foreboding 
seized me, and I acted on impulse. 

“Let’s gallop,” I said, giving her horse 
a smart lash on the flank to prevent re- 
fusal. I let her get a little ahead and 
then urged my own horse on as fast 
as he could go. We tore past the tree, 
and I waited momentarily for the shot 
I expected to come, but nothing hap- 
pened. 

“What on earth was the matter?” she 
said, when we pulled up at last. 

“Nothing. I was sick of trotting, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, please don’t do that again! 
You don’t know these horses.” 

In a little while, she suggested turn- 
ing back. I was enjoying the ride and 
I wanted to find out something about 
the mystery of the house from her be- 
fore we returned, but she wheeled her 
horse around and started back, so there 
was nothing to do but follow. She gave 
as an excuse that she did not want to 
be away from her uncle too long, and 
when I reminded her that the attendant 
was there to look after him, I was re- 
warded with the same suspicious glance 
she had given me the night before. It 
set me wondering. 

I was puzzling over this, and trying 
to find some way to make her tell me 
what she knew when suddenly, as we 
were passing the tree I had noticed, 
there was a sharp report and a shot 
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barely missed my head. My horge 
reared, and I had just time to see Caro. 
line’s shy, before he bolted madly down 
the road. I was after her in a minute, 
but they had had a start, and the horse 
was racing madly. 

It seemed an age before I found my- 
self gaining, but at last we were abreast, 
and luckily I grasped the bit at the 
first try. We got them to a halt at 
last, and then, Caroline, who till then 
had kept firm lips, despite her white 
face, suddenly broke down and cried, 
I hardly knew what I was doing, as I 
dismounted, tied the horses, and lifted 
her off. The next thing I knew, she 
was in my arms and I was kissing her 
wet lashes and her lips, saying things 
I had never heard myself say before in 
the course of my dignified career. 

When the sobbing stopped, she still 
clung to me. Then: 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re you!” she 
whispered into my shoulder. “It’s all 
too much for me! And George would 
have been afraid.” 

I tilted her pretty chin up till she 
looked at me. 

“Then you knew all along?” 

“Of course I knew. George is my 
half brother.” 

“Well, all I’m glad of is,” I said as 
I kissed her, “that you’re not my sis- 
ter.” 

“Oh, look!” after a while. “The 
sun’s setting and it must be nearly 
dinner time.” 

“Let’s get the horses and go, then, 
dear.” 

“Promise me this, though,” she said, 
as I started. “Whatever happens up at 
the house, you won't doubt me.” 

“T promise.” 

I wanted still to loiter along the road, 
but Caroline evidently had some end in 
view ; she rode off as fast as she could. 

As soon as we got in, she inquired at 
once if Doctor Grein had come back 
yet, and she found out that he had not. 
Then she hurried in to see her uncle, 
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I did not hurry, dressing for dinner. 
I was too happy in the thought of hav- 
ing found the girl I loved to let the mys- 
tery of the house weigh on me. We 
would stop to see that the old Mr, Kil- 
ter was well taken care of, and then 
Caroline and I would go back to New 
York. My mind was wandering on to 
all the happy times we should have to- 
gether, and I was just giving the finish- 
ing touches to my evening tie, when 
suddenly, across the hall, 1 heard Caro- 
line scream. 

I was out of my room and into Doc- 
tor Grein’s before | knew what I was 
doing, and then I saw red. The doctor 
had Caroline by the throat and was try- 
ing to force something out of her hand. 
In one leap I landed on him. A lunge 
and a dull thud, and he had suddenly 
let her go and crumpled on the floor. 
All my concern was for her, I picked 
her up in my arms, 

“Darling! What did he do? 
is it?” 

“Take care of this,” she said, strug- 
gling to get her breath back. She 
pressed an envelope with some letters 
into my hand, 

I stuffed it into my pocket and looked 
around to find that Grein had van- 
ished, 

“Tell me now,” I said. “You must 
tell me! We can’t go on like this!” 

“I will tell you. You see, it began 
a little while after George’s last visit. 
Uncle began taking morphine. We all 
wondered what was the matter with 
him, and none of us did anything, till 
at last I called in a doctor and he told 
me what was happening. I couldn’t 
think how uncle had begun it. I be- 
lieve now that George started him. My 
doctor started to cure him, but then he 
was called away, and he sent us an- 
other man. A little while ago Grein 
arrived. He said the second man had 
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sent him, but when uncle began to get 


steadily worse, I grew suspicious of 
him, 
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“One day I happened to hear a wite 
from George t6 Grein—the station agent 
read it aloud, before he gave it to me, 
You know how careless they are im 
Craddock. It was carefully worded, 
but I was almost certain after that that 
George was arranging with Grein to 
give uncle extremely large doses, and 
so get rid of him soon. I found out 
the amount of the prescriptions Grein 
was having filled, and that made me 
sure. When you came I thought at first 
you were another accomplice, but then, 
after last night, I knew you weren't, 
I had stolen Grein’s supply of the drug, 
and saved just enough to give uncle a 
small dose so that he wouldn’t be de- 
prived of it too suddenly. Harvey, the 
attendant, helped me. Grein was furi- 
ous. 

“To-day he went to try and get a 
supply, and, while he was gone, I broke 
open his desk, and found those letters 
from George. I knew that with them 
I could make him leave the house. He 
came in just as I was getting away, and 
then he caught me, and then you came. 
That’s all.” 

“Caroline! Come here, my dear.” 

The door leading from Doctor Grein’s 
room into Kilter’s had been opened, and 
in our excitement we had not turned 
to see Kilter standing in the doorway. 
There were tears in his eyes, and as 
Caroline went up to him slowly, he 
took her in his arms and kissed the top 
of her head. ° 

Just then Jackson came in the other 
door, looking for me. 

“A telephone call for you, sir.” 

I went downstairs to answer it, pre- 
ferring to get away from Caroline and 
her uncle. 

It was George Kilter, of all people, 
talking from the station. 

“I was going to wire you from New 
York that I was coming,” he said. “You, 
know who this is?” 

“Ves,” 

“I got a wire from Grein that Caro- 
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line was there, and I’ve decided that 
I ought to be there myself, after all. I 
can fix it with Caroline, if you'll just 
arrange to get ready to leave when I 
get there. I’m awfully obliged to you 
for doing this much, Joe! Nothing’s 
happened to you, I suppose?” 

“Nothing that you expected,” I said 
savagely. Let him come, I thought. 

I did not want to go upstairs again, 
and dinner was not served yet, so I 
went out of a side entrance on to the 
lawn, intending to stroll around the 
house while Caroline and her uncle were 
talking. Something made me stop be- 
fore reaching the front veranda, and 
I peered cautiously around the corner. 
A man with a gun was creeping up to 
one of the windows. My assailant in 
search of me! A second time that eve- 
ning. I was glad of my college foot- 
ball training. With a sudden spring I 
was on top of him, and I had him pin- 
ioned, with the gun away from him, 
before he knew what had struck him. 

“You! You!” he said, as he saw my 
face, and he redoubled his efforts to get 
away, but I had him firmly. 

“What are you trying to kill me for?” 
I said. 

“You know!” he gasped. “I swore 
I'd kill you if you ever came back here 
again, and you know it. You wouldn’t 
forget Maggie Clemens’ brother in a 
hurry, though you maybe’ve forgotten 
Maggie—along with all the other 
women! You've got me now, but you 
deserted my sister here, and you can’t 
get away from me for long!” 

“See here,” I said. “You think I’m 
George Kilter, and I’m not.” 

An incredulous laugh followed this 
statement. “Never mind whether you 
believe me, I’m not,” I continued. “T’ll 
let you give Kilter what he deserves 
if you'll be a man and fight with your 
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fists, but no more of this crawling 
around and shooting a man in the back. 
Have some sense! You might have 
shot me by mistake, and been sent to 
the chair for it. It won't do your sis- 
ter any good now to get yourself in 
trouble.” The man’s face grew more 
credulous. We now saw the lights of a 
car in the distance. “That’s probably 
Kilter now,” I said. “I’ve got your 
gun, but I want your word, or I'll call 
the police.” 

“All right,” he said. “But I'll cer- 
tainly smash him up!” 

I went into the house as the car en- 
tered the drive. 

Caroline and her uncle were in the 
drawing-room, and when I came in, the 
old man held out his hand to me. 

“Son,” he said, “I didn’t know I was 
speaking to you last night, but I meant 
what I said just the same. They won't 
have the Kilter name, but it’ll be the 
family just the same, and they'll be 
men!” 

Caroline looked at me shyly, and her 
face was pink. 

Kilter staggered into the hall before 
long. His face was bloody and bruised, 
and his clothes muddy. At the sight of 
him, old Kilter tottered to his feet, his 
hands shaking. 

“George,” said Caroline quickly, “un- 
cle’s found out about Grein. You'd bet- 
ter go!” 

Kilter gave one vindictive glance at 
her, at his uncle, and at me, and went 
out without a word. 

Kilter sat down again, shaking. 

“Tell Harvey to come and get me, 
Caroline,” he said. “I’m going to have 
dinner in my room.” 

As we watched them slowly mount 
the stairs, Caroline’s hand slipped into 
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S Freddie Dunning surrendered 
his week-end suit case to 
Daida Rollington’s irreproacha- 

ble English butler, he cocked an anxious 

ear in the direction of the billiard room, 
from which proceeded a perfect bedlam 
of noise. 

“Well, Griggs,” he said affably, 
“how’s every little thing? Glad to see 
you again, Griggs.” 

“Very glad to see you, sir,” replied 
Griggs politely, inclining his head and 
leading the way to the stairs. 

The butler, as a mark of signal fa- 
vor toward a popular guest, carried the 
bag himself, and, after depositing it on 
a bench with much care, proceeded to 
lay out the contents. Freddie remained 
in the doorway, listening with a puzzled 
air to the racket, which was getting 
worse. 

“What is that infernal noise, 
Griggs?” he inquired. “Are they hold- 
ing an auctioneer’s convention, or are 
they merely murdering somebody ?” 

A slight shade of embarrassment 
flitted over the impassive features of 
the estimable Griggs. 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth, I ’ardly 
know, but I fancy it must be Mr. ’Aw- 
kins, sir.” 

“Mr. Hawkins! 
met him, have I?” 

“No, sir; I don’t believe you ’ave 
sir. Shall I let Mrs. Rollington know 
you've arrived, sir?” 

“No, I'll get some of the dust off 
first, Griggs, and then I'll find Mrs. 
Rollington myself. By the way—who 
is here?” 

“Well, sir, there’s Miss Dawlish, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer, and Miss Som- 
erton, and—er—Mr. ’Awkins, sir.” 


I don’t think I’ve 
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By Walter Claypoole 


“Yes, you mentioned him before, 
He seems to have made an impression 
on you. What is he like?” 

“Oh, ’e’s a queer one, ’e is, sit. 
Not quite what you might call in our 
class, sir, but ’e’s a regular one-er, just 
the same. Is there anything you fancy, 
sir? May I send you up a little re- 
freshment, sir?” 

Half an hour later Freddie found his 
dainty little hostess looking distinctly 
peevish. Being wise in his generation, 
he told her that she looked like a rose 
with the morning dew on it, and was 
rewarded with a flashing smile. 

“You're a liar, Freddie, but you're 
a clever one and a nice one. You may 
kiss me,” said Daida, putting up her 
face like a spoiled child. Freddie 
glanced around. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid somebody 
will see you, Freddie, you old stick. 
Ten years ago you wouldn’t have 
waited for me to ask you. You're get- 
ting ancient. I shall make you wait for 
it now.” 

“That’s where you miss your bet, 
Daida,” said Freddie. “I was only 
making sure that Mr. Hawkins wasn’t 
snooping round. I begin to dislike that 
man already. Who is he, anyway? 
Griggs seemed quite taken with him.” 

“If Griggs knew that he was a bur- 
glar, Freddie,” said Daida, “he would 
curse me and die. Griggs is a sensitive 
soul.” 

Freddie stared. “What do you mean 
—a burglar, Daida?” 

“Just that, Freddie, dearest. 
glar—one who burgles. 
burglest, he, 
quite simple. 


A bur- 
I burgle, thou 
she, or it burgles. It’s 
Of course as he is staying 


here in a private capacity so to speak, 
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he is in honor bound not to walk off 
with the silver.” 

“Do be sensible, Daida, for one min- 
ute.” 

“Honest, Freddie, he is a burglar, a 
real, dyed-in-the-wool burglar.” 

“Well, you’ve got me guessing,” said 
Freddie helplessly. “Had your tame 
burglar anything to do with that dia- 
bolical shindy that was raising the roof 
when I arrived? Griggs seemed to 
think that Mr. Hawkins was engineer- 
ing it.” 

“Yes, he was teaching us how to pick 
pockets. He used to be a celebrated 
dip when he was younger. I forgot 
to tell you, Freddie, that nobody here 
knows he really is a burglar except 
Greta Somerton, and now you. Greta 
knows because she helped me capture 
him.” 

Freddie groaned. “All right, Daida, 
I'll be the goat. Now tell me the an- 


swer in words of one syllable.” 
“There isn’t any mystery, Freddie, 
but for the benefit of your inquiring 


mind my distinguished guest is ‘Silent 
Sam,’ and I first made his acquaintance 
crawling across my bedroom floor one 
night last summer. He was after my 
diamonds, but didn’t get ’em. I caught 
him and tamed him. And now here 
he is, eating out of my hand. He’s no 
end of fun. You'll take quite a fancy 
to him.” 

“T doubt it,” said Freddie dryly. “By 
the way, I hear Theda Dawlish is here, 
Why don’t you sick the burglar on to 
her? I imagine they’d make a fine 
team. She specializes in hearts, while 
he merely concentrates on diamonds.” 

“T suppose you think that’s clever, 
Freddie. Pardon me if I don’t scream 
with joy, but the fact is I’m in a devil 
of a temper.” 

Freddie looked keenly at her. 

“I rather felt you had something on 
your mind, Daida. What is it, am I 
allowed to know ?” 

For a few moments Daida stood 


silently picking the petals from a roge 
while a thoughtful frown puckered her 
vivid little face. 

“It’s Theda Dawlish again of course, 
and it’s my fault for asking her down 
here. I don’t know why I do it except 
that I take an insane joy in seeing her 
make a fool of herself.” 

“You said last time . 

“Now, Freddie, I just can’t stand it 
if you begin preaching, I’ve told my- 
self all the things yon’ve got in your 
mind. This time it’s serious and some- 
thing’s going to smash.” 

Freddie led Daida to a seat and 
lighted a cigar. 

“Begin at the beginning, Daida, 
Who is the victim this time?” 

“T suppose you mean who is the 
man? The ‘victim’ is liable to be little 
Vivian Lorimer, unless we can pry 
Theda loose in time.” 

“Suffering Susan! You don’t mean 
to tell me that Jim Lorimer has fallen 
for her.” 

“Just going down for the third time. 
It’s a hell of a mess, Freddie. You 
know Jim and Vivian have been mar- 
ried over a year, and she hasn’t come 
out of her trance yet. It’s amazing— 
and pathetic how that poor kid wor- 
ships him. I’m afraid she’s due for a 
bad jolt when she does wake up.” 

“But what is Theda’s game, Daida? 
I suppose she felt bored, and Jim was 
the only man in sight. Lucky I wasn’t 
around.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself—you haven't 
enough loose cash.” 

“You mean to say she is gunning for 
money ?” 

“Correct, my child. I'll confess I 
never dreamed it till lately. I used to 
think that she was desperately trying 
to catch a real live man for keeps. She 
works harder than any other girl I 
know. And never seems to get any- 
where. At the end of the season she 
is just where »® was at the beginning 
—-sitting on the cold, hard bench among 
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the other extra ladies. Honestly, I used 
to be sorry for her, but not now.” 

Freddie uttered a few wordless 
sounds and pulled at his mustache. 

“Well, what’s this particular helluva 
mess that you’re worrying about now?” 

“That’s what I’m coming to, Freddie, 
if you'll have patience. Wednesday 
was Theda’s birthday. She says she’s 
twenty-three, but she’s got the figures 
reversed. However, if she can get 
away with it I should fret. Of course 
we had a party, and, believe me, we 
made a slight noise. By the way, your 
old friend Millicent was here, and the 
way she can come downstairs on a tray 
is the funniest yet. Well, what I’m 
coming to is this. Some of us put our 
heads together and- planned to give her 
a fool gift. Of course she had stacks 
of real gifts as well—everybody is al- 
ways very nice to Theda, I'll say that. 
But this fool gift was an extra, some- 
thing to raise an extra laugh, you un- 
derstand. It fell to me to plant the 
thing in her room. Freddie, somebody 
had been there before me.” 

“Good Lord, Daida, how creepy! 
Did you discover her body, cold and 
beautiful in death, with the sign of the 
black hand on her classic brow—or had 
somebody merely made an apple-pie 
bed ?” 

“Don’t be a silly idiot, Freddie, or I 
won't tell you a thing.” 

“Go on, Daida; I'll be good.” 

“You had better. Well, I found a 
pearl.” 

“A pearl!” 

“Don’t echo everything I say. I 
found a big, fat pearl in the toe of 
her slipper.” 

“I’m terribly excited. Do you’ sup- 
pose an oyster had wandered into her 
room by mistake?” 

Daida flashed a look of scorn at him 
and walked away. 

Freddie followed contritely and 
caught up by the rose arbor. 

“Honest, Daida, I'll quit fooling. 
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But really it does sound a bit like a 
detective story so far, doesn’t it? Who 
do you suppose planted it?” 

“Freddie, really this is no joking 
matter. Jim Lorimer gave it to her.” 

“The devil he did! How do you 
know ?” 

“By putting two and two together. 
That pearl, Freddie, was one Vivian 
had set her mind on. She hardly talks 
of anything else. Crazy about it.” 

“I suppose Jim says he can’t afford 
to get it for her.” 

“That’s the dope—yet I happen to 
know he made fifty thousand dollars 
on the market last month.” 

Freddie rubbed his chin perplexedly. 

“Still, I don’t see why you’re so sure 
that because you found a pearl in 
Theda’s slipper, that it is the pearl, or 
that Jim put it there.” 

“Perhaps you don’t, Freddie, but I 
do. That’s one advantage of being a 
woman. I tell you she’s got him hyp- 
notized. Freddie, thoroughly dazed, 
He would do anything she wanted. 
And I happen to know she’s foolish 
about pearls herself.” 

“Well, what are we going to do about 
it?” 

“That’s the question, what are we 
going to do about it? J don’t propose 
to let the thing slide. Now, then, Fred- 
die, exercise your well-known and 
justly celebrated ingenuity.” 

Freddie scratched his chin thought- 
fully. 

“Well—er—how does the thing 
stand? Theda has the pearl—Vivian 
wants it. Morally it belongs to her. 
Very well.” 

He paused, and took a few contem- 
plative puffs. 

“Of course, Daida, when you actu- 
ally had the thing in your hands, you 
missed a grand and glorious oppor- 
tunity.” 

Daida groaned. “Don’t I know it, 
Freddie. And I can’t imagine why I 
was such an absent-minded fish. But 
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* it’s too late now. She doesn’t keep it 


permanently in the toe of her slipper, 
you know. I can’t go searching through 
all her junk. I’d get caught, and then 
‘there’d be another howling mess. Now, 
Freddie, you have brains, think of 
something sensible and possible.” 

Freddie tossed his cigar away and 
stared thoughtfully into the distance. 
Once or twice he cleared his throat and 
seemed about to speak, but apparently 
thought better of it. Daida watched 
hyn anxiously and in silence. 

“It is a bit of a problem,” said Fred- 
die presently. “I'll think about it some 
more after dinner.” 

Daida stamped her foot in disgust. 


~ “My holy aunt!” she said savagely. 


“Really, Freddie, you’re’ slower than a 
Chinese funeral. I’m disappointed in 
you, Freddie, and that’s the truth. 
Come in and I[’ll make you talk to Mr. 
Hawkins, just out of spite.” 

Freddie followed with  alacrity. 
“Why, Daida, that’s just what I was 
going to suggest,” he said. “I think 
I'd like to cultivate your new affinity. 
A man with ideas, isn’t he?” 

A dimple that was one of Daida’s 
delights appeared for an instant. “Full 
of ’em,” she said, “and able to execute 
them.” 

After dinner that evening, Mr. Haw- 
kins, at peace with al! mankind, was 
in a philosophic mood. A couple of 
cocktails, a pint of excellent champagne, 
and a liqueur were now but pleasant 
memories in a rosy haze, flecked with 
golden, dancing motes. He stretched 
out a lazy hand and knocked the ash 
from the end of his cigarette. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “I quite agree 
with you, Lorimer, old sport. What we 
gotta do is pluck out the canker. Speak- 
in’ for myself, I never had any use for 
a bolshevik till he was dead—quite 
dead.” 

“You don’t agree then that wealth 
is unequally divided, Mr. Hawkins?” 
inquired Freddie with a bland air. 
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“Oh, I don’t say that!” replied Me 
Hawkins hastily. “But what I do say 
is—what’s the use of dividin’ it up 
equal? It wouldn’t stay equal, would 
it? No; very well, then. I beliéye 
in a feller goin’ out and gettin’ what 
he wants, either for himself or a pal, 
not standin’ on top of a soap box lettin’ 
off~a lotta hot air about how down- 
trodden he is.” 

Jim Lorimer regarded the speaker 
with a speculative eye. 

“I knew a young fellow who did that / 
—bookkeeper in my company. When 
he comes out I imagine he will go in 
for truck drivitg or truck gardening 
or something where he never need look 
a trial balance in the face.” 

“Don’t be silly, Jim, dear,” put in 
his wife, a willowy, intense brunette. 
“Mr. Hawkins means that if we want 
a thing hard enough we'll get it; don’t 
you, Mr. Hawkins?” 

“Sure,” replied that philosopher air- 
ily. 

“T’m so thrilled to think I have a 
champion at last,” continued Vivian. 
“Mr. Hawkins, that was darling of 
you.” 

Mr. Hawkins waved his cigar in a 
deprecatory manner. 

Vivian continued, the fires of faith 
shining in her wonderful eyes: 

wouldn’t have mentioned it, 
Jimmy, dearest, only what Mr. Haw- 
kins said has put more courage into 
me. Jimmy, I’m working on that 
pearl.” 

Jim Lorimer started, and dusted the 
ash from his trousers. 

“You’re doing what, Vivian?” he 
asked in a slightly husky voice. 

“Working on the pearl, Jimmy. 
Thought waves, you know. I'll get it 
yet, Jimmy; see if I don’t. It may cost 
more than you can afford, and it’s a 
shame the horrid market’s been going 
against you, poor boy, but thought is 
a higher power than money, Jimmy. 
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Money is sordid and material, while 
thought is—is——” 

“J hate to put a damper on your faith, 
Vivian,” interrupted Jim, “but I’ve yet 
to meet the dealer who would give a 
nickel a dozen for thought waves, let 
alone cut the price of a specimen pearl 
in two.” 

At that moment Theda Dawlish 
joined the group. She was a dark, 
Spanish-looking, luxurious creature, 
with a low, rich voice, a creamy skin, 
and startlingly red lips. She had ex- 
pressive ankles, and could say things 
with her eyes. Altogether a dangerous 
girl for husbands to know. Most 
women hated her, but couldn’t afford 
to let her see it. Her parents had pre- 
sumably vacated this vale of tears, as 
nobody ever heard of them. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that Theda 
was a mighty clever girl, who never left 
any finger prints behind her. She told 
people that her income came from oil 
stocks, which of course is always pos- 
sible. 

Theda sank languidly on to a chaise 
longue and reached out a slender hand 
for a cigarette. 

“Still excited about the pearl, Vivian, 
darling?” she drawled. “I think you’re 
the cutest thing—really I do. You 
must teach me that thought-wave stuff. 
I think it’s awfully tony and crisp. 
Don’t you think it’s toney and crisp, 
Freddie? Oh, bother, there goes my 
slipper. I just can’t keep my stupid 
slippers on. No, Jimmy, you put it 
on the last time and it’s a shame to 
bother you. Freddie will put it ‘on, 
won't you, Freddie? Stick my slipper 
on, there’s a good li’l’ Freddie.” 

She thrust out a dainty foot clad in 
the sheerest hosiery, and Freddie, mis- 
erably conscious of Daida’s sarcastic 
eye and scornful smile, did the lady’s 
bidding. He rose to his feet and tried 


to pretend that the pink glow behind 
his ears was the natural result of legiti- 
mate exertion. 
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“Thank you, Freddie, that was sweet 
of you. I was wondering whether you 
would take me for a teeny, tiny stroll 
on the terrace. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if there were an eclipse of the moon 
to-night. It’s just perfect for it.” 

Freddie cleared away a slight huski- 
ness. “I doubt if they’ve arranged an 
eclipse for to-night, Theda,” he said, 
avoiding Daida’s eye, “but I’ll be tickled 
to come all the same.” 

Mr. Hawkins extracted himself care- 
fully from the depths of his club chair 
and announced that it was time he hit 
the hay. 

“All very well for you young folks 
—romance and all that sort of thing. 
The moon always gives me the shivers. 
Don’t break up the party on my ac- 
count. I'll be asleep in about two 
ticks.” 

“Let’s go and see if the goldfish are 
asleep,” said Theda softly as they 
moved out of the shaft of light that 
streamed from the open doors. She 
slipped her hand beneath his arm, and 
leaned heavily against him. 

“Why don’t you like me, Freddie?” 
she whispered presently. 

“Why—lI do like you, Theda. Don’t 
be silly.” 

“No, you don’t, Freddie, not really. 
You think I’m a flirt and you don’t 
like flirts. You’re so good and proper, 
Freddie, that you scare me dreffully.” 

Freddie gave her hand a little, re- 
assuring squeeze. He hated the idea 
that she was afraid. The girl sighed. 

“Freddie!” 

“Yes, Theda.” 

“I’m awfully unhappy, Freddie.” 

“You unhappy, Theda? Why, what’s 
the matter? You always seem as cheery 
as a cricket.” 

“That’s all put o% Freddie—to hide 
an aching heart. Really, I mean it. 
I’m miserable, and scared to death.” 

They were walking slowly along by 
the rhododendron shrubbery. Theda 
stopped and faced him. She placed her 
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hands on his shoulders and gazed into 
his eyes with the appealing look of a 
stricken fawn. Her face was Madonna- 
like in the soft moonlight. Her slightly 
parted lips trembled as if with shy 
words which struggled for utterance— 
altogether a wonderfully effective pic- 
ture. 

“Listen, Freddie,” she whispered. “I 
wouldn’t breathe what I am going to 
tell you to another soul, not even to 
Daida, but I know I can trust you to 
understand. /’m going to be sold out.” 

Freddie blinked and tried to adjust 
his mind to this sudden and surprising 
statement. 

“Sold out, Theda? You mean you’ve 
been playing the market and 7 

Theda caught her breath pathetically 
and nodded. 

“Yes. I put every penny I possessed 
into Black Gulf oil, and you know what 
happened to-day.” 

Freddie didn’t know, because he 
wouldn’t have touched Black Gulf with 
sterilized gloves on. However, he 
guessed the answer, and pressed her 
hand sympathetically. 

“Sure, it went down.” 

“Down—down—down. And now 
I’m down and out.” 

“Oh, you may be down, Theda,” said 
Freddie, quoting from something he 
had seen recently, “but you’re never 
out.” 

She drew away a pace and spoke in 
a tone of flat hopelessness: 

“Yes, Freddie, I’m out. I think I 
shall take a little dose to-night and end 
it all.” 

“Theda!” said Freddie sharply. 
“Don’t be foolish.” 

e searched his mind for something 
to say—something adequate to an occa- 
sion which he felt was assuming a 
tragic aspect. Wasn’t the?e something 
he could do to alleviate her distressing 
condition? He dimly perceived that 
there was only one thing which would 
meet the immediate and practical needs 
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of a delicate situation. He cleared hig 
throat nervously. 

“I wonder, Theda, if you would let 
me—I mean, it occurred to me that I 
might be able to—as it were, make if 
possible for you to—er - 

“Oh, Freddie, you darling!” cooed 
Theda, putting both arms round his 
neck and laying her face against his, 
“T believe I know what you are going 
to say. You're going to offer to carry 
me over. Isn’t that it, Freddie, dear? 
It’s only five hundred dollars I want, 
Freddie, and it’s as safe as—why, it’s 
as safe as putting the money in the 
bank. Oh, Freddie, can you let me 
have a check to-night so that I can 
mail it first thing in the morning?” 

“Sure thing, Theda,” said Freddie 
feebly, a little dazed by the rapidity 
with which the operation had been per- 
formed on his bank balance. 

Later, when Daida cornered him just 
as he was trying to escape to his room, 
there was an ominous glitter in her 
eyes. 

“Well, Mr. Frederick P. Dunning,” 
she said coldly, “have you anything to 
say for yourself?” 

“Anything to say?’ echoed poor 
Freddie, feebly pulling at his mus- 
tache. “What about, Daida?’ 

“Good heavens! Don’t work the in- 
nocent act on me. What did that girl 
want you by yourself for?” 

“Why—er—there’s nothing unusual 
in taking a stroll on the terrace, is 
there? Why are you so suspicious 
Daida?” 

“It may be catty, but I’m suspicious 
of that girl. She wanted you for a 
purpose. What was it?” 

“Really, Daida,” protested Freddie, 
“T think you’re a bit unjust. After all, 
she’s lonely and sort of defenseless, 
and—up against it.” 

“Stuff and-nonsense! I suppose you 
got into this pathetic state of mind after 
she worked her melting eyes on you.” 

“Daida, you put things so crudely.” 
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“I feel crude just now. Are you 
going to confess 2” 

“What do you mean, Daida? I 
haven’t anything to confess.” 

“Freddie, I know you better than you 
know yourself, so you might as well 
own up. What did she sting you for?” 

An unbecoming pink crept into Fred- 
die’s cheeks. 

“If I made her a small loan, Daida, 
it was only because I was sorry for 


her. A girl has no business playing 
the market. She’s had rotten bad luck 
lately.” 


Daida looked at him and shook her 
head pityingly. 
“Sometimes I think you’re just about 


twelve years old, Freddie. Was it 
Black Gulf oil she was moaning 
about ?” 

“Er—yes. Why do you ask?” 


“Oh, nothing. Only I happen to 
know she sold out at the top of the 
market last week.” 

There was a short silence, and Fred- 
die, fingering his chin nervously, won- 
dered how he could decently break 
away. 

“And you were the one whose mas- 
sive brain was going to solve the pearl 
problem. Lord help us!” 

Freddie smiled mysteriously. “Well, 
Daida, it’s not too late now. There’s 
always to-morrow, you know.” 

Daida turned on her heel contemptu- 
ously. 

“To-morrow she goes, and she takes 
the pearl with her. Freddie, I’m dis- 
appointed in you,” she flung back over 
her shoulder. 

This life holds few keener pleasures 
than the gratification of long-looked- 
for desires. Can you imagine, for in- 
Stance, thé ecstatic gurglings with 


which Vivian Lorimer announced next 
morning the triumph of thought waves? 
She said she always knew if she con- 
centrated hard enough she would get 
that pearl. 


And wasn’t Jim the dear- 
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est boy—but how mysterious and secret 
he had been about it? Fancy talking 
as he did only yesterday about not be- 
ing able to afford it, when all the time 
he had it, and was only waiting to think 
up a perfectly darling way to surprise 
her with it. And nobody could guess 
where he put it, so she might as well 
tell. Jim, the sly darling, had put it 
in her stocking. Wasn't that perfectly 
thrilling? And it had nearly scared 
her to death when she put her stocking 
on; she was sure it was some sort of 
horrible bug. And Jim had pretended 
he didn’t know what she meant when 
she told him how perfectly darling it 
was of him to give it to her after all, 
She began digging into the recesses of 
a gold meshbag. 

“Now, then, everybody be prepared 
to be dazzled,” she cooed, holding an 
opalescent trifle aloft. She waited for 
a chorus of excited exclamations, which 
somehow seemed to hang fire. Mr, 
Hawkins continued to punish the ham 
and eggs, and glanced at it with no 
more emotion than if it had been a 
lump of sugar. Freddie, whose hand 
at that moment was being squeezed 
under the table by Daida, said it was 
a humdinger and no mistake—fancy 
getting it in her stocking, just like 
Christmas and everything. Daida told 
Vivian that she was the luckiest girl, 
and that Jim had put the true flavor 
of romance in it. 

As for the unfortunate Jim, the ob- 
ject of these encomiums, he sat glower- 
ing at an untouched plate and drinking 
far more coffee than was good for 
him. Since nine that morning, when 
Vivian had wakened him with a scream 
of delight, and he had opened a bewil- 
dered eye to see her prancing around 
the room with one stocking on and the 
other waved wildly above her head, he 
had been getting scared and madder 
by the minute. How this thing was 
going to end up ke had no idea, but 
he felt instinctively that he was being 
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billed for a star part in an unpleasant 
bit of realistic drama. 

“Just look at Jimsums!” cried Vivian, 
going over to him and rumpling his 
hair. “He sits there just as quiet and 
modest as a li’l’ mouse. Isn’t he the 
great big Santa Claus then?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Vivian,” said 
the miserable Santa Claus, “don’t you 
know how I hate to have my hair 
mussed up?” 

“Oh, all right, big bear. Tl run up 
and show it to Theda. That lazy thing 
never gets down till eleven, and I pos- 
itively can’t wait.” 

Jim, who had just taken another gulp 
of coffee, choked painfully and held out 
a restraining hand. 

“Listen, Vivian,” he gasped as soon 
as he could breath enough to do so, 
“I was only kidding. Stay and talk 
to me, won't you? Fact is, I’m not 
feeling quite the thing this morning 
and——” 

At that moment Theda, a vision mag- 
nificent, swept into the room. A won- 
derful negligee in silk and lace cov- 
ered her like foam. Her dark hair 
rippled over her shoulders and framed 
a face, pale with suppressed rage. 

“Well, she said, shooting a glance 
around, “I expected to see you all in 
hysterics, and the place filled with de- 
tectives.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Theda,” said 
Daida mildly, “why should I invite de- 
tectives for breakfast?” 

“It’s very evident,” snapped Theda, 
pacing nervously about the room, “that 
you don’t know burglars have been in 
the house.” 

“Burglars, Theda! How exciting, 
and how do you know? But sit down 
first, dear, and have some breakfast. 
You look all upset.” 

“You'll find the ham and eggs awful 
good,” put in Mr. Hawkins enthusi- 
astically. Theda directed a scornful 
look at him. 

“Thanks, I’m not hungry. You all 
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look so cheerful,” she continued bitterly, 
“that it’s very certain I’m the only vie. 
tim.” 

“What did the burglar get away with, 
Theda?” inquired Daida solicitously, 
noting out of the corner of her eye 
Jim’s unostentatious departure from 
the room. 

“I'd prefer not to say—just yet,” 
said Theda, moistening her lips. She 
also had noticed Jim’s exit. 

“Was it—er—big,” inquired Mr. 
Hawkins, describing with his fork an 
object about two feet in diameter, “or 
small? It might give us a clew if we 
knew something about it. I always 
think it’s better to have something to 
go on in a case like this.” 

Theda took no notice of these sugges- 
tions, and moved toward the door. She 
wondered where Jim had gone—and 
why. 

“Oh, isn’t it too perfectly exciting 
for anything!” put in Vivian tensely. 
“What an awfully thrilling night! 
First, Jim with his adorable Santa Claus 
stunt, and then, this real live burglar. 
Where is Jim, by the way?” 

She looked round for the errant one, 
who, asa matter of fact, was at that 
moment closeted in the phone booth 
getting his partner on long distance. It 
seemed to him highly desirable that he 
should get an immediate and urgent call 
to New York. 

Theda’s eyes had narrowed at Vivi- 
an’s last words, 

“What do you mean—Santa Claus 
stunt?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I forgot I hadn’t told you. 
Jim played Santa Claus and gave me 
that lovely pearl. Put it in my stock- 
ing! Oh, are you going, Theda? Don't 
you want to see it?” 

Vivian looked after the retreating 
Theda in a puzzled way. 

“Send Jim in if you can find him,” 
she called out. 

“T’'ll find him,” muttered Theda under 
her breath. 
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The joy of her new possession once 
more enveloped Vivian. She turned 
to Mr. Hawkins with shining eyes. 

“Don’t you remember I said ‘how 
thrilled I was that you believed in the 
power of thought waves?” she breathed. 


Mr. Hawkins, who had his mouth 
rather too full of grilled ham for an 
extended speech, waved his knife re- 
assuringly. 

“Sure,” he said, “there’s nothing like 
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you, with your burning hair of gold, 
Your burnished, flaming hair of gold, 
Is there a wealth of fire untold ~ 
That springs to your veins from your heart’s stronghold 
And gleams in your burning hair of gold, 
Your burnished, flaming hair of gold? 


You, with your starlike eyes of blue, 

Your wondrous, lustrous eyes of blue, 

Is there a depth of soul so true 

That trembles as fresh as the morning dew 
And shines through your starlike eyes of blue, 
Your wondrous, lustrous eyes of blue? 


Or did some maid in the long ago 

Have a heart of fire and a soul of snow—— 
And did they dream when her life was through 
And wake—in the hair and eyes of you? 


AcNnes Scott Yost. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


OT many years ago, a little old 
lady nearly ninety, but still 
beautiful, sat holding a diminu- 

tive court in the drawing-room of her 
Washington home. Around her, as 
ever, was gathered a coterie of ardent 
admirers. The talk turned toward the 
lady’s lurid past. 

“What do you really think of An- 
drew Jackson, as a man?” some one 
asked. 

“As a man!” cried the trembiing, old 
voice, while strange sparks of light 
brightened the dimming eyes of the su- 
per-woman for a brief moment. “He 
wasn’t a man—he was a god!” 

She was Peggy O'Neill, the woman 
who had made an entire United States 
cabinet resign, who had involved num- 
berless great men in her affairs, who 
had played with people’s destinies as 
other women of her time played-tro- 
quet. 

Like most super-women, Peggy be- 
gan life at the very bottom rung of the 
social ladder. Her father was a tavern 
keeper. And he relied upon his dainty 
and fascinating daughter to make 
bright his house. From all accounts, 
the fair Peggy was most willing to 
oblige her father in this, An arrant 
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little flirt, she was blessed with a quick 
and saucy tongue as well, and she de- 
lighted to keep her gallants on the anx- 
ious bench. 

By the time she was fifteen, men 
were ready to fight duels over her, 
Such an affair, between two army offi- 
cers, she stopped by accepting the pro- 
posal of Captain Root, one of the 
would-be duelists. When the lovers 
appealed to Peggy’s father for his con- 
sent to their marriage, the old tavern 
keeper sternly forbade the banns, 
Nothing daunted, the lovers planned to 
elope at midnight. All might have 
gone well had not Peggy upset a heavy 
flower pot when she tried to leap out 
of her window into Captain Root’s 
arms. The ungodly racket wakened 
the tavern keeper. And there was a 
terrible scene. O’Neill sent Root about 
his business and bundled Peggy off to 
New York. 

From there she wrote her father a 
piteous and repentant letter in which 
she vowed that “neither Root nor 
branch should ever tear her from him!” 
This so tickled O’Neill’s sense of hu- 
mor that he forgave Peggy on the spot 
and let her come home at once to make 
more mischief. 

“Hers was the highest type of Irish 
beauty,” says Virginia Peacock; “a 
marvelous white skin, soft gray eyes, 
warm chestnut hair that curled above 
an expressive brow, exquisite features, 
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a small round chin, a delicately beauti- 
ful figure of medium height.” 

Soon she met and bewitched John 
Timberlake, a purser in the United 
States navy. For a time at least, she 
returned his devotion. There was an 
ardent wooing. Peggy bade all her 
other lovers a tearful farewell and al- 
lowed herself to be tied hard and fast 
to Timberlake in the bonds of matri- 
mony. But, like the Huguenot lover 
when his sweetheart tied the handker- 
chief about his arm, Peggy kept one 
finger in the knot, so to speak; and 
Timberlake almost at once found his 
hands full, trying to keep that same 
knot from becoming untied. For Peggy 
loved a good time, and she loved ad- 
miration; and wherever she went there 
were always men flocking about to give 
her both. 

She soon tired of Timberlake, who 
was not especially inspiring, anyway, 
and who was prone to drown his pangs 
of jealousy in drink. Also, on the hori- 
zon appeared John H. Eaton, United 
States senator, who was to play such 
a decided part later on in Peggy’s life. 
Gossip already linked their names to- 
gether, even as fate spun her mystic 
web about them. 

Things went from bad to worse with 
poor old Timberlake. He worshiped 

-his wife. He could not hold her love; 

life grew unbearable. He cut the knot 
at last by cutting his own throat. Duti- 
fully, Peggy donned widow’s weeds, 
which proved most becoming to the 
flower face they framed. 

Once more she became the center of 
attraction at her father’s tavern. Her 
few years of married life had broad- 
ened her vision and developed her quick 
brain. Her beauty was in full bloom, 
Her daring speeches were quoted far 
outside her simple sphere. The popu- 
lar tavern became the rendezvous of 
many men famous in political circles 
—drawn thither by the irresistible lovely 
widow of the unfortunate Timberlake, 
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“Among others came Senator John 
Eaton. Attracted by Peggy’s wit, no 


less than her beauty, he was unable to’ 


keep away from her, and finally took 
up his abode at the comfortable, old 
house. His name, as I told you, had 
long been linked with hers; and no one 
knew better than he that the elusive 
Peggy needed constant watching. 

He was many years older than she, 
and had as rivals a host of younger 
men; but from the first he interested 
her. Soon he paid open court, and 
offered her not only his heart, but his 
name. It was a tremendous feather in 
Peggy’s cap; for of course Eaton’s so- 
cial position was miles above her own; 
and already he was spoken of as pos- 
sible secretary of war in President An- 
drew Jackson’s cabinet. Peggy hastened 
to say yes; and right there trouble be- 
gan. The vivacious widow, it goes 
without saying, had no end of enemies 
among less attractive women. Up to 
now, this fact had bothered her not 
at all; as long as men loved her, the 
women could go hang! 

But she found out her mistake. 

As soon as it began to be whispered 
that Peggy might become the wife of 
the future secretary of war, she was 
attacked from all sides. ~ Her life his- 
tory was pried into with cold chisels. 
And, it must be admitted, that same his- 
tory, though always racy and gay and 
delightful, was a bit murky—or at least 
foggy—in spots. It did not shine out 
with the crystal clearness that one likes 
to discover in the career of a cabinet 
minister’s wife. 

Worst of all, President Jackson was 
a widower. While his niece, Miss Don- 
alson, of Tennessee, was titular mistress 
of the White House, much entertaining 
devolved on the ministers’ wives. The 
very thought that Peggy O’Neill might 
entertain on equal terms with the others 
was too much for femininé Washing- 
ton, Every woman in diplomatic soci- 
ety lifted her pure white shoulders and 
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turned her back in horror on “the bar- 
maid.” 

Now John Eaton loved Peggy with 
all his soul. He could not imagine life 
without her. His dearest wish was to 
keep her by his side always as his lovely 
and adored wife. Yet he could not 
help hearing the clamor of gossip that 
roared loud and ever louder about his 
ears. He was heartbroken. He did 
not know how to stop it all; but stop 
it he would, he fiercely determined. 
Meanwhile, the tongues wagged faster 
and faster. Peggy seemed to be drown- 
ing in a whirlpool of gossip. 

Eaton feared to make public denial 
of the scandal, lest it bring his sweet- 
heart into even greater unpleasant no- 
tice; also, perhaps, he feared matters 
would not bear stronger light. No one 
knows exactly what he did think; but 
at any rate, he felt that something must 
be done at once. So in despair, he went 
to his friend, the president. 

“What shall I do?” he asked, at his 
wit’s end. 

“If you truly love her,” said Jack- 
son, “there is only one thing to do— 
marry her and put an end to all this 
talk !” 

From this it is easy to guess that the 
great man already knew Peggy—Peggy 
of the appealing eyes, the winsome 
brow, and the saucy mouth! In his 
simplicity, the president imagined that 
marriage would close the lips of all 
the jealous scandalmongers! Any 
woman in cabinet circles—and, doubt- 
less, Peggy herself—could have told 
him better than that. 

Yet it was not entirely on Peggy’s 
account that Jackson championed her 
cause. He believed absolutely in her 
innocence; but there was another rea- 
son. He had an old score to pay soci- 
ety, and a debt of reverent love to all 
distressed womanhood. May I digress 
just a moment to tell you about this? 
It is worth telling. 

Jackson’s own dearly beloved wife 


was Rachel Donalson, who had first 
been unhappily married to Lewis Ro 
bards, a cur. The Robards were di- 
vorced, so Rachel and every one else 
believed, when she married Andrew 
Jackson. Some years later, Robards 
appeared with evidence that the divorce 
was not actually complete at the time 
Mrs. Robards and Jackson were mar- 
ried. Hastily, they had another cere- 
mony performed. But when General 
Jackson’s name came up for president, 
the whole story was raked over, and 
a false and most unpleasant interpreta- 
tion of the matter was scattered broad- 
cast. 

The cruel attacks on Mrs. Jackson 
broke her heart. She was a sweet, sim- 
ple, exemplary soul who lacked educa- 
tion, but had the kindest of hearts, and 
welcomed her husband’s friends with 
warm hospitality. The two were ideally 
happy together, until Jackson’s political 
enemies got hold of the gross lies about 
the marriage. The scandal so crushed 


Mrs. Jackson that she died only a few 


days after it was announced that her 
husband had won the presidency. Mal- 
ice had killed her. 

From that time on, the sorrowing 
and heartsick Jackson was merciless in 
his condemnation of gossip mongers, 
He was not a man who forgot. He 
had loved Rachel; she was the only 
woman in his life. And he sought to 
avenge her. So, when Peggy’s troubles 
were brought to his notice, he consti- 
tuted himself at once her knight-errant. 
Here was a chance to save a woman 
from his own wife’s fate. He was too 
big-souled to realize that there was no 
more resemblance between Rachel and 
Peggy than between a dove and a cat. 

Acting on Jackson’s advice, Peggy 
and Senator Eaton were .arried with- 
out more ado, in January, 1829, and 
departed gleefully on their honeymoon, 
leaving Washington staring after them 
in smug horror. 

On their return the storm broke, 
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More Super-Women 


As soon as the bride—whose husband 
was now secretary-of war, thereby, sup- 
posedly, elevating her to the sacred cab- 
inet circle—had unpacked the trunks 
holding her trousseau, she put on her 
prettiest frock and prepared to receive 
the cabinet ministers and their wives. 

Nobody called. 

Day after day she waited. Still no 
one came. Worse than that, she was 
invited nowhere. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the cabinet not only refused to 
recognize Peggy’s existence, but kept 
their men, for the most part, from do- 
ing so. 

The president, ablaze with indigna- 
tion and sympathy, fiercely ordered his 
cabinet to bid their wives call on Mrs, 
Eaton, to invite her to their homes, 
make her one of themselves. 

The cabinet ministers had excuses. 
All weré extremely sorry; but, appar- 
ently, they all were too henpecked to do 
as the president ordered regarding their 
wives or daughters. They said so them- 
selves; but they, personally, were more 
than willing to meet Peggy and to bask 
in the light of her winsome smiles. 

Among the recalcitrant wives, Mrs. 
John C. Calhoun, wife of the vice pres- 
ident, took the firmest stand. And the 
others were only too eager to follow 
Mrs. Calhoun’s lead. The wife of the 
Dutch ambassador refused to sit by 
Peggy at a certain state function; she 
arose from her place, as soon as she 
found who her neighbor was to be, and 
walked angrily away. Peggy stared 
serenely after her, and exclaimed 
aloud: 

“What a beautiful back she has!” 

The incident came close to causing a 
serious clash with Holland; for the 
president threatened to send the ambas- 
sador and his offending wife home, and 
demanded an apology from them both. 

Squabbles of this sort seemed always 

to be happening. Finally matters came 
to such a pass that Jackson reorganized 
his whole cabinet and transferred his 
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favor from Calhoun to Martin van 
Buren, then secretary of state, who had 
taken Jackson’s side in the quarrel, and 
who showed marked attention to Peggy. 

Martin van Buren, whose political 
nickname was “The Fox,” was déclared 
by many of his enemies to be a natural 
son of Aaron Burr. He was the jackal 
to Jackson’s lion. And he owed his 
real start toward the presidency. to 
Jackson’s favor. He won this favor 
through his attitude toward Peggy 
Eaton, more than by any act of states- 
manship. And as usual he was playing 
safe. For he was a widower, and thus 
he could champion Mrs. Eaton without 
fear of feminine reprisals. 

But even turning a cabinet upside 
down did not seem to land the very 
bothersome little super-woman on her 
feet ; for trouble and more trouble kept 
coming in the shape of unpleasant 
stories. 

A man named Ely popped up with 
a brand-new scandal regarding Peggy’s 
and Eaton’s life before their marriage. 
Peggy tossed her head and said she 
didn’t care a fig what people thought. 
Eaton, too, was weary of all the annoy- 
ance, and wanted to be left alone to 
adore Peggy in peace; but Jackson de- 
termined to nail the stories then and 
there, and to stop them forever. So 
he brought Ely into the limelight and 
ordered him to prove all his tales. This 
the man tried very hard to do, with the 
aid of a Mr. Campbell. But it turned 
out, as the president had shrewdly sus- 
pected, that there was no real proof 
at all, and that some of the scandal, if 
not the whole of it, was absolutely un- 
true. 

Mr. Campbell was ordered by Jack- 
son to vindicate Peggy before the en- 
tire cabinet. Furious, but helpless, the 
man complied. Peggy was triumphant. 
At least, so Jackson supposed. But 
he did not know how relentless a group 
of really determined women can be! 

In less time than it takes to tell it, 
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new plots were hatched against Peggy. 
New stories floated merrily about. | 
Washington fairly seethed with them. 

The president never faltered in his 
determination to stand by Mrs. Eaton. 
He gave parties for her, fairly thrust- 
ing her down the throats of her ene- 
mies. He took pains to see that she 
appeared at every important social func- 
tion at the White House. He even 
banished his niece, Miss Donalson, who 
had turned a cold shoulder on Peggy. 
The departure of this same niece was 
a real loss to him, too; for he depended 
on her to act as hostess in the White 
House; but he packed her off, bag and 
baggage, to her old home in Tennessee. 
Nor did he allow her to return to Wash- 
ington until she apologized to Peggy 
and. promised to be her friend from 
that time on. I have spoken of Miss 
Donalson as Jackson’s “niece,” because 
that was her official title at the time. 
She was really his wife’s niece. 

Peggy seems to have taken it all very 
philosophically. As long as there were 
men to dance and flirt with, why bother 
about women? As long as her husband 
and the president and many another 
worshiped her, why worry? 

Yet poor Eaton was anything but 
happy. The more the president tried 
to smooth the pathway of the husband 
and wife, the harder became the posi- 
tion of the husband. Peggy was never 
out of the public eye, for one reason or 
another. Finally, after an especially 
unpleasant rumor, Eaton challenged 
Samuel Ingham, the secretary of state, 
to a duel. 

Ingham fled incontinently, so there 
was no duel. This was said to disap- 
point the charming Peggy. But, al- 
though Ingham was no longer there, 
there were always others to whisper 
in corners. And Eaton could not fight 
the whole world. He did his best by 
challenging Campbell, who also refused 
to fight, and threatening to challenge 
half a dozen others. Nor could the 
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chivalrous Jackson take up the cudgelg 
for him with any success. 

So, at last, the president took the 
only way out of it. He sent Eaton to 
Madrid as Spanish minister, and 
begged him to take his lovely, but trou- 
blesome wife with him and keep her 
away for a while. 

At first, Peggy was entranced with 
Spain, but before long she found court 
life there intolerably dull. She was 
tied to an elderly husband who had 
begun to tire of her gay enthusiasms, 
The Spanish court was solemn and quiet 
in comparison to the feverish life Peggy 
had led in uncertain Washington, 
Thoroughly disgusted and bored, she 
wrote to her faithful friend, the presi- 
dent, begging him to let them come 
home. But Jackson at last had learned 
his lesson. Very wisely he said “No!” 

So the Eatons stuck it out as best 
they could a while longer. 

When, finally, they returned to 
America, love’s young dream was very 
much a thing of the past. Eaton, a 
bitterly disappointed man, turned, I am 
ashamed to say, to snap at the kindly 
hand that had fed him. After an espe- 
cially fierce quarrel with Peggy, he ac- 
cused Jackson of being the cause of all 
his misery. Had it not been for the 
president, he reasoned, he would never 
have married Peggy in the first place. 
He even blamed him for the scandal 
with which Peggy’s name was ever 
clouded. To do the little “storm cen- 
ter” justice, she always gave Jackson 
full credit for the thousand things he 
did to help her. She idolized him. 

Though she outlived both men by 
many years, she did not outlive her 
charm, for she was always surrounded 
by adorers. Some time after Eaton 
died, she married an Italian dancing 
master, Antonio Buchignani. This af- 
fair lasted only a short time; Peggy 
squeezed herself out of it through the 
back door of married life—the divorce 
court. 
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More Super-Women 


* This was her final matrimonial fling, 
though she kept her power over men 
and the love of mischief to the very last. 
She died in 1879, having got out of life 
all the fun that came her way. 

If her heart burned with indignation 
at times, she kept it to herself. If 
she longed, just once in a while, to be 
sheltered by the smug respectability of 
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the people who shunned her, she néver 
let them know that she cared. But 
she must have cared sometimes, don’t 
you think? 

In spite of endless warfare, Peggy 
loved life to the end. 

“I’m not afraid to die,” were her 
last words, “but, oh, it’s such a beauti- 
ful world to leave!” 


PRELUDE TO THE BOOK OF PIERROT 


AUGHING, Pierrot would hide 
His scars of sorrow, 
And with a friend divide 
Joy for the morrow. 


Quaffing, Pierrot would drink 
Wine of the spirit, 

And to hell blithely sink, 
Were beauty near it. 


Crying, Pierrot would sound 
Dirges of warning, 
Building his song around 
A scorn of scorning. 


Sighing, Pierrot would sing 
Songs for the sages, 
Quelled in the echoing 


Sob of the ages. 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 
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WO men met before the golden 
ship which stands in a spot 
where the ocean currents of 

humanity from every corner of the 
earth meet and mingle for a time, form- 
ing a little dead water or Sargasso Sea 
that everybody knows as old Ports- 
mouth Square. It is one of those places 
where all the colors—white, yellow, red, 
brown, and black—mingle, and in his 
time every manner of man lingers in a 
momentary idleness. 

One was a big, bearded, hearty fel- 
low with a weather-tanned skin. In 
spite of his heavy clothes he shivered 
a little at the premonitory chill of 
San Francisco’s late afternoon sunlight 
in the manner of a man accustomed to 
tropical enervation. He stopped to 
study the inscription that is cut on the 
shaft supporting the golden ship: 

To be honest, to be kind—To earn a lit- 
tle, to spend a little less—To make upon the 
whole a family happicr for his presence—To 
renounce when that shall be necessary and 
not be embittered—To keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation—Above all on 
the same grim conditions to keep friends 
with himself—Here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy. 

The second man sidled alongside him 
and watched the brown face and the 
moving lips as they repeated the words. 
This second man in some way suggested 
physical deformity or crippling, though 
it was not apparent in his figure nor 
exactly in his walk or carriage. The 
suggestion seemed to come from his 
face, peculiarly waxy white of skin and 
incongruously assorted as to feature. 
Traces of old scars had seamed the 
cheeks. 

The eyes of the two men met and 


The Golden Ship 


By Jack Bechdolt 


Author of “A Contract’s a Contract” 


the brown fellow smiled in a vaguely 
friendly manner. “Well, cap, what 
d’you think of it?’ asked the other, 
indicating the inscription. 

The brown man answered him 
gravely, with a careful deliberation, 
“That’s been my Bible, mate. Brought 
up on it; believed it; tried to follow 
it. And I agree with the chap who 
wrote it in one thing—it’s a hell of a 
job.” 

“Get you anything?” 

“Happiness, you mean? Can’t say 
it has, but I’m sailing in the morning, 
back to the islands. Want to hear the 
yarn?” 


I had a chum. His name was Trent 
—Dick Trent. Took him to live with 
my folks when his father was lost at 
sea. Later we started life together, 
working on coastwise schooners. Here 
in Frisco we used to have one room, 
one bed, one pocketbook, and one girl. 
That’s where trouble always starts— 
with a girl. 

She was Jeanie Ross, daughter of a 
skipper. A yellow-haired girl, straight 
and slender like a young palm, and with 
eyes like the night sky in the south 
seas. Thoughts as clean as a new- 
swept beach. 

Dick got his first officer’s papers 
about the time I did. I was going out 
to the south Pacific with a survey ship, 
and I boosted him, through a pull, into 
a berth on a whaler going North for 
two years. 

It was a fair fight for Jeanie Ross, 
the sort two young damn fools full of 
ideas and friendship would make. And 
she told both of us to wait. “Wait till 
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The Golden Ship 


you sail back to me,” she said. She 
smiled, a smile I’d rather own than a 
full-rigged clipper ship like they used 
to send out to China. “Boys, I want 
one of you to win me, but I don’t know 
yet which one. I think the one who 
ioves me best will manage to get home 
first, and I’ll take that one. Race for 
it, boys. See who gets home first!” 

jut when she said good-by to me 
Jeanie added, “John Ryan, I’m count- 
ing on you. Get home, John—first.” 
And she let me kiss her. Likely as 
not she told the same thing to Trent, 
being only a girl and lively, but I went 
out of the Gate happy as a king, never 
doubting who’d win that race and 
Jeanie. 

Ordinarily it would have been a close 
race. Both ships were due back about 
the same time. Oh, I was dead sure! 

We picked up a derelict schooner, the 
Hivarhoo. My skipper offered me a 
chance to earn prize money, sailing her 
into Papeete with a couple boys to help. 
rhat’s how I got wrecked on Aoa. The 
boys were lost when we hit a reef in 
a hurricane, and there I was on a chip 
off the original Garden of Eden, in com- 
pany with a half hundred friendly 
brown folks. 

Maybe you know how it is in those 
islands? Calm as a long Sunday after- 
noon with your mother. One minute’s 
like the next, one hour, one day, a 
month, a year—forever and ever, world 
without end, and pretty soon, unless 
you've got the guts to fight it off, God 
help you! 

I came there full of fight, with noth- 
ing in my thoughts but Jeanie Ross and 
how I'd get back to her. 

I knew my ship would be back by 
the end of the year, on her way to Pa- 
peete to pick me up according to prom- 
ise. I figured her course would take 
her near to Aoa and I could hail her. 
Only one thing tormented me, I was 
afraid I’d lose my reckoning of time, 
lose count of the days, and miss my 
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ship. Like an aching tooth, that worry 
was. 

To fix that I started a calendar. 
Every day I dropped a white pebble 
into a coconut bowl I kept in my hut. 
A pebble a day, and I got so sick of 
counting them one day I swore I'd 
forget the count. It was like swearing 
off drink, but I had to do that or go 
mad. 

Like the Garden of Eden, Aoa was, 
or maybe a bit of paradise itself, but 
with a heap plenty trouble in it, too. 
Imeoo was her name, brown and mostly 
naked, with always a bit if hibiscus 
stuck in her black hair. 

She hung about my camp ali the 
time. When I’d turn out in the morn- 
ing and come back from my swim and 
find a white pebble to add to my cal- 
endar—always started the day that way 
—lI’d see her watching me from the 
bush. She’d bring me little presents, 
too—red avees, yams, breadfruit, such 
truck. 

Every morning when I’d drop a stone 
into my calendar and say a little prayer 
to God to get me home to Jeanie Ross 
in time, there she’d be, watching me. 
My God, I couldn’t have that going on! 

I had to tell her about Jeanie Ross, 
It was a morning she’d roasted my 
breadfruit and spread out plates of 
pooroo leaves. She announced, brazen 
as you please, that she was my woman 
and had come to live with me. Funny 
thing! It was the bowlful of pebbles 
finally convinced her she wasn’t wanted. 
Poor Imeoo, she’d taken the notion this 
bowl was my god and I prayed to it 
every morning. She was all for mak- 
ing my god her god, silly little heathen! 
Then I had to tell her how I prayed 
to this god to take me home to the 
woman I] loved, a white woman like 
me, and she understood. 

Oh, but she understood then! 

She listened to me, perfectly still, 
but some way her eyes reminded me 
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of a leopard’s. Then, before I could 
stop her, she’d grabbed my bowl of 
pebbles—my calendar—and run off 
with it. 

“That for your false woman and 
your false god!” she shrieked, running 
ahead of me. “See, Tuan Eorma, I 
destroy your god!” Before I could 
stop her she’d thrown the bowl, the 
pebbles flying every way, the count of 
the days lost forever. 

That sent me fair crazy. You see, 
I’d made myself swear off counting the 
days. My only reckoning was gone. 
And there was the memory of all that 
waiting—the thought of Jeanie Ross 
and those terrible long nights and those 
damned days, each one like the other. 
I ran off into the bush, crazy as a loon. 
I must have stayed there for days. 

And when I came back my ship had 
been after me and gone again. They’d 
even sent a boat in to the beach, and 
that Imeoo—well, poor heathen, maybe 
she was crazy, too—she lied to them. 
Said there wasn’t any white man there. 


Told the natives I’d killed myself. I 
wish sometimes I had! 
A ship did come—must have been 


about three or four months later. She 
was a trading schooner from Papeete, 
bringing a load of cattle a syndicate 
was going to try on island grazing. 
Skipper begged me to stay and watch 
the herds; offered me a fair living. 

I was all on fire to go away. Had 
it figured out how I could still get back 
to Frisco ahead of Dick Trent; how 
I’d win Jeanie Ross spite of hell and 
high water. Then I happened to men- 
tion Trent’s ship and I got the news. 

The whaler had gone down off west- 
ern Alaska; crew saved; all brought 
back to Frisco six months after they 
sailed. Dick Trent got home first! 

You see how it was, don’t you? I’d 
promised Dick that the first one of us 
home should have a clear course for 
Jeanie. Dick was my friend, and I’d 
passed my word. 


_god, 
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To renounce when that shall be neces 
sary and not be embittered—— To keep g 
friend-—— 


That was my Bible, and I never for- 
got it, even out there! 

I told the trader I’d changed my 
mind. I stayed on Aoa, looking after 
his cattle, stayed almost fourteen years, 
the schooner calling once a year to 
bring my supplies. I got to think I'd 
live and die there, and yet I lived on 
alone. You see, “Above all on the same 
grim gonditions” I had to keep friends 
with myself. And all of myself I'd 
given to Jeanie Ross. Yes, there were 
plenty of women about, but, well—— 

You wonder what ever brought me 
back, I suppose? 

That was Imeoo again. 

There was just one place on Aoa I 
couldn’t stand the sight of—avoided 
like the plague. That was my old camp 
where I’d gone through that hell of 
waiting. I’d moved inland, out of sight 
of the sea, and I tried to forget there 
was a sea or any world besides that 
sunny, sleepy, Sunday-afternoon island. ° 

A few months ago I followed up 
some lost cattle and stumbled on my 
old hut. All overgrown and buried un- 
der vines now, but I knew the spot. 
The spring was there and the little 
grove around it, and—Imeoo! 

You won't believe this. I couldn't. 
But it’s gospel. Imeoo was there, in 
the little grove, and when I saw what 
the woman was doing—by Jove, mate, 
I didn’t know whether I was going to 
laugh or cry. Don’t know yet! 

You see, she had a bowl, one of those 
polished coconut shells, and she’d filled 
it with pebbles, like my old calendar 
bowl. She was praying to it! 

Get that? She was praying to my 
the poor, damned, misguided 
heathen! 

The best she knew how, Imeoo was 
faithful to me; and near fifteen years 
had gone by. 

If I’d murdered her I couldn’t have 
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sneaked away with a guiltier load on 
my back. 

And that’s the thing brought me back 
here. It came on me that night. “Sup- 
pose Jeanie Ross had loved you?” I 
said to myself. And I remembered her 
words and her kiss she gave me. Never 
thought of it that way before, but sup- 
pose she had been faithful. I argued 
it that if a silly, ignorant, brown girl 
felt that way, just suppose You 
see, I was in a crazy rage till the 
schooner called again and I could come 
back to find out. 


The sun had gone from the square, 
and the evening fog, the thick, chill, 
still fog that muffles San Francisco, was 
creeping around them, blurring out the 
lights from Chinatown at their back. 

“Well, you found out?” asked the 
man who had listened. 

John Ryan blew out a great breath, 
expressive of disappointment—resigna- 
tion. 

“No. Forgot how long fifteen years 
is, forgot the big fire back in 1906, for- 
got how the world keeps juggling peo- 
ple about. I found out nothing. No 
word of Trent. And Jeanie Ross— 
vanished completely. I’ve looked, I’ve 
asked. Worn my shoes out tramping; 
worn my heart out hoping. I’m through 
—sailing back to-morrow. Yes, I tried 
to follow the course that fellow wrote 
out under his little gold ship and 
where’s it led to? I’ll die wondering, I 
guess.” 

“Hold on,” said the other man as 
Ryan rose. “Wait! You needn’t die 
wondering, buddy. I can answer that 
and I’m going to. You see, I knew 
this chap Trent once—know what be- 
came of him. 

“Trent got back from the North like 
you heard. He asked Jeanie Ross to 
marry him. She said she loved another 
man, John Ryan. Trent tried a long 
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time, five or six years off and on. 
Jeanie Ross was faithful. Wait! Lis- 
ten! 

“Finally Trent drifted to British 
Columbia. Got himself into the war 
against Germany. Got blown up 
some way, so I hear, all mangled up. 
They finally patched him together 
again, though his friends didn’t know 
him when they saw the new edition. 
He came back to, Jeanie. She was 
ready to marry him then—out of pity, 
I expect. But Trent he—well, he is 
keeping out of it. Guess he figures he 
couldn’t make Jeanie really happy, the 
way she feels about Ryan.” 

Ryan’s powerful fingers sank deep 
into the other’s shoulder. ‘Look here, 
you!” he panted. “How the hell d’you 
know all this?” 

“Wait a bit. Steady, Ryan! Listen 
to me. You followed that fellow’s 
chart, and the chart’s all right. All 
right, I tell you! You kept a friend, 
John, you kept one friend. Look, there 
down the walk, under the eucalyptus. 
That’s Jeanie. I know! Every night 
I watch here for her, follow her to be 
sure she gets safe home. Go on, man, 
speak to her. That’s Jeanie—Jeanie 
Ross. Yours, Ryan, waiting for you 
—loving you.” 

Ryan startled, hesitated, turned to- 
ward the figure of a woman nearing 
them. The other paused a moment be- 
fore the golden ship as if to memorize 
the course it sailed. His lips moved 
over the familiar words: “ “To renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not 
be embittered—to keep friends with 
himself.’ John was right; it’s a job— 
a hell of a job!” 

He glanced back to where the figures 
of a man and woman had merged into 
one silhouette; then, scarred by war 
and patched beyond recognition of his 
friends, Dick Trent slipped away and 
was lost in the fog. 
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Weg 


By Violet Irwin 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED. 


Letitia Rothwell, a subdued spinster, has made a modest fortune in Twiller-Twisters, a 
constantly reversible and uncomfortable knitted sock for soldiers. By means of this fortune, 
she has been supporting the family estate, Roths’ Well, and incidentally her brother, Colonel 
Rothwell, the nominal master, of much depleted fortune, and his older daughter, Roselle, 
Weg, the younger daughter, although genuinely fond of her aunt, despises the pretenses of 
her father and Roselle at Roths’ Well, and decides after her demobilization from war 
service to go to London “on her own.” 

Arriving in London late at night, she finds all the hotels crowded. She persuades 
Spigley, of Pink’s Hotel, a former butler at Roths’ Well, to give her half of the suite of a 
touring American millionaire, Cornelius Tomlins, of Sue Luck City. Spigley, who is much 
more concerned about the unconventionality of the situation than Weg, arranges that she shall 
slip into her room late, and leave it early in the morning before the American learns that it is 
not a man, but a woman in uniform, who has been sharing the suite. Weg, delighted by the 
novel situation, insists that Spigley point out Tomlins next day, and learns that with him 
are the Higginbothan Boneses, Alfred and Bella, also of Sue Luck City. 

Convinced that Cornelius Tomlins would be quite eligible for her sister, Roselle, Weg 
tells her and aunt Letitia of the incident on her next visit at Roths’ Well. Aunt Letitia dis- 
covers that they have mutual friends who can introduce the Higginbothan Boneses and also 
Tomlins. Weg returns to London to her position as chauffeuse, anticipating with amuse- 
ment what will probably follow this introduction. 

Tomlins, on his first trip abroad, is making a conscientious, even serious, study of the 
English people, especially English women, whom he has shrouded in romantic glamour. He 
is of a poetical temperament, driven by his family into law. His fortune has spared him 
the necessity of practicing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OSELLE seized on the lawn-féte 
peace celebration given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brant 
Tucker, the new owners of Roths’ 
Well, as a providential opportunity not 
only to entertain her American friends 
“in return for their many kindnesses,” 
as she phrased the thought to them, but 
also to “let Cornelius Tomlins see who 
and what we are,” as she phrased it 
to her family. 
“Have been,” Weg unkindly cor- 
rected, and was promptly squashed. 
Roselle, like the colonel, repudiated 
change and clung to her first form. 


“That is too bizarre! Wherever we 
may happen to live we are Rothwells 
of Roths’ Well—I dare say I shall buy 
the place back some day.” 

“The Tomlins of Roths’ Well,” mur- 
mured Weg. “Doesn’t sound very 
sporting, does it? But reconcile your- 
self, old thing. Any man wanting to 
plant a family tree is bound to put his 
name on his allotment. Sustained by 
the worthy example of our Norman an- 
cestors, he will doubtless call it Tom’s 
Lindens.” 

The colonel rumbled something about 
not counting chickens before they were 
hatched. In spite of his pose, persistent 
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detachment, he was glad enough to in- 
vite the party to dinner and size up 
his daughter’s chances. Besides, Albert 
Bones would be an asset. When rain 
prevented golf, the colonel read stock 
reports and thought about the city. 
Should a gentleman be obliged finally 
to mix the gritty sands of business and 
the loam of life, he might as well puddle 
with a long-handled spoon. 

Mrs. Bones, on her side, was more 
than charmed. Longing to prattle con- 
vincingly in Sue Luck of English coun- 
try places; and not having yet been 
asked to so much as set foot inside a 
park paling, she grabbed their invita- 
tion. So it was arranged the three visi- 
tors would motor down from London, 
pick up Roselle, and proceed to the féte ; 
the colonel and Letitia were to follow. 
Weg wrote refusal, not knowing how or 
where she would be employed at the 
time; and Arthur Mosely begged off. 
He chose rather to spend a productive 
afternoon with the reminiscences in his 
vine-hung cottage just beyond the rec- 
tory wall. 

Roselle, for all her early-Victorian 
ideas a lady of determined character, 
had worked some epoch-making changes 
on her American friend. To begin 
with, she had fascinated Tomlins, and 
then had fashioned him, or refashioned 
him to suit the British eye. Delicacy 
of feeling—particularly another per- 
son’s feeling—would never be allowed 
to stand between her and the correct 
thing. “It isn’t done,” knelled in Cor- 
nelius’ ears the death of individuality. 
He bowed to beauty’s whim, and made 
the round of Colonel Rothwell’s hatter 
and tailor and bootmaker and that gen- 
eral-purpose renovator who, on his na- 
tive heath, would have been called a 
haberdasher, 

He emerged a very proper bean pole, 
indeed, quick with athletic promise and 
standing erect in his glory; at least that 
is how Roselle saw him. 

The enamored youth surveyed him- 
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self in Pink’s glass walls with satisfac- 
tion. His mentors separately approved 
him. Spigley even went so far as to 
suggest a monocle, which brought the 
vaulting moment back to sanity. No 
power on earth, Cornelius swore, 
should part him from his spectacles or 
his views on English life. 

Between frivolities he conscientiously 
devoured the serious side; bit off his- 
toric chunks from London, masticated 
them in solitude, and claimed assimila- 
tion of her processes—financial, social, 
and official. Roselle at first had played 
the part of specimen. He wished to 
study her, he told himself, darting moth- 
like in and out the flame. And while 
still fancifully charmed by “Meg” of 
his midnight adventure, he quite de- 
liberately set about cultivating this 
flower of the English aristocracy. 

Ere peace spread her festive wings 
above the land Cornelius was far gone 
along the way of courtship. Misgiv- 
ings of Roselle being a “real woman,” 
or measuring up to American standards 
as known in Sue Luck City, beset him 
from the start; but in the glamour of 
her smiles they lulled themselves to 
sleep. He blamed the rub on nation- 
ality. Of course she was “different!” 
Was not this what the young man had 
come out for to see? Was not this the 
very thing he desired? 

He hoped, he feared, he almost de- 
termined, he wabbled, while the hunt- 
ress stalked her game expertly in slow, 
considered moves. She had him under 
her paw, so to speak, and with feline 
delight played him for play’s sake. 
Selfish reasons made her unwilling to 
hasten the final pounce. Her marriage 
with a Tomlins could be nothing but a 
sacrifice to the god Moloch, more her 
father’s affair than her own; but hold- 
ing Cornelius in the background, valid 
guarantee against a champagneless old 
age, suited her well. 


The féte proved a tremendous suc- 
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cess, When every member of a party 
sets out to be pleased, every one gen- 
erally is pleased, with themselves and 
every one else. 

There were thrills for all. 

Bella Bones, on seeing robust fellows 
in close, round caps working in the 
fields, and being told they were war 
prisoners, expressed herself freely: 

“My sakes! Loose like that—won’t 
they get away or something?” 

“Get away! How could a fellow 
with scarlet patches as big as saucers 
on the seat of his pants get away? 
And where would he want to get to 
looking like a monkey?” 

“T sure I don’t know, but they 
might murder us. Just you tell the 
driver to speed up, Albert Bones.” 

Aunt Letitia felt thrilled when Gen- 
eral Lawlor, rotund, mauve-complex- 
ioned, short in wind and words, a wreck 
of a once handsome man, gallantly es- 
corting her to the riverside to see the 
floats, he made offer of his heart, hand, 
and pension, with the yet more deplora- 
ble wreck of his fortunes—a shoot ‘in 
Scotland, a house in town, and two 
estates, all heavily mortgaged and taxed 
beyond despair. 

Cornelius was thrilled—but that is a 
longer story. 

Tricks new and old in sensation had 
been arranged for the pleasure of guests 
assembled from-an area including three 
towns and two villages. Punch in his 
gilded pagoda squawked his familiar 
threats. Gayly harnessed donkeys am- 
bled on the carriage drives. Prizes 
were offered for sack races and like 
grotesque exhibitions of fleetness and 
strength. A coconut shy vied with the 
swings, while cricket down below dis- 
puted the attractions of an intermittent 
band. Interest fluctuated. Each show 
enjoyed recurrent favor; but a tent set 
up near the bowling green kept its 
crowd around it. 

“A gypsy fortune teller! Silly old 
gag!” Roselle tossed her pretty head, 


scoffing as Cornelius pressed her. “Why 
such an urgent optimist? She might 
say horrid things, might show me a 
snake in my Eden—not that I'd believe 
a word of her silly rubbish. No, no, 
Positively, no. It is too idiotic. Yoy 
go in and I[’ll wait here.” 

Tomlins felt rather dashed, but he 
was secretly keen on such stunts, and 
any one of unprejudiced mind must 
have owned to rampant curiosity, 
Something unique seemed to be hap- 
pening. This was no ordinary garden 
seer. Half the staff from the neighbor- 
ing camp were hanging around hungry 
to consult her, and the other half gen- 
erously sharing their experiences. 

Sentiment pampers superstition, 
nurses it on the bottle, so to speak, 
Cornelius was chock-full of *sentiment. 
He entered the tent in a septic mood; 
he honestly thought an old woman who 
could read one’s immediate past like 
a book, as this hag did, should be ¢red- 
ited with a premonition of things to 
come. She thrilled him with ambient 
fairy and planted a star in his future, 


He went in curious and came out awed. . 


“Quite a decent rag,” the second lieu- 
tenant was assuring Roselle. “It isn’t 
only one of us she’s hit off, but every 
one of us. Little Grindly trundled over 
to the punts for me and absolutely in- 
sisted on his dashed recommendation: 
“Told me every sin I ever enjoyed, dash 
it! ‘My good idiot, don’t talk such utter 
imbecility!? I said; so he brought me 
along. And it’s a rum go, but she 
turned the trick. Gave me the hang 
of my misdeeds generally—quite a 
noble list.” 

The second lieutenant would have 
liked to detach Roselle from her Amer- 
ican, and she seemed agreeable; but 
Tomlins quietly refused to be detached. 
They could not shake him off. Kindly 
but firnfly he hung on through the most 
open maneuvers, trailing his length 
along behind like an evening chill, till 
at last the novel embarrassment sent a 
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stabbing fear into the girl’s heart. 
What had come over him? Why was 
he asserting himself? Dare the man 
turn jealous and insistent and impossi- 
ble on her hands when the world was 
wagging so nicely? 

As Roselle wasted no fraction of 
thought on her conversation under any 
circumstances, it was perfectly simple 
for her to rattle along naturally, with 
this throbbing problem hid in the back 
of her brain while they doubly con- 
ducted her to the grand tea. 

“To see the animals feed?” Cornelius 
had asked with evident distaste, where- 
upon Bertram put him down as a 
bounder. 

But if Tomlins’ sense of fitness 
balked at making the appetites of his 
fellow beings an exhibition, Bella Bones 
entered into the scene with sufficient 
gusto to equalize their national poise. 
Flanked on one side by Sir William 
Mudges, M. P., and on the other by 
Lord Dewkes, she circled the tennis 
lawns with an indefatigable interest al- 
most regal. She wallowed neck-deep 
in patronage. 

“All this reminds me so much of dear 
grandpapa’s stories of our ‘good old 
days before the war’ in Richmond. It 
is just the same as when he used to 
give his slaves a holiday and treat. Of 
course our dependents were black, and 
I guess tenants are a bit more uppish, 
but the spirit of both functions breathes 
allegiance.” 

Albert smiled, aware his wife was 
trying to put one over on these English. 
Her grandfather, to be sure, had owned 
a few dusky souls, but her mother had 
disgraced tradition by running away 
with a Yankee drummer. She herself 
was a half and half, and weak in polit- 
ical history, it seemed. She had laid 
it on a trifle too thick. 

“Our guests to-day are not tenants, 
dear Mrs. Bones,” the hostess explained 
sweetly. “Roths’ Well is only a small 
place—the park and two or three farms, 
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These people are splendidly independent 
—tradespeople and freeholders. I saw 
a number of our suburban neighbors 
on the lawn, and the local clergy with 
some energetic church members are 
kindly helping us to serve. Surely you 
will not find anything in England paral- 
leling slavery 

“Unless it is the condition of the 
landed gentry,” growled the colonel, 
who had been literally eaten out of 
Roths’ Well by rates and taxes and 
was angrily conscious of standing a 
guest on his own hearth. 

“Cream or lemon, Mr. Tomlins?” 
interrupted the lady. She dreaded 
Colonel Rothwell on any of his hobbies. 

Cornelius, feeling himself flagged, en- 
tered the conversation promptly. 

“In my part of America, on such 
an occasion as this, hosts and guests 
would all be eating together.” 

“We thought of it,’ Mrs. Tucker 
owned gratefully. “But a private party 
under cover seemed to offer less offense 
than feudalism. The day of seating re- 
tainers below the salt is gone.” 

Nobody ever knew what gem of wis- 
dom on mixing with the proletariat 
Cornelius was about to utter. He be- 
an: 

“If your father had started life as a 
tailor: 

And his words fell on the semisilence 
like a blow. Innocent, yet conscious of 
catastrophe, he looked about to find its 
source; then met Mrs. Tucker’s level, 
intelligent glance. 

Into that appalling aristocratic calm 
she dropped the words: 

“He did,” with admirably modulated 
voice. 

“You don’t say! So did mine—and 
mamma was a schoolma’am.” Mr, 
Tomlins beamed on her through his 
thick lenses, genuinely pleased. Here 
was freemasonry to warm the cockles 
of a stranger’s heart. 

But in putting the Westerner at his 
ease the hostess had made the rest of 
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her guests a thousandfold uncomforta- 
ble. Roselle exchanged an agonized 
look with the second lieutenant. They 
knew Maude Tucker, for all her nerve, 
was at heart slightly more snobbish 
than the fashionable few. She could 
be glib to choke their secret laughter, 


_and muzzle gossip’s hound. by quick 


acknowledgment—doing her best to ally 
sympathy—and had undoubtedly scored. 
But she would never forgive Cornelius! 

This solecism, coupled with the 
American’s proprietary attitude,’ sick- 
ened Roselle. “What is the use of 
dressing him up like a gentleman?” she 
asked herself. Could she do it, after 
all? Doubts absorbed her on the drive 
home, ‘varied, for comparison, by uni- 
forms and titles. 

She neglected Tomlins at dinner. 
Only once did he gain her attention. 

A sound of wheels on gravel startled 
them, and the colonel’s raised eyebrows 
sent Draper to inquire. ws 

“Miss Weg, sir,” he later announced. 
“She ’as ’ad a trying day, sir, and begs 
to be hexcused.” 

Cornelius jumped. 

“My sister from London,” Roselle 
explained. 

“Is her name Margaret?” the man 
asked eagerly. 

“No. St. Clair Olivia.” His hostess 
regarded him coldly as though to say, 
“What business is it of yours?” and 
engaged Mr. Bones in small talk. 

' After dinner things were easier. 
Mosely dropped in for coffee and struck 
a harmonious chord with Tomlins on 
landmarks of antiquity. Deep in dis- 
cussion, the two men sought the ter- 
race, smoking. Aunt Letitia stole away. 
Colonel Rothwell expounded golf to 
Mrs. Bones. Albert was left on Ro- 
selle’s hands—expert hands! They also 
wandered out to smoke; for Bella, who 
had met a lord and three honorables that 
afternoon, and drunk old port in a ba- 
ronial hall, was too replete with satis- 
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faction for any other strong emotion, 
even jealousy. 

“Poor Weg! She has missed all the 
fun as usual, poor dear child!” thought 
Aunt Letitia, jingling upstairs, keen to 
hear what sent her niece abroad at such 
ungodly hours, and all that had hap- 
pened to her since the bread strike. 

These unheralded arrivals between 
jobs formed the chief excitment of 
Miss Rothwell’s life. Weg always 
landed bursting with news, and her 
spinster relative sat at her feet drink- 
ing enviously the well-told tales so 
varied and so thrilling. But to-night a 
new element locked their embrace, 
Letitia was shy. Letitia was excited, 
She fluttered toward confession. She 
had a story of her own. 

Weg, arrayed in an old pink dressing 
gown, gobbling an ice, felt the change 
and angled for its cause. But confi- 
dence at forty-five is chary. 

“Your face, dear child!” cried Leti- 
tia, regarding a terribly blotched skin 
and streaky head. “And your hair! 
Whatever have you done to your beau- 
tiful hair?” 

“Make-up,” laughed her niece. “Old 
thing, I’ve had a fizzing time! What 
I don’t know about our neighbors isn’t 
knowledge.” 

“But you’ve missed everything! And 
it has been a wonderful day. I do 
wish you had been here.” 

“Here!” exclaimed Weg, “I was 
there, my sunny cherub!” she burst into 
renewed peals. 

But Letitia for once seemed quite 
self-centered. “Oh, Weg,” she cried, 
“I am growing younger every day!” 

“You old trump! I believe you are?” 
The girl seized her aunt around the 
waist and jazzed her up the room. “Sit 
down now and tell me all about it. I 
haven’t seen you for a dog’s age. Not 
since you went gallivanting with Arthur 
Mosely. What did Roselle say? How 
did she like your get-up? Has she 
borrowed the Parisian plumes yet?” 
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“My life, no! I have not shown 
them to Roselle. We could not tell 
her.” And lowering her voice: “I 
feared she might be unsympathetic, a 
little jealous, seeing it was Arthur. No 
woman likes to lose a beau, my dear, 
however much she scorns him. So I 
have laid the dress away. Some time 
we are going up to a concert, and then 
I'll wear it.” 

“Dear wiseacre,” said Weg, patting 
her arm. “I know Roselle’s a brute. 
sut tell me, why so cheery—has some- 
body been proposing?” She spoke in 
airy persiflage, audacious youth naming 
the most unheard-of thing. 

“Yes—just that. To-day I received 
an offer of marriage. The first one I 
have ever had. I find it stimulating.” 

By a stern exercise of will the girl 
held herself from gaping. She made 
a desperate effort to cover her sur- 
prise; not for worlds would she have 
hurt Letitia’s feelings. 

“Then you can give me a handicap, 
for I've never had any.” 

“Pooh! As if we didn’t know the 
men are dogging your steps.” 

“Oh, that’s different. I expect they 
dogged yours, and you did as I have 
done, shooed them all off before they 
kenneled.” 

“No,” the spinster replied honestly. 
“None of them ever tried to kennel. 
When | was in my teens customs were 
very different. Society knew better 
than to look for a dowry out of Roths’ 
Well. Your father and your gtand- 
father had both gone the pace.” 

“Rotten!” murmured Weg. 

A silence fell between the two, while 
heavy perfumes, borne from the gar- 
den, quickened their imaginations. 
They shared one vision: the figure of 
a slim girl growing up at Roths’ Well, 
flitting on the lawns in muslin, coursing 
in tweed, shooting, boating, riding, play- 
ing tennis—marking time. A girl with 
hopeful eyes, full lips, an exquisite skin, 


charming manners, and ready laughter, 
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‘A girl to dance and walk beside, admire 
and leave—a girl without a dowry. 

Letitia’s voice announced the current 
of their thoughts. “Thank God that 
is all over, done, buried. Men will 
be men now, self-supporting, or else we 
can work ourselves and marry out of 
our class; perhaps some day we will 
even do the proposing—officially, I 
mean.” 

The younger woman smiled. “Where 
did it take place?” she demanded, partly 
to fill up. She was too stunned for 
bright congratulation and scented trou- 
ble. The family lay an open book to 
Weg, its style engraven on her mind, 
She did not need to read the text, and 
she could pretty accurately describe the 
next picture before turning a page. 
Now on the dark-curtained summer 
night she saw a panorama of eruption, 
with poor Letitia, shackled by her affec- 
tion for them all, held captive at the 
crater’s mouth. Her father, financially 
upset, would spout hot lava, and Roselle 
boil forth caste platitudes; till nuptial 
joy succumbed in dust and ashes, In 
other words, there would be a hell of 
a row! 

Preoccupied, she listened with only 
half an ear to the shyly spoken answer: 

“Down by the river—where it nar- 
rows under the great oak.” Letitia 
was*thinking how easily the scene might 
have happened there a quarter of a 
century earlier. 

“But Draper told me Arthur didn’t 
go to Roths’ Well!” cried Weg. 

“Arthur!” 

The blood rushed into her aunt’s face, 
which looked unbelievably proud, 
“Who mentioned Arthur Mosely? It 
was the general, my dear.” 

What a difference! Weg’s heart 
gave a leap. “Am I a miserable snob?” 
she asked secretly, while clasping and 
kissing the bride. 

“I’m so glad, dear thing! He ought 
to have done it years ago. Dad will 
be bucked!” 
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“Oh, no—no!” Letitia gasped, extri- 
cating herself in jingling embarrass- 
ment. “He’ll be simply furious. I re- 
fused.” 

“Scrapped old Tom!” Weg stared, 
fresh revelation of her aunt upon her; 
then roared. ‘Priceless—what ?” 

The spinster suddenly ceased flutter- 
ing and drew herself up to her full 
height. Refusing matrimony certainly 
adds to a woman’s dignity and back- 
bone. 

“Do you imagine for a second I 
would marry Tom Lawlor now? It is 
only my money he wants.” 

“I always thought he was keen on 
you,” murmured her niece, abashed. 

“So did I, long ago. But he was 
never as keen on me as on his horses 
and dogs. He did not love me enough 
to give any of them up. He married 
a Scotch frump and ran through her 
fortune. He is incapable of affection 
—just like your poor dear father, They 
find it too much trouble. There isn’t 
one man in ten thousand who knows 
anything about love. We women go 
to church on Sundays and learn what 
it is, and the rest of the time we learn 
what it is not! ‘Love suffereth long 
and is kind; love seeketh not its own, 
is not puffed up, vaunteth not itself, 
does not behave itself unseemly.’ Is 
that, I ask you, a pen portrait of Tom 
Lawlor?” 

“Not what you’d notice,” Weg ad- 
mitted, recalling the general’s bombas- 
tic voice, bottle complexion, and minted 
selfishness, ‘“He’s a fair vaunter, isn’t 
he? But the position, old bean. Don’t 
forget ‘officers’ wives gets puddin’s and 
pies.’ ” 

“And who is to pay for them?” 
asked Letitia curtly. “No, my dear. 
Most spinsters are very well off as they 
are. But it was a satisfaction to refuse 
Tom; I gloried in doing it!” 

“Of course you did! You utterly 
adorably human aunt Let! I only wish 
I had caught him later on and rubbed 
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the ointment in. I’ve had no end Of 
opportunity. 

“Listen. I’m an oracle—but not 
soul knows except Charles Brant 
Tucker. We arranged the rag between 
us. I was having a pretty thin time in 
town so thin you could spit through it, 
Don’t wince. It reminds me of Ro- 
selle. Am I vulgar? Forgive me, then, 
That is a perfectly sound phrase culled 
from a silk merchant to whom I applied 
for a living wage, and will give you an 
idea of his general style and why | 
was willing to come off the job when 
I met Charley. We commenced chin- 
ning, and he promised to do me well 
if I’d help him by being a gypsy. He 
wanted to work off an old score on 


the camp and get a jab at some of his - 


constituents. I swore not to blow the 
gaff, so he loaded me up with pointers, 
And, my word! haven’t we roused 
sleeping dogs! It was child’s play, 
Imagine telling the past and future to 
Teddy Long? We got right in among 
it—and the fools so serious!” 

“But you couldn’t know a thing about 
those young officers, and I heard they 
were simply thrilled.” 

“Sheer genius!” chortled Weg, 
“There will be a fine row in the mess 
to-night when they start comparing 
notes. The C. O. came in first at 
Charles’ request. Having been primed 
about him of course I made a killing. 
He’s a sporting old bird—the C. O.— 
never said boo! But in five minutes 
he was back with Major Rise. Army 
scandals are an open secret. I gave it 
to Rise straight from the shoulder, try- 
ing to look wizardy and awfully far 
away, and he went out as pink as a 
cock’s comb, ready to lay violent hands 
on the first man he met. 

“I wish you could have seen my 
make-up. Tucker had it done by the 
best theatrical expert in London, and 
the whole place was dark except for 
one colored lamp arranged to illumé- 
nate the victim’s face. 
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“] stalled along a while on some girls, 
and the next officer was a stranger— 
a small fat one wearing a monocle. 
There was nothing to do but pull the 
regular stuff of a blonde and a brunette, 
till a twitch under his baby mustache 
gave me the count. “There is a woman 
you love,’ I said, solenin as a warden, 
‘and you used to be true to her, but 
you are true no longer.’ The fool 
melted like wax. I positively thought 
he was going to blubber. ‘You win,’ 
he cried, or words to that effect, ‘but 
it’s not my fault. It’s the war does it.’” 

“Poor man! How could you be so 
heartless?” exclaimed Letitia, softened 
since her tirade against the sex. 

Weg only laughed. “He ran about 
telling everybody I was a witch, and the 
curioys began to trek in from all direc- 
tions. My powers of invention fal- 
tered, By mistake a sheepish captain 
received the same sort of talk and 
wilted, too. Then I saw the thing was 
cushie and rationed it out. An elastic 
sentence, like the gypsy stock in trade, 


but a barb where it happens to catch. 
They didn’t all confess, but they were 


all more or less hit. 
their hangdog looks.” 

“Nasty creatures! -I don’t believe 
I'll marry at all if I have to marry a 
man!” 

Weg rolled on the bed in helpless 
mirth. 

“Don’t be too hard on the poor 
beaux! If you could have seen their 
discomfiture! And Tomlins—Roselle’s 
own! That American is a scream! He 
was steeped to the gills in serious pur- 
pose. When he doubled himself into 
a camp chair, I thought of the last 
time we were alone together and nearly 
gave the show away. I made him my 
crowning laurel. One hint of twin beds 
at Pink’s put us en rapport! He told 
me a great deal more than I told him, 
dear innocent youth. He’s sentimental 
—entertains a romantic passion for the 


One knew it by 


“seeing,” he explained. 


woman who wore khaki and trusted 
him! 

“I wanted to pave the way for sis, 
so I told him he would marry a colo- 
nel’s daughter—a beautiful, fair, tall, 
graceful English rose. The descrip- 
tion, if flattering, was unmistakable.” 

“Oh, what have you done!” cried 
Letitia, throwing out her hands* with 
a violent clash of tinkling gold. “Ro- 


selle told me before dinner that Tom- 


lins had been bossing her around all 
afternoon in a most disgustingly imper- 
tinent way. She is ready to give the 
whole thing up, and has been behaving 
vilely to him this evening. If he has 
a spark of pride he can never forgive 
her. I am afraid you have put your 
foot right through it!” 

“Well, I’m blowed!’ said Weg, 
“See what comes of trying to help one’s 
relations.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

Cornelius Tomlins stuck his head out 
of an open taxi, and wound his length 
around to the driver’s ear. 

“One of these ’ere blinkin’ street teas 
right across the bloody thoroughfare. 
I’m fed up with ’em, I am. ’Ave to 
go around the block again.” 

The cab began to back slowly. 

“No, you don’t!” cried Cornelius, 
‘Stop it! Whoa! I’m only out sight- 
“T'll take in 
this party. It’s as good as anything.” 
He was so thoroughly down in the 
mouth nothing mattered. 

Roselle, the fair, suddenly and with- 
out warning, had given him the cold 
shoulder. Modestly admitting the blame 
must be his, Tomlins racked his brains 
to think of a single instance where de- 
votion had faltered or his attentions 
flagged. He could not find the clew. 
He had plunged headlong into court- 
ship after the féte, and never guessed 
her annoyance. So flowers and bon- 
bons flowed in the damsel’s direction 
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with that steady persistence approved 
by Sue Luck City’s best society. They 
embarrassed Roselle. 

The facetious Weg suggested rivaling 
Draper by opening a sweets shop. Aunt 
Letitia penned brief notes of thanks 
for very shame’s sake, Her niece re- 
mained obdurate. She cherished twin 
grievances against Cornelius, while he, 
sublimely unconscious of either, held to 
his course. 

The American was too honestly in- 
genuous to realize his little domestic 
revelation at Roths’ Well as a social 
break. Whatever Mrs. Tucker thought 
of her forbears, he regarded his father 
as a genius and his mother as a scholar, 
and was proud of them. Their son, 
apparently, was a hopeless chump—too 
stupid even to find out how he had 
offended a lady. 

As he alighted the magic influence 
of celebration expanded his heart. 
Pooley Street, although taking its own 
time about peace, reckoned itself as 
good as others, and commandeered the 
pavements for street teas to voice its 
loyalty. Being a short street leading to 
nowhere in particular, it might have got 
away with the arrangement had it not 
chosen to erect the festive board at its 
lower and more roomy end, where it 
was intersected by one of those little 
veins between two arteries so essential 
to traffic’s scheme of things. 

Tomlins’ driver, attempting to cut 
through, and being held up, had sworn; 
and others swore. For the table in the 
cul-de-sac proving too short for the 
crowd, a free and equal committee man 
had set authority at defiance and mobil- 
ized his neighbors’ tables right across 
the crossing. The police had not been 
sent, and the buzz of motor vehicles 
held up, and the curses of their drivers 
pulling out, mixed continuously with 
celebration’s song. 

Cornelius, in all his earnest study of 
English life and habits, had never 
dropped on anythng so verdant hereto- 
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fore. He pushed through the body of a 


loafers, determined to win to the front 
row, from where he could enjoy a ful] 
spectacle. 

The phalanx, more interested than 
idle, stood firmly on its right of prece. 
dence. Tomlins doubled up at the waist 
and applied his length like a battering- 
ram. He doubled his arms and applied 
his elbows; for the moment he was ac- 
tively submerged and working forward, 
All at once cheers broke out. Con- 
scious of missing a trick, he strength- 
ened his efforts. The crowd stood for 
it good-naturedly, but obstructed prog- 
ress. 

Suddenly it shifted and broke, and 
Cornelius, braced to make the most of 
any weakness, as suddenly found him- 
self pitched headlong. Too late he re- 
alized the bulldog breed had yielded for 
a purpose. From the corner pub issued 
a gigantic tea urn—the symbol of the 
hour—steaming good cheer. It was 
borne aloft by buxom volunteers. 

As he stumbled Tomlins’ eye regis- 
tered the scene: the urn with its chief 
supporters, one on either side, a frowsy 
woman and a stern-visaged man; while 
a maiden straight as a little pine tree, 
surely the priestess of ceremonies, 
brought up their rear. 

Beaming acknowledgments of rous- 
ing welcome, the coterie moved serenely 
safe, everybody making way, till out 
of nowhere he was hurled upon them. 
A shout, a lunge, a flounder followed, 
and then a prone Cornelius heard loud 
guffaws. 

As Tomlins scrambled up it was im- 
possible not to present his form in the 
likeness of a letter A, with feet and 
head courting the pavement and the 
silk-lined tails of his morning coat flap- 
ping about his ears. The Irishwoman 
took advantage to make a suggestive 
motion with the flat of her hand. The 
business appealed to Pooley Street. It 
was a fair case of class against class, 
and they let him have it freely. 
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He stood to face the music. 

A helping arm flashed toward him. 

“Here!” commanded a silvery voice, 
and Cornelius, who for the ignominious 
moment found himself blinded by steam 
on his spectacles, felt something firmly 
thrust into his palm. A second later 
he had removed the offending article, 
and was wiping them with a dainty little 
piece of clean linen. 

Tomlins was extremely short-sighted, 
helpless without his glasses, and stood 
like a man in a fog until they were 
replaced. Then truly it seemed as if 
the fog were mounting to his brain. 

“Holy cats!” he cried, eying the ta- 
bles spread before him, heaped with 
cold roast meats and garnished by milk 
and butter and eggs. Here was more 
real food gathered together than he 
had seen since his arrjyal, shops in- 
cluded. 

“Holy cats! Is this the submerged 
tenth—the downtrodden producers? It 
looks like Ali Baba and the forty 
thieves! I always understood the Lon- 
don working folk were poor.” 

“Poor!” rippled the pine-tree girl. 
“When we've all got twice the money 
we ever earned before, and some of 
us Our unemployment pay, too.” 

Tomlins had addressed the world at 
large; he now transferred his aston- 
ished gaze from apple-faced youth #hd 
gossiping parentage to the last speaker. 
Things turned head over heels inside 
him as he catalogued her charms— 
auburn hair and eyes and milk-white 
teeth. That was as far as he got. He 
realized she was laughing—everybody 
was laughing—but in some subtle way 
she seemed to be laughing with him 
instead of at him; just as their remarks 
had been flung to and fro in face of 
the chorus, a quick exchange between 
equals, 

“Make yourself useful, bud!” cried 
somebody. And Cornelius, stooping to 
the handle of the heavy urn, answered 
back: “My middle name is Useful.” 


Ireland hoisted her end, and between 
them they bore the tea to safety. The 
pine-tree girl followed, smiling deeply, 


. as though she had a little joke of her 


own tucked away down inside. 

This was the second tankard, the 
formal opening was over, but a com- 
mittee man bustled up to do its honors. 

“He’s an ace,” whispered the girl 
into a large red ear. And Cornelius 
found himself being pressed to “take 
a cup of tea with Pooley Street.” 

Seated beside the Irishwoman on a 
packing box at somebody’s kitchen 
table, with a ham sandwich in one hand 
and a thick cup in the other, Cornelius 
realized himself as near contentment as 
he had been since setting foot in Plym- 
outh. For the first time England had 
assimilated him. He felt as much at 
home as if he were on a Sunday-school 
treat or a political bun feast; and 
watched the pine-tree girl as she moved 
about with tarts and cakes, remember- 
ing rapturously that he had not re- 
turned her infant handkerchief, but put 
it in his pocket, where it lay radiating 
sentiment like a live coal. Stealthily 
he inserted his’ fingers, touched it, and 
blushed; almost as embarrassed as 
though he had attempted a public caress. 

Cornelius had plunged into love at 
a glance; but he had not yet recognized 
the symptoms. Now he merely told 
himself there was something about the 
girl. 

Suddenly she was opposite to him, 
holding out a plate. 

“Have another piece? Come, be 
maty, no swank. They don’t do you 
like this at Pink’s, you know.” 

“T believe I will, thanks.” Tomlins 
coolly deliberated the size of his slice 
while searching the reason for her 
thrust. Was it a bow drawn at a ven- 
ture, or did she know? 

“Got to do my bit first,” she laughed, 

“Stop, please—a minute!” cried Cor- 
nelius, alive to the fear of losing her 
as she turned away. Blushing at his 
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temerity, he leaned across. “I would 
like to—to chip in, and I’m wondering 
how I can manage it without giving 
offense—if you could put me wise-——” 

“Almost any old way,” she assured 
him. “We’re not that touchy in Pooley 
Street. Hang about till six o’clock and 
blow the boys to a drink. It is rather 
a whacking big order,” she added, 
glancing at the crowd. 

“Not a bit of it—I’m delighted. I 
was thinking along those lines myself.” 

He had indeed been wondering how 
far this performance would go, and 
what he could do to lengthen it. Her 
mention of opening time looked like 
steady business—perhaps they would be 
here all evening. And had she not in 
a sort of way, a mild way of course, 
but still in a way, personally invited 
him to remain? For a moment elation 
soared, then flopped earthward as her 
hidden amusement freshly impinged on 
his senses. 

“What in heaven is the girl laugh- 
ing at? My dude’s clothes? Lots of 
fellows are taller; why does she take 
me for a human joke?” he asked an- 
grily. 

Reading that barometer of moods, his 
face, she all at once relented and sat 
down opposite, much to her garrulous 
friend’s delight. 

“Do ye hear now—let me be pour- 
ing. It’s everybody’s servant she is 
this day. Shure the creature.” 

Cornelius assisted the fat woman, 
and handed their cups to be refilled. 

“The kind that mother used to make,” 
he said, sniffing the fragrant brew. 
“Some tea!” 

“Faith, it is so. I made it meself 
according to her direction: ‘Make it 
strong,’ she’d say. ‘For the love of 
God, a good cup of stimulant—’tis a 
glorious thing! And it’s many the 
day I’ve made it in the dark dead of 
night after an air raid, when we'd all 
been shivering an hour, in our shifts, 
in the corner of a stone hall, groaning 
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the hearts out of ourselves with migs 
ery.” 

Cornelius pricked up his ears. “Telj 
me. Have you personally experienced 
an air raid?” 

Surprisingly the humorist went into 
shrieks of laughter. 

“Lord o’ mercy ! Listen to the gos- 
ling! Have I experienced an air raid? 
Have I experienced four mortal years 
of air raids on every moonlight night; 
and me poor mother betweenwhiles, the 
old soul, weeping for me to go back 
to the safety of Ballyhone. But shure 
the minute this one’s over there’s no 
need to be worrying about nothing till 
the next one—that’s what I was telling 
her. Glory be! It’s second nature to 
me now, it is indeed, to rise at the 
screech of doomsday and the racket of 
destruction, wrap myself in a feather 
duster or any old thing, and go career- 
ing down the stairs through pitch black- 
ness.” 

Tomlins’ face wore the expression of 
one who has struck a rich vein. ‘Well, 
now, this is right interesting] I’ve been 
several months in London and never 
heard anybody mention an air raid— 
that is, not to enlarge on it.” 

Her reminiscences were to Cornelius 
like a red rag flirted at a bull. 

“You confounded British clam up 
so,” he complained. “We _ outsiders 
can’t get a look in to see what it really 
was worth. As far as I dope out now, 
a street block of dwelling houses, here 
and there, would be blown to kingdom 
come every starry night, and by dawn 
the police mobilized, cleaned up the 
mess, and nothing more was said about 
it. New York believed for ever so 
long the Zeps were a fizzle. London 
hasn’t a scar. You ignore the facts in 
polite conversation like a family dis- 
grace.” 

“Glory be to God! Is it from New 
York ye are? Shure ’tis the pigs in 
London have the American accent these 
days!” 
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“Now you're torking!” said a neigh- 

bor. 
Cornelius regarded this turn of the 

conversation open-mouthed. 

“No offense meant,” cried a voice 
from behind. 

“Imported meat, ye idgit! Carn’t yer 
take off yer hat to a joke when yer sees 
one?” ‘The company laughed. 

Somebody began making a speech at 
the end of the cul-de-sac, and most of 
the loafers moved up, only scattered 
groups lingered. Tomlins looked across 
the table. 

The pine-tree girl had risen to her 
fect. A great, deep flush of anger 
overspread her lovely face. Her eyes 
glared balefully. Tomlins’ confusion 
gave way to surprise. Then it dawned 
on him the girl was not minding him 
at all. er passion and horror cen- 
tered on a thing beyond—over his 
shoulder. He whirled in time to wit- 
ness the catastrophe. 

Pooley Street had wished to stop the 
world for her convenience, and Pooley 
Street had got it in the neck! 

A man with a three-ton motor truck 
turned into the little vein of a cross 
current. He was well down the road 
before he saw their temporary barri- 
cade. ‘That jolly sight incensed him. 
Perhaps he was a decent soul goaded 
to madness by pettiest trifles; perhaps 
a natural-born villain, or a tank chauf- 
feur who stops at nothing. There be- 
ing no signs up to the country, traffic 
was legally open, and vehicles had a 
right to go through. 

The driver saw his chance of paying 
off old scores and took it. A trump, 
as of the last judgment, blared from 
under his inhuman touch. Sardonic on 
his elevated throne, he watched the 
people scatter, riding the whirlwind 
which brutally bore down upon them. 
He grinned. He kicked the accelerator 
in fiendish glee. His unwieldy beast 
answered her summons, and like a rhi- 
nocerous rose to the charge. A crash, 


the snapping of flimsy boards, the fall 
and crunch of crockery, a prolonged 
howl from merrymakers taken una- 
wares, shrieks of escaping individuals, 
lamentations, curses, wailing children, 
and then a most historic sound—the 
tread of heavy boots on cobblestones— 
as a wild mob gave chase. 

In no playful mood they closed upon 
the monster’s tracks, dripping with tea 
and whitened by scattered bits of china, 
Owners of ruined tables rushed the in- 
cline, only to see their quarry swal- 
lowed in the broad thoroughfare. 

Vengeful, the leaderless rabble 
stormed till the cry, “A slop!” reminded 
them of civic rights, and the vanguard 
doubled on its tracks, Spectators 
shuffled off; committee men hid; ten- 
ants returned to Pooley Street uttering 
imprecations. Already a “bobby” was 
on the spot, laying down the law in 
sympathetic but unmistakable terms; 
restraining Katie, the Irish cook, with 
one iron hand and holding a badly 
scared, unclaimed urchin with the other. 

Two men wearing khaki, broad hats, 
and feathers joked mercilessly, cheer- 
ing the enemy. 

“Not so much of your larfin’, See?” 
admonished a husky native. 

“Go an’ boil your fat ’ead!” 

“Give ’im a blighty one!” 

A fist shot out. Peace took unto 
herself wings. The friends of rival 
parties rallied round. 

Cornelius decided this was no place 
for a young woman. The pine-tree girl 
stood straight and bold beside him, 
trembling in impotent rage. She had 
shaken off his protecting arm, crying: 

“What a damned crime! It’s only 
an idiot fluke that a child wasn’t killed !” 

From the end of the table they had 
seen what the crowd missed. A boy 
petrified by fear, poised with his bun 
in hand, his gaze held by the oncom- 
ing truck, had stumbled, fallen, recov- 
ered himself by a convulsive move- 
ment, and rolled at last clear of the 
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wheels. The girl was more shaken than 
he. Her anger flooded and ebbed. 
Tears suffused her eyes. Cornelius, 
sensing hysterics, linked his arm under 
her elbow in the American fashion. 

“T have a taxi round the corner.” 

She flashed at him: “Is that a threat 
or a promise?” hesitated, and smiled 
with a sob. 

“Come,” he said. 

Once in the cab, her feelings suffered 
a sudden revulsion. She lay back on 
the cushions, limp with laughter, and 
Cornelius, relieved to see hysteria take 
such an amiable course, grinned sym- 
pathetically. 

Recalled from the whirl of events 
by a plunging cab, she gathered the 
shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral into her 
consciousness and began to question: 

“As the poet chappies put it: Whither 
away ?” 

“Oh! I get you. This fellow picked 
me up at Pink’s, so I suppose he is 
heading there. After the fleshpots of 
Pooley Street, would you—could I per- 
suade you a 

He had almost committed the indis- 
cretion of asking a strange woman to 
dinner, when a look in her eyes— 
doubtless the inherent virtue of the 
working girl—stopped him short. 

“If you will kindly drop me at Staple 
Inn, I shall be much obliged.” 

Her starchiness reminded him most 
unpleasantly of Roselle’s cold, but still 
beautiful shoulder, as presented in his 
theater box the evening before. So, 
cursing himself for the implied imper- 
tinence, he gave the order and turned 
to his companion earnestly crestfallen, 

“Staple Inn! Is that one of Lon- 
don’s temperance hotels recommended 
for ladies? I’ve never heard of it be- 
fore. You must excuse my curiosity 
—I’m awfully interested in London; 
making a kind of study of the place 
from day to day. This is my first trip 
over here, and I want to get everything 
out of it can. Honest Injun! That’s 
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all I mean. 
keen on the tea this afternoon. People 
and customs are most interesting of 
all, but they are harder to get at. I’ve 
met some swells, of course, but they 
are like seeing the Houses of Parlia. 
ment or the National Gallery—always 
on show. It is out-of-the-way corners 
one enjoys best.” 

His valiant struggle to emerge alive 
from under the load of propriety she 
had dumped on him amused the girl. 

“Staple Inn is a corner,” she said 
tentatively; and then, deciding to for 
give him: “I like it after excitement 
—and I like you also—you’re not a bad 
sort. You've sense enough to foozle 
a drive when you see it’s in the wrong 
direction. The direction was my fault; 
I thought it fun to baffle your under- 
standing with gibberish. It was fun, 
too—you looked funny.” A _ dimple 
came and went from her cheek. “I 
may do it again any time, but in this 
lucid interval I warn you—look out 
for bunkers.” 

He noted the light of that reserve 
joke still in her merry eyes, and pon- 
dered. Where could he have met this 
girl who spoke with the ease of old 
acquaintance? He said nothing. 

“It’s no use losing each other in the 
rough if a word of explanation puts us 
on top,” she added nervously. 

Cornelius took this as a passport to 
friendship. “Thank you,” he said, 
offering his hand. “My name is Tom- 
lins—Pink’s hotel and Sue Luck City. 
I appreciate your confidence. Only one 
woman ever showed so much confi- 
dence in me before.” 

He paused with twinkling eyes, 
weighing the advisability of further ex- 
planation, and shook his head, only re- 
marking: “She didn’t find me the king 
of the brigands, either.” 

At which the girl laughed as under- 
standingly as if he had told her the 
whole tale. It seemed odd. 

She, on her part, was aware of never 
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having felt so much at home with a 
man’s moods. But all she said was: 

“Right! Here we are.” 

The taxi drew up in front of a row 
of old white houses crashing pictur- 
esquely into that modern hideousness, 
Holborn, Their timbered walls, over- 
hanging stories, gables, and air of 
ancient tradition fascinated Cornelius; 
but more it surprised and dclighted him 
that she, a working girl, should have 
cared to come here. He had reckoned 
the modern Londoner too swift to 
snatch a moment for worshiping his- 
toric charms, yet surely this damsel 
was modernity incarnate. 

The American removed his hat and 
stood bareheaded in the square. 
Whether at the dictate of some unique 
national custom, as they take off their 
hats in elevators, or out of respect to 
her or the place, his guide did not know; 
but she knew she liked it. ‘Topping,” 
she thought. “An unconscious tribute 
—part of his innate decency.” She 


watched him as he stood, silently let- 


ting the atmosphere sink in. 

“Pink curtains,” Cornelius mused, 
eying the windows. “Do you mean to 
say people live here? Gee! Wouldn't 
I love to live here! Wouldn’t I like 
a front door like that one under the 
arch!” 

“This isn’t the real thingummy!” she 
cried, and, slipping her arm into his, 
turned him about and led him through 
the second passage. 

The little garden burst upon him sur- 
prising as an oasis in a desert of stone. 
He could only stand and stare at its 
flowers and fountain snuggled on the 
heart of London, drenched with eve- 
ning light. His joy voiced itself: 

“How my mother would have loved 
this !” 

The girl caught him blinking hard 
behind his glasses, and felt like an in- 
truder. 

“Was your mother fond of corners, 
too, Mr. Tomlins ?” 


“Frightfully. She was a schoolma’am 
from Boston and sacrificed herself liv- 
ing in the West. She had a wonder- 
ful mind. It’s from her I get my ap- 
preciation of poetry—and all. Her 
dearest dream was to visit Paris and 
London. But that was before my 
father struck it rich. At first she hadn’t 
the money, and afterward, when he 
went into politics, he couldn’t spare it, 
and then she hadn’t the strength. But 
she always said to me: ‘You'll go, son, 
and see it for us both.’” 

Cornelius took off his spectacles to 
wipe them. 

His companion turned away quickly, 
swallowing a shameful lump. Tension 
relieved itself by action. Her nimble 
fingers hovered under the lock and the 
gate swung open. They entered almost 
solemnly and silent in the spell. 

A single evening star brightened the 
basin of the fountain. 

Seriousness dropped from their mood 
as utterly as Roselle had faded out of 
Tomlins’ mind. Expanding to real 
sympathy, Cornelius appeared at his 
very best. “Tell me about yourself,” 
he said eagerly. 

“I'd do it like a shot if there was 
anything interesting to tell; but there’s 
not now. In the army these last few 
years one has had a vocation and all 
that—hot stuff for the duration of the 
war, don’t you know. It is a heavy let 
down afterward. I have learned I’m 
a fooling idiot in civil life. About once 
a week I come a cropper on my job, 
upset the apple cart and fail to gather 
in the doubloons.” 

Cornelius looked puzzled. 

“You don’t take work seriously, I 
gather.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. Indeed I do. I’m 
drenched in gravity at the start; but 
at the finish I’m an ‘also ran.’ When 
the clock strikes the Pooh-bah comes 
and tells me to tear myself away.” 

She emitted a sound between a laugh 
and a sigh, and smiled like a minx. 
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“I’m not grousing, old thing. It’s 
this way. Poor dad was war ruined; 
had to sell our little homestead lock, 
stock, and barrel. He is too English 
to accommodate himself—not much use 
at anything new now—and my sister is 
hardiy the sort to make things hum, 
either. The only members of the fam- 
ily who have any cash are a spinster 
aunt and a butler, and the old family- 
retainer business seems a bit dormant 
these days.” She pulled up short, then 
plunged ahead. 

“Anyway, it wouldn’t be sporting to 
live on them, and, between you and me, 
I rather enjoy roaming the limitless 
space of commercial ambition. Now 
I’m engaged on night work, and have 
my afternoons off.” 

Cornelius noted none of her incon- 
sistencies. The better half of his mind 
occupied itself in research, trying to de- 
cide amid gathering darkness whether 
or not the speaker’s nose, tip-tilted ever 


so little, and whence the haunting remi-’ 


miscence of her voice. 

“T’d like to help along—I have an 
idea, too—but I don’t want to go but- 
ting in on your affairs. I intend to 
keep the contract we made outside 
there. So if—if you do not like what 
I am going to say, give me the high 
sign and I’ll—‘foozle’ again.” 

“Carry on.” 

“T came to London with three objects 
—business, pleasure, and duty. I’ve 
been studying England, going about 
with a Baedeker or a professional guide 
whenever the chance offered; but it’s 
pretty dry. I have found more of the 
spirit of the world I’m seeking here 
this afternoon than in all the rest of 
my outings put together, and it makes 
me wonder if I haven’t been setting 
about it in the wrong way.” 

His tone changed. He grew diffi- 
dent. “I was thinking if we couldn’t 
frame up something together, a regular 
arrangement, formal hours—could you, 


ing so that we lunch there. 
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would.you give me some of your after. 
noons and show me corners?” 


The girl considered. Tomlins waited, 
silent. 

“It’s a ripe scheme,” she said at last, 
“and seems to point the way to solvency 
—that fraptuous word!” 

“Done!” cried Cornelius. 
here.” 

Cornelius was boyishly enthusiastic 
from the start. 

“Let us get off the mark quickly,” 
he begged. “Will it be all right to plan 
to commence to-morrow?” 

“Right as rain.” 

“Hurrah! Then we will go to Hamp- 
ton Court if it’s fine. I have never been 
in a maze in my life, and I want to 
learn punting—with the big stick, you 
know. When the Boneses took me up 
the river in June everybody was doing 
it. It looks mighty foolish for a man 
of my size! I reckon we'll need a 
whole day to get in the castle and all.” 

He looked at her questioningly. She 
shook her head. 

“Nothing doing? Well, have it your 
own way. We will cut the program, 
But I hope you can stretch the morn- 
If we run 
out by automobile—motor. Business, 
remember—it’s a straight business prop- 
osition,” he added hastily, seeing ob- 
jection hover in her eyes. 

The girl still hesitated. 

“What fair renown, what honor, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor 
brute?” 

Cornelius asked in his sternest legal 
manner, twinkling behind his spectacles, 

“I'd jolly well like to,” she said, “and 
it’s all in the day’s work, isn’t it? Shall 
we meet here at noon to-morrow?” 

Tomlins walked across the pavement, 
hailed a taxi, and handed her in. A 
brown hand waved at the window, the 
cab vanished, and then reality crashed 
down upon him. He had forgotten to 
inquire her name. 
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T was February, I think, when 
“Bobby” came to my studio, look- 
ing as blue as possible. I knew 
by the way he threw himself on my 
long couch that something was wrong, 
for he did it with an air of “Here goes 
nothing and nobody cares!” 

“What ho, youngster!” I hailed him. 
“Doris cruel again? Has she been tell- 
ing you your ties does not match your 
eyes ?” 

“Don’t tease me, uncle Dod,” he 
begged. “It’s worse than that—I mean, 
it isn’t anything silly. Don’t you know? 
Hasn’t she told you?” 

I am not his uncle Dod. I am 
Doris’ uncle Dod, but Bobby—and 
plenty of other young fellows have come 
to call me uncle Dod because Doris 
does. I suppose they feel it draws 
Doris closer somehow. 

I am a respectable, middle-aged 
painter—portraits of a sort—and my 
studio does make a nice background for 
Doris. That is one reason she herds 
all her young men into it for tea, I 
imagine, although she claims she flut- 
ters around the place because she loves 
me and I am her dear, old Dod uncle. 
I love her, at any rate, but I confess 
that Doris is intelligent enough to be 
aware that the Gobelin tapestries make 
a remarkably fetching setting for an 
eighteen-year-old behind a tea urn. I 
think she knows the callow young fel- 
lows love the atmosphere, too. It is 
classy, as they say, to be able to men- 
tion casually that they have just been 
having a jag of tea and a couple of 
fags up in old Doddy’s studio. 

They think I am a queer old billy 
goat, I dare say, to have such a spiffy 
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niece. Spiffy is not my word; Doris 
put it into my vocabulary. She says 
I have such spiffy tea, and it is such a 
spiffy day, and isn’t her new gown 
spiffy; and the poor, half-baked word 
is whirled around and used so contin- 
uously I am sure it will be dead and 
buried in less than a year. 

Bobby is, I think, the nicest of the 
boys Doris has towed into my studio. 
I’d call him spiffy, if I dared. He is 
a handsome young rascal, and clean. 
He is one of the few callows I am glad 
to have flock up here in my studio when 
Doris is not around to absorb their 
freshman chatter. Quite frequently 
Bobby can talk like a human. 

In one way and another, as two men 
can, Bobby and I have come to under- 
stand that I like him and that he likes 
me, and that I would not be at all heart- 
broken if he married Doris, with ring 
and book and. bell. I soon knew how 
it was with Bobby. When a young 
fellow sits on your chairs for three- 
hour stretches, day after day, with ele- 
gant works of art, by yours truly, spat- 
tered about the walls by dozens, ready 
to be talked about, and the young fel- 
low talks of nothing but Doris, you 
begin to think he is fond of Doris. It 
was rather unanimously understood 
between Bobby and me that if every- 
thing turned out all right with Bobby 
and Doris, it would be all right. He 
put it that way one day when he 
grasped my hand—I shifted my brush 
to the left hand to do the grasping— 
and said, fervently: 

“All right, then, uncle Dod, if it’s all 
right, it will be all right.” 

So now, when he plumped down like 
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a lost soul, I knew the all right was not 
all right. To use Doris’ word, his love 
affair was evidently not at all spiffy. 
It was spoofy, if that is the proper 
word. 

“Hasn’t she told me what, Bobby?” 
I asked. 

“Tubby,” he said broken-heartedly. 

“What!” I cried. “Not that——” 

“Fatty? Yes,” said poor Bobby. 

I put down my paint things. 

“You don’t mean anything really 
serious 

“Yes. Engaged,” Bobby _ said. 
“Ring on her finger. I suppose she 
let him kiss her. It’s awful, isn’t it? 
I wouldn’t care if he was a real fellow. 
You know that, uncle Dod. All I want 
is for Doris to be happy——” 

“Oh, rats!” I said  disgustedly. 
“Nothing of the sort. What do we care 
whether she is happy or—I mean, you 
don’t want to try to pull any hypocritic 
stuff like that. You want her because 
you want her. You don’t want her to 
marry any one but you. If you’re just 
mooning around this studio to tell me 
you want her to marry any ss 

“Tl take it back,” the poor boy said. 
‘Don’t knock me now, uncle Dod, 
please. I’m down and out; down and 
out hard, I tell you!” 

“Tubby!” I said again. “Of all the 
—if there could be one man I didn’t 
like——” 

“Tt is awful, isn’t it,” said poor 
Bobby. “And to think we can’t do any- 
thing !” 

“Who says that?” I demanded. “A 
nice state of affairs if my niece will 
not listen to——” 

“Please! I wouldn't,” said Bobby. 
“Haven’t you heard that it makes them 
more—more faithful and true, if you 
attack the object of their—however ill 
advised—if you may call it affection, 
although what she can see in a beast like 
Tubby, even if I am only jealous, but 
I try not to be——” 

“Maudiin!” I said. “Absolutely 


maudlin! And don’t believe such non- 
sense. I will talk to Doris plainly, [| 
will speak openly. I will tell her ex- 
actly what I think of that Tubby. That 
tub of lard,” I added scornfully, 


I did speak plainly and openly to ; 


Doris, and I did tell her what I thought 
of her “Tubby.” I think Bobby was 
right. I urged her to give the fat little 
wretch his ring again and have no more 
to do with him, and she said, very well, 
she would not bring him to my detested 
studio again, if that was how I felt, 
and I could be sure she would never put 
foot in it evermore! 

I couldn’t have that, you know. She 


_so evidently meant it. It is surprising 
how decided these flittery, fluttery, 


young females can be. Just when I 
thought she was going to brain me with 
a couple of big crystal tears, I stepped 
an inch to one side, metaphorically 
speaking, and said perhaps I was mis- 
taken. Then I stepped another inch to 
one side and said I should have thought 
before speaking ; that the thought of los- 
ing her from my life had upset me. 
And so on. 

I believe they call it side-step- 
ping in this modern jargon. If so, I 
side-stepped entirely around the circle 
and landed on quite the other side of 
Doris, holding her hand and all but say- 
ing, “Bless you my children.” 

I found her parents sliockingly cal- 
lous to the Tubby menace. “And, any- 
way, Doddy,” her mother said, “what 
can we do if she wants him?” 

Her father said only one thing that 
I could construe as placing him on my 
side: “He'll be as fat as an apple by 
the time he is thirty.” 

“He is as fat as that now,” I said. 

I went back to my studio rather 
downcast, and all I could say to Bobby 
when he came up was “The cigarettes 
are on the other table.” That he un- 
derstood was indicated ‘by his words. 

“No man that is a man commits sui- 
cide,” he said. “He lives and hopes!” 
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Of course, he did not visit me often 
when Doris began towing the Tubby 
fellow into my studio, Bobby could not 
pretend to be placid. He kept away, 
coming only in the morning, when there 
was little chance of Doris appearing. 
It was one of these mornings that he 
came up and caught me at work, my 
smock on and my brushes in my fist. 

“Oh, now! uncle Dod!” he ex- 
claimed. 

I confess that I was giving just a 
touch to an oil sketch of Tubby, and 
that he had caught me doing it. Doris 
had begged so. I had done Doris— 
twenty poses at least—and nearly all 
the young callows in her train; rough 
oil sketches that were good practice for 
me, trying to catch the likeness in a few 
strokes, and cure myself of my always 
dangerous desire to overpaint and get 
too far from my Henri ideal. I had 
done Bobby long since. 

“Don’t worry about this,” I told him. 

I really had not cared to do the ob- 
noxious Tubby, but, as I said, Doris 


had begged it, and I was hoping for 


something to turn up. I did not know 
what might turn up, but I knew it was 
best for me to be very wise and keep 
on the best of terms with Doris. 

I did not like the Tubby boy at all. 
I liked him less and less each time I saw 
him. 

“Whatever do you see in him, Doris?” 
I asked. 

“He’s so dear!” she said. “He’s so 
good natured and kind, uncle Dod.” 

I asked her father how he liked the 
Tubby lad by this time. 

“He as an excellent appetite,” he said. 
“He isn’t one of these complaining dys- 
peptics.” 

When I had pretty well completed 
Tubby’s portrait Doris studied it one 
day. 

“It’s wonderful, uncle Dod!” she told 
me. “It is just like dear Tubby. I 
think it is one of the best things you’ve 
done, don’t you?” 
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I hated to acknowledge it, but it was 
true. It was one of the best things I 
had done. 

“It is so sweet and good-natured,” 
Doris said. 

“You catch that in it, do you?” I 
asked, rather pleased. 

“Perfectly. It’s a spiffy likeness. I 
love you for it.” 

She kissed me because it was such a 
spiffy likeness. 

When Bobby came up the next morn- 
ing I put Tubby on the display easel, in 
the best light the studio afforded, and 
said nothing. He studied it, resent- 
fully at first, and then, I was sure, with 
admiration for my paint prowess. * 

“Tt’s rather wonderful, you know,” 
he said reluctantly, “You’ve got him 
so—so thoroughly. His soul, if that’s 
the way to say it.” 

“You catch that in it, do you?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, absolutely!” Bobby said. 
pig, isn’t it?” 

“Big?” I said, misunderstanding him. 

“Pig was what I said,” Bobby an- 
swered. “A pig soul.” 

I stood back and looked at the por- 
trait. I had not thought of the spirit 
behind the flesh I had been counterfeit- 
ing. Sometimes one is lucky and gets 
the spirit that lies back of the flesh, and 
sometimes not. As I looked, I saw that 
Bobby was right; I had caught the 
spirit—the soul, as Bobby called it— 
and it was the veritable soul of a pretty, 
plump, little pig; 1 have seen them at 
church fairs, raffled off, with blue bows 
on their necks. 

“And I never knew a woman yet,” I 
said, “who did not coo admiringly over 
a plump, pink, little suckling pig.” 

“They grow into disgusting hogs 
just the same,” said Bobby. 

“The pig is father to the hog!” I 
misquoted Wordsworth. 

“That’s what I mean,” Bobby said. 

I laughed and approached the por- 
trait. I touched the thing here and 
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there, and, with a couple of shadows 
under the eyes and around the mouth 
and under the plump chin, I aged 
Tubby twenty years. He was the same 
Tubby but he was not a pretty, little 
pink pig any longer. His small eyes 
were too piggy, his small nose, too—let 
Us say piggy again. 

“That’s why,” said Bobby most seri- 
ously. “You can see it perfectly now, 
can’t you, uncle Dod? The kind that 
put both feet in the trough.” 

I made a circle of Tubby’s nose and 
put two dots on it and laughed. I put 
two white ears on him, and laughed 
again. Then I heard a shocked cry 
behmd me and turned. Doris was 
standing there. 

“Cruel!” she cried. “Cruel! It’s hor- 
rid of you! It’s mean of you—mean!” 
' She turned on Bobby furiously. 

“And you—laughing?” she cried. “I 
wouldn’t be so low! I wouldn’t be 
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“T was not laughing, Miss Doris,” 
said poor Bobby, trembling and trying 
to be haughty and hurt at once. 

“You were!” she declared. Oh, she 
was raging! “Both of you. I heard 
you. And you pretend to be my friends. 
And you get together and laugh os 

She turned to the portrait again. 

“It’s not so! It’s not a bit like him,” 
she cried. “He—oh! I'll never, never 
come into this studio again!” 

But she did. I put the picture of 
Tubby against the wall, back of the 
green baize curtain. It was a week 
later when Doris came in, very cold 
and very haughty, and also very spiffy 
in a soft, brown fur. She might have 
been some proud queen visiting some 
poor worm of a fence painter. 

“T have come for the portrait, if you 
please,” she said. 

“Oh, Doris!” I said, “I’m sorry! I 
haven’t made it right again yet. If I 
had thought you wanted it——” 

“T have come for it, please,” she said 
coldly. 
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I got out the accursed thing, J] 
dragged it from behind the green baize 
curtain. 

“Let me see it, please,” she said, stil] 
haughtily aloof and grand ladylike. 

I put the portrait on the easel hum- 
bly. She sat and studied it, tapping her 
little foot. 

“It is not true!” she said. “He is 
not like that. It—it is a falsehood.” 

“Yes, yes!” I said. “Just some of 
an old fool’s fun.” 

“You thought you would make me 
sick of him,” she accused. “You and 
your Bobby thought you would make 
me think he was like that. But he’s 
not! He’s not!” 

“Of course not,” I said. “Not at all. 
But you don’t want the portrait as it 
is, Doris. Let me make it right. Do 
that for your uncle Dod, won’t you?” 

“Well——” she said, relenting a lit- 
tle. 

I took the hoggishness off the thing 
after she had gone. I worked on it 
honestly and hard. I made it Tubby 
again, as Tubby was. It was a day 
or two later that she came up. She 
knew the paint must dry. She was 
studiowise to that extent. When I set 
the portrait on the easel, she looked at 
it long, before she looked at me. When 
she did look at me, her eyes still accused 
me. 

“And you said you would make it 
right, uncle Dod,” she said rather sor- 
rowfully. “I thought I could trust you, 
if I could trust any one. I thought you 
would——” 

“But, my dear child!’ I exclaimed, 
“I have! I have painted out all—all 
that. This is not tampered with. This 
is a potrait—his portrait. And it is a 
good portrait.” 

She burst into tears right there be- 
fore my eyes. 

“Tt’s not so? 
sobbed. 

I tried to comfort her. I tried to 
put my arms around her, comforting— 


It’s not true!” she 
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uncle style, but she pushed me away, 
and rushed out of the studio, dabbing 
at her eyes with a bit of lace. 

I whistled, a long, low whistle, and 
looked at the portrait. I shook my head 
over it, too. There wasn’t anything 
I could do to it—not in honesty. It 
was Tubby. I could not help that. I 
could not help it if he had the soul of 
a pig and the soul showed through the 
paint. 

Doris did not return to the studio for 
a week and I was worried. I met her 
father and asked if anything was wrong, 
but he said nothing was wrong. Tubby 
came to the house as usual. 

“No break?” I asked. 

“She’s kinder to him than ever,” her 
male parent said. “It gags me a little 
sometimes, but we fathers have to stand 
our share of that mushiness. I remem- 
ber when I-——” 

That did not interest me. What did 
interest me was that, at the end of the 
week, Doris came to the studio, coming 
in quietly, almost like a meek and hum- 
ble supplicant. 

“Please, uncle Dod,” she said, “may 
I see Tubby’s picture again?” 

I put it on the easel for her and 
turned it so that it got the best north 
light, and took my hat and went out, 
leaving her alone with it. I do not 
know how long she sat before it. When 
I went back to the studio, after I had 
had my luncheon, she was gone, and the 
portrait of Tubby stood where I had 
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left it. I put it behind the green baize 
curtain again, looking at it only once. 
He did look like a pig! 

The next morning I telephoned 
Bobby a “What ho!” which made him 
cheer lustily and come running to the 
studio. 

“You think—do you think——” he 
cried, too excited to talk plainly. 

“T do think, Bobby,” I told him. 

My reason for thinking that Bobby 
had a good fighting chance again was 
this: When Doris left the studio, and 
I came back and found her gone, and 
Tubby’s portrait still there, I wondered 
things. I wondered all the afternoon 
and, after my dinner that evening, I 
went around to my sister’s apartment. 
I found my brother-in-law sitting in his 
easy-chair smoking his after-dinner 
cigar, but no Tubby and no Doris and 
no mother of Doris. 

“Ned,” I said, “I’ve come up to talk 
with Doris. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t mind, Doddy, 
only you can’t. Not to-night. Doris 
is ” 

“Not ill?” I asked, worried. 

“No, not ill,” her father said. 
I think, is the word for it. Queer 
beings, girls are. She seemed all right 
up to the very moment when she came 
to the dinner table, but the moment 
I put my carving knife into the roast 
of pork she uttered a moan and. 

“Fainted?” I suggested. 

“No,” said her father, “fled.” 
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TO A YOUNG GIRL 
BECAUSE you are fair I take your life from you, 
Draw out your thoughts and smiles with greedy skill; 
Filch slyly from you hours, as robbers do 
The shining coins from some unguarded till. 


Child! 


See your danger! 
And generous friendliness your deadliest foe, 
Who steals your passing youth. But you are kind 


And prodigal. 


Do not trust with blind 


I cannot let you go! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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‘Old Wine in New 
Bottles 


By Dora Langlois 
Author of “The Fault and the Fee,” 
“Mate in Two Moves,” ete, 


FTER a long and arduous court- 
ship Trevor Huntley had just 
asked “the most wonderful 

girl” to marry him. He gathered from 
what she did not say that he was ac- 
cepted. There followed an interlude 
of the usual sort, then they stood apart, 
looking at each other, trying to realize 
what had happened. 

“No, not again,’ Iris Denzill pro- 
tested with hands outstretched, the 
palms against his breast. “Not until 
we are sure we really understand each 
other.” 

“Oh, come! You're not going to take 
anything back,” he cried. “You know 
you’ve promised to marry me.” 

“Yes, Trevor, on conditions.” 

Trevor Huntley began to make the 
stereotyped protestations, but struck by 
something in her tone paused, and con- 
cluded lamely, well, tfhiese alarm- 
ing conditions! I suppose I had better 
hear them.” 

“IT am glad you said that,” she re- 
sponded, laughing. “If you had done 
what you were going to do, I should 
have known you only meant to keep 
me good and docile, and have things 
your own way in the end.” 

“Really it wasn’t as bad as all that,” 
he assured her. “But never mind! 
What is it I’ve got to eschew? Go 
gently. I’ll not only promise, but per- 
form. By the way, perhaps we are 


going to have a tiff; but we are abso- 
lutely engaged. Remember that!” He 
spoke with an easy confidence he was 
“far from feeling, for he had not for- 
gotten that this wonder girl, slim as a 
young birch, with eyes that were deep 
pools, was one accustomed to form her 
own views on any subject, and hold 
firmly to them, too. . 

“No, you must leave yourself quite 
free, Trevor,” she insisted. “The sum 
and substance of the whole thing is 
this—I’ve known so many failures in 
marriage that I have comie to believe 
that love—love as between man and 
woman—is not naturally of itself dura- 
ble; that it was not framed to stand, 
and as a matter of fact does not stand 
the ordinary wear and tear of every- 
day life. And so when I marry, I mean, 
if 1 marry, I shall not live with my 
husband.” 

“Not? Then isn’t that very much 
like being permanently in the engaged 
state?” he stammered in astonishment. 
“What is the idea? May I have it ex- 
plained to me?” 

“The idea,” she answered, her pretty 
Brows contracted in the effort of ex- 
plaining, “is very much what you sug- 
gest; to make the engaged state, the 
condition called ‘being in love with each 
other,’ as permanent as possible.” 

“And you are convinced that living 
with you would cure me of being in 
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love with you? I say, that’s a frightful 
revelation !” 

“Living together cures the average 
couple very completely, Trevor, and it’s 
quite possible it might cure us.” 
“At any rate you’re strictly impar- 

tial! I see: we are both persons not 
fit to live with.” 

“Trevor, if you’re not able to treat 
this seriously I don’t think I can go 
on. It’s not a joke!” 

“I’m beginning to see that,” he ad- 
mitted ruefully. “I was only hoping 
it might be! By the way, you haven't 
formed the idea, have you, that man 
is necessarily an unfaithful animal ?” 

“T haven’t found in the college cur- 
riculum that nature ever intended him 
to be anything else,” she replied. “But 
I accept things as they are, and I’m not 
worrying over that point. The ideal 
man’s own brain has conceived has its 
influence, if he and his partner give 
themselves a chance.” 

“That is satisfactory as far as it 
goes,” he mumbled. “I suppose I 
mustn’t ask for any larger faith.” 

“Oh, I go even farther,” she added. 
“T don’t think that man is always, or 
even often, the partnefwho first ceases 
to care; but I fancy he is almost in- 
variably the one who gives the other, 
partner cause to change. Trevor, 
could never live so near.a man that I 
became just the woman he was sure 
of—so sure that she hears it in every 
tone of his voice when he gives her 
the benefit of all the impatience he has 
had to curb in office hours.” 

“You seem to have decided that I 
am a surly brute,” he remarked dryly. 
They were on the verge now of some- 
thing more than the tiff he had fore- 
seen, but her next words disarmed him. 

“There are risks of that sort in mar- 
riage,” she said earnestly, “and the in- 
evitable risk is quite enough to face. 
Some girls can close their eyes to every- 
thing; but I think you can guess why 
I am not able to do so.” 
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He did more than guess, he knew. 
It was indeed common knowledge that 
her father was a man of violent, cyni- 
cal temper, that her mother had died 
a dejected, nerve-racked woman, that 
the eldest son had gone utterly to the 
bad, while her other brother was a man 
for whom men had no use, full of the 
small trickeries learned in an environ- 
ment of fear. 

“One must not make the mistake of 
regarding exceptional cases as typi¢al,” 
he said hastily. “And you'll admit that 
it’s a shock to—well, to connect the 
idea of being in love with being seen 
yourself, so clearly as that sort of pos- 
sibility.” 

“Ah! but I don’t see you clearly,” she 
insisted. “That’s the difficulty! I 
know I can’t, and all because of a lumi- 
nous cloud you have managed to lead 
me into.” 

“After that,” he cried, his breath 
catching with the leap of his pulses, 
“after that wonderful admission, I 
should be less than a man if I didn’t 
take care of the cloud for you! Come 
into it wholly, sweetheart, and let’s for- 
get all this.” 

“No,” she protested, evading him 
desperately, “I’m afraid; I shall always 
be afraid, unless I can get you to listen 
and agree.” 

He stood for a moment, wounded, 
balked, impatient, his arms empty of 
her; then he managed to command him- 
self. He was no longer inclined to 
laugh; his hope was that in discussion 
she might see her case break down, 

“Very well,” he said, putting her into 
a chair, and taking his place opposite 
her, half seated on the table, “suppose 
you try to tell me as plainly as possible 
what it is you propose. Then we can 
decide. Broadly stated, I gather that 
you are prepared to marry me, but not 
to live under the same roof with me. 
Do you mean a secret marriage—or 
anything of that sort?” 

“Oh, no, no secrecy! I’m afraid that 
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I want this to be pioneer work, Trevor, 
not merely a bid for our own happi- 
ness.” 

“Then you do mean wedding bells, 
and orange blossoms 4 

“Yes, everything as orthodox as 
usual.” 

“A honeymoon is usual, so I pre- 
sume it’s orthodox! Of course as we 
pledge ourselves for life that doesn’t 
end matters—or does it?” 

“No; the suggestion is that you re- 
tain your bachelor quarters, while I 
have a home of my own.” 

“Am I allowed to provide it? I ask 
because I know you have property of 
your own.” 

“Certainly, you provide it! You see 
if the husband did not do so, the thing 
could not become possible for the ma- 
jority of couples—anyhow, I know you 
would hate it if you didn’t.” 

“I’m glad you recognize that,” he 
commented a trifle dryly. “In the home 


you have projected will the husband be 
welcomed as a sort of super-guest?” 


“Welcomed of course, but not ex- 
pected to eat seven breakfasts a week 
there, or to present himself on the 
doorstep just half an hour after office 
hours. In any case he retains his lib- 
erty of action.” 

“Including permission to be detained 
late at the office without explanation?” 

“Certainly without explanation! Ex- 
planations are always unnecessary, ex- 
cept when they’s impossible.” Her 
tone was cool, but her lover noted, not 
without secret joy, the flush which ac- 
companied the words, 

“I subscribe to your intentions,” he 
said with diplomatic haste. “Neither 
party hampered in his or her pursuits 
and friendships! As his wife’s guest 
the man refrains from bringing his 
business temper, his tired grouch into 
the house 4 

“And as his hostess, she is less likely 
to inflict him with the nerves induced 
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by troublesome servants and fractious 
babies.” 

“Are there any babies?” he asked in 
some surprise. “I thought perhaps they 
were outside the scope of the conteial 
It may surprise you, but there are men 
who happen to like their own babies, 
and find themselves robust enough to 
support their being fractious occasion- 
ally. Have you remembered that some 
babies become boys? Do they get noth- 
ing but mothering? The average man 
is rather keen about his sons. Still I 
must admit you have considered the 
scheme carefully. There’s only one 
thing you seem to have forgotten, 
What will my friends say of me if I 
agree to adopt your plan?” 

“Does it matter what they say?” she 
asked with curling lip. 

“I’m afraid it does,” he answered, 
“You see a properly constituted man 
objects to have his relations with his 
wife discussed at all. Look here, 
sweetheart! I know you’ve had a bad 
experience; I can understand your 
wanting to be a pioneer; but even pio- 
neers are sometimes wrong, and any- 
how the prophet of to-morrow is al- 
ways the martyr of to-day. 

“Trevor, that’s blank materialism !” 

“Well, it’s for your sake! A man 
could live that kind of life quite com- 
fortably. Ask yourself! In a country 
like England where the wrong kind of 
hat at college damns a schoolboy for 
life, is there likely to be pardon for 
anything ‘queer’ or ‘weird’ in the union 
of a man and woman? There must be 
something wrong about your scheme, 
dearest, it inverts everything! This is 
your proposal of marriage—for I’m 
hanged if it’s mine! And I’m left to 
tell a woman whether I'll accept her or 
refuse her! What kind of position is 
that? Give it up! Give it up, sweet- 
heart, for my sake!” 

He was very vital, very ardent, en- 
tirely at his best as he made his appeal; 
but for all that it was at this point that 
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he made his great mistake. Iris knew 
now that he was going to refuse what 
she asked. She had retreated from him 
till she could retreat no further. He 
had caught her at last, and was restrain- 
ing her by force, trying to soften the 
effect of his words in the only way 
he knew, counting on the feeling for 
him which she had admitted; expect- 
ing her to sacrifice her principles for 
his caresses. Perhaps the sudden 
knowledge that she was capable of sur- 
render when his hands touched her and 
his presence enveloped her, added fuel 
to the fire, for she was out of his arms 
in an instant, angry, outraged, flaming 
with wrath. 

“You brute!” she cried. “How dare 
you? You have no more right to touch 
me than the first man in the street.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” he countered. 
“I've a right to use every argument; 
and how much I love you is the best 
of them all.” 

“Love?” she retorted. The curl of 
her lip supplied the words she left un- 
said, the old indictment against man to 
which there is no answer. 

“Yes, love!” he insisted, stung to an- 
ger at last. “And a very good sort of 
love, too, if you knew as much as you 
think you do.” 

“It’s very evident I don’t know any- 
thing,” she replied. “I thought that a 
man’s love would help him to face the 
mere unpleasantness of being talked 

“No, you wouldn’t find a man to do 
it—some conceited crank perhaps, who 
would not care what was said, so long 
as he got himself talked about.” 

“I think we are beating the air,” she 
said coldly. “Hadn’t you better go? 
We seem to agree on one point, for I 
am beginning to think I shall never find 
a man,” 

He advanced upon her, his face 
working with stark jealousy. “So the 


conditions have been offered before,” 
“This isn’t the first time?” 


he said. 
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She turned upon him with a glance 
like a darting rapier, then suddenly be- 
came very still and white. “I think I 
must leave you to answer that question 
for yourself,” she said. 

“Yes, I think I can do that,” he re- 
plied, his eyes searching her face; “the 
answer is that this is the first time, 
as it will be the last. So I’m glad I 
kissed you against your will, as it set- 
tles the point for the future. I don’t 
know anything else, except that I love 
you, and I’m not going to marry you. 
I’m going to wait.” 

“Please go!” she said and her hand 
moved mechanically to the bell. 

“IT am going to wait,” he continued 
steadily, “till you find out whether you 
love me, or whether I’m only the sub- 
ject for an experiment you want to see 
working, and can’t work out alone, 
Good-by for the the present.” 

She rang the bell with an impatient 
gesture. He «stooped and caught her 
face between his palms, forcing her to 
look into his eyes. 

“You are a damn, ridiculous, little 
crank!” he said. “And I love you to 
distraction, Think it over.” 

The next minute he was gone. 

They both had time to think of many 
things during the months that followed. 
Huntley personally discovered that 
there were plenty of girls in the world 
who would make suitable wives; the 
only drawback was that he could not 
concentrate on them, singly or collec- 
tively for five minutes at a time. The 
woman denied him might, probably 
would, exasperate him to the verge of 
patience, pile up the debt of endurance, 
but when she paid she would pay in 
full. He would have his moments; she 
could make him utterly happy. 

Almost a year had passed when at 
last he received a dinner invitation. It 
was not one of the small, intimate affairs 
to which he had once been bidden, just 
a crowd, and of course, he did not take 
Iris in; but later in the evening, while 
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a professional comedian was rendering 
vocal impertinences at the piano, she 
gave him his opportunity. 

“I must tell you, Trevor,” she whis- 
pered hurriedly, “that it was my aunt 
who found your name on our list and 
sent your invitation.” 

“That’s not an encouraging opening,” 
he replied, “but I’ve waited a long time. 
Iris, will you marry me?” 

“T cannot,” she said in a low voice. 

“Nothing has changed then?” 

“Something perhaps—possibly my 
feelings about it. But, Trevor, I didn’t 
tell you because I was angry. My re- 
solve was a promise to my mother that 
I would never begin married life except 
in that way. It’s a matter of con- 
science !” 

“No use asking a woman to tamper 
with that, and then expecting happi- 
ness,” he answered ruefully. 

“No use at all! In any case I should 
be an unsatisfactory wife I’m afraid— 
quite impossible.” 

“Unsatisfactory, 


no—impossible— 
perhaps! I must know something be- 
fore I can decide that point. What is 
life going to be to you, Iris, if we 
don’t come together? Try to answer 
me frankly; I have my reasons.” 

“It will not be happy.” 

“Ah! I don’t mean a gentle unhap- 
piness, a placid regret. I mean the real 
article! Burning misery, thoughts that 
can’t be called home, a black void that 
scares one. Does it ever so faintly 
mean anything like that to you?” 

“If you make me answer we cannot 
meet again,” she said in a broken voice. 

“No course without a compass, dear- 
est! Tell me honestly.” 

“A woman may love often, but she 
is only ‘in love’ once in her life, 
Trevor.” 

“Then—listen! Will you marry me 
on your own terms, Iris? No, I don’t 
recant! I know I am letting you risk 


trouble; but I have come to think it 
will be a lesser trouble, and circum- 
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stances have changed a little. You knaw 
that our sitting member of parliament 
must retire shortly on account of jf} 
health. My father has been nominated 
by the local association; he will prob- 
ably be elected. As the daughter-in- 
law of an M. P. you would hold-a 
better social position than I could offer 
you as the wife of a young stockbroker, 
Many people would have to be cordial 
to us, because naturally you would act 
as hostess for my father. I think that 
should make a great difference. The 
other prospect is unbearable! Will you, 
Iris? Will you? Ah, you said ‘not 
again’ till we were really engaged. In 
my arms, against my heart, you mean 
‘yes,’ don’t you?” 

Two months later they were married, 
Huntley retained his bachelor service 
flat, and secured a pretty little house 
at Clarence Gate for Iris; but appar- 
ently there was so little of the unusual 
in their procedure that they were no 
more conspicuous than the ordinary 
young couples. In other words, the 
average of seven breakfasts a week was 
being maintained. 

Trevor Huntley had a convincing air 
of contentment and well-being as he 
sat at his desk the morning after he 
had helped his wife to issue the cards 
for her first dinner party. It appeared 
to surprise Huntley pére as he entered 
his son’s office frowning slightly. 

“What’s all this talk about your wife 
and you not living together?” he asked 
peevishly. 

“I’m naturally the last person to have 
information on that point,” Trevor an- 
swered amiably. “I’ve heard nothing! 
I believe I explained our plans to you 
before we married.” 

“Oh, yes, you did mention something 
of the sort,” his father admitted, “but 
of course, I thought when you were 
married you would knock all that silly 
nonsense out of her.” 

“I didn’t get a chance to marry her 
till I had signed and sealed to it,” 
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Trevor replied, laughing. “I stood out 
for a year, and then I gave my word 
for it.” 

Huntley pére suppressed a remark 
which might have suggested that his 
own word was not his bond. 

“She must give it up of her own ac- 
cord then,” he said irritably. “This 
election is coming off shortly; it’s go- 
ing to be a bitter fight; a lot of per- 
sonal matter will be introduced; and 
nothing could do me more harm with 
a certain section than to have such a 
scandal attached to my family as that 
my son and his wife—his newly mar- 
ried wife—don’t live together !” 

“In the scandalous sense that is quite 
untrue,” Trevor retorted. 

“For election purposes it can be 
stated in five words, my boy, while you 
would need five hundred to explain it!” 

“It can be contradicted in three. A 
damn lie! Don’t worry about it! Ill 
put in some clinking good work for 
you, sir! My wife will help me; and 
our being seen everywhere together will 


more than outweigh anything that is be- 
ing said.” 

“Your wife and you?” Mr. Huntley 
exclaimed, pausing on his way to the 


door. “No, Trevor, if you can’t rule 
her, and alter this state of things, you 
can't take part in my campaign. Every 
vote is going to count. I won't risk 
being accused of working hand and 
glove with any sort of crank! I tell 
you my friends don’t like it either. 
They've no use for a man who isn’t 
master in his own house. So once and 
for all you must make your wife come 
off her high horse, or you can have 
nothing to do with the canvass. And 
by the way, I shall have to decline this 
dinner invitation, also.” 

“As you please,” Trevor replied 
dryly, and took up his pen again; but 
it was some minutes after his father’s 
departtite before he could still his in- 
ner turmoil. His political convictions 
were deep-seated. Work for his side 
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was not a hobby, it was a vital neces- 
sity to him. With one slash of the 
knife this great part of his life had been 
lopped away. “Oh, damn it!” he said, 
“if they can’t get on without coming 
between a man and his. wife, let them 
stew in their own grease.” 

He had hardly turned to his cor=” 
respondence, however, whien his office 
boy announced, “Mr. Denzill to see you, 
sir!’ He looked up to encounter the 
more respectable, and the least likable 
of his wife’s brothers. 

“T saw my fiancée, Mrs. Morris, last 
night,” Clarence Denzill said, dropping 
gracefully into an armchair. “She has 
just heard all this tommyrot about Iris 
and her notions, and,I can tell you 
she is thoroughly shocked.” ; 

“Is she indeed?” 

“Yes, absolutely! I can’t say Iris 
thought much about me when she 
elected to make such a public exhibition. 
of herself.” 

“She did not thimk about you at all, 
or your fiancée either.” 

“That’s what I say,” Clarence per- 
sisted. “The whole thing isn’t like a 
marriage. Hang it! It isn’t—it isn’t 
decent, this visiting your wife as if 
she were a 

“T should advise you to think twice 
before you finish that sentence,” Hun- 
tley remarked incisively. 

“Well, you know what I mean,” Clar- 
ence retorted. “Iris ought to have re- 
membered that there are sanctities 
which a refined woman like Mrs. Mor- 
ris is bound to consider—that marriage 
is an institution a 

“Framed for a certain purpose!” 
Huntley interrupted. “Or so I gather 
from my acquaintance with the mar- 
riage service. In the match which you 
are contemplating, Denzill, have you 
considered how you are going to pre- 
serve the sanctities, by carrying that 
purpose out?” 

Clarence Denzill’s flaccid countenance 
set in a mask of blank astonishment. 
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“You understand what I mean,” 
Huntley continued remorsely. “You 
are marrying a wealthy widow who 
is twenty years your senior. Your ob- 
ject is perfectly clear; hers I do not 
care to stigmatize;-but I think the less 
either of you say about the sanctities 
of marriage, the better. My household 
will show in time how we regard them. 
Now you had better go.” 

Possibly Trevor Huntley was not 
above a sneaking sense of satisfaction 
that his father’s frank selfishness was 
dwarfed by his brother-in-law’s mean- 
ness; but he was a trifle ashamed of 
his outburst next day when he heard 
that both Mrs. Morris and her fiancé 
had accepted the dinner invitation. 
Everything promised a success for the 
young hostess till after luncheon on the 
important day when several people sent 
excuses which gave Iris some little diffi- 
culty in rearranging her table. 

“Let me see! Humph! All Mrs. 
Morris’ cronies!’ Mrs. Hill, a sprightly 
matron who had taken to dropping in- 
formally, remarked when she heard the 
news. “But of course you know there 
have been dark hints! Not that I’ve 
heard anything worse than that your 
charming husband has solved the diffi- 
culty which puzzled the poor French- 
man who couldn’t marry the lady for 
fear of having nowhere to spend his 
evenings! How utterly delicious to 
have a consciousness of rectitude and 
a reputation for impropriety! Most of 
us can only manage it the other way 
about.” 

“Conscious rectitude won’t improve 
my table if there are any more acci- 
dents,” Iris replied, with a little spasm 
of anxiety as she suddenly remembered 
her brother’s peculiarities, and that as 
her father and her aunt were at Har- 
rogate, there was no other member of 
her family to give her countenance and 
support. 

Events were to prove her uneasiness 
well-founded; for at the end of the 
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usual trying ten minutes that evening 
neither Clarence nor Mrs. Morris had 
arrived. Worse still, the latter’s mogt 
intimate friend, and her two popular 
daughters were also absent, Young 
Mrs. Huntley marshaled her guests as 
well as she could, but no cleverness 
could hide the ragged arrangement; 
women were hopelessly in the minor- 
ity, and before she reached her seat 
she knew that the absence of both fami- 
lies had been noted—that her guests 
were asking themselves why they had 
been rash enough to come. No one 
stayed late; the general exodus began 
at the first possible moment, 

When the debacle was over Trevor 
held his wife in his arms and comforted 
her, giving her many assurances which 
he knew were but half truths; and pres- 
ently she took heart again, and almost 
half believing them. But because there 
were reasons for not upsetting her just 
at present he did not announce his 
father’s ultimatum; with the result that 
when the election came on them some 
three months later, he found himself 
forced to spend long evenings skulking 
in his bachelor quarters, or at some 
outlying music hall or billiard room, in 
order to leave her under the impres- 
sion that he was on committee work. 

“What a pity you can’t be in this,” 
Mrs. Hill said one afternoon to the 
young wife. “It’s the first time your 
good man has tried his wings, isn’t it? 
Later on, of course, you'll have to allow 
him the usual two months’ matrimonial 
holiday. What a pity that so many of 
them take it not wisely, but too well! 
Can’t resist trying to see what bachelor 
life looks like again, I suppose. And 
they quite forget how much more ex- 
pensive it is to be found out! My hus- 
band has told me about a relative of 
his who absolutely allowed his business 
to be crippled, paying blackmail rather 
than let his wife know.” 

“He was probably very foolish not 
to tell her and get her help,” Iris re- 
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plied. “There ought to be a second 
hook of Job, telling us what Mrs. Job’s 
comforters had to say to her. A wise 
woman doesn’t dwell on that sort of 
possibility, any more than she pays at- 
tention to the family history of her cook 
and her needlewoman.” 

She was a trifle vexed with Mrs, 
Hill, but perfectly sincere in stating that 
foolish talk of that kind did not affect 
her. There was therefore, neither sus- 
picion nor jealousy in her mind when, 
as she became peculiarly dependent on 
a companionship which gave all and 
asked for nothing, her husband sud- 
denly began once more to exercise the 
right to absent himself without expla- 
nation. But though she was not sus- 
picious, she was very deeply hurt; and 
thinking of him in all his strength and 
vigor, she could not help saying to her- 
self a little bitterly, “Could ye not watch 
with me this one hour?” 

She shook her trouble off, however, 
faced her loneliness, and took comfort 
in Trevor’s panic-stricken devotion 
when their littlke daughter was born, 
Nor was she surprised that he did not 
spend many nights in the house during 
her convalescence, that his daily visits 
were of the briefest, and showed him a 
little awkward and constrained. The 
happiest time of the whole day for her 
came about ten o’clock, when one of 
the maids answered the telephone in 
the hall and connected with the instru- 
ment by her bedside, so that, for a few 
minutes, he could speak to her from the 
office with the old ardor in a new chan- 
nel, adoration for the mother and the 
child, 

She came downstairs in due course 
and presently was allowed to go for 
a drive. At the last moment Trevor 
telephoned an excuse. A couple of days 
later the morning inquiry came in the 
clear, cool voice of his stenographer. 
Iris answered briefly that she and the 
child were both well, therefore there 
was no further need for daily bulle- 
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tins. Then she hung up the receiver 
and gave way to a passionate resent- 
ment, whose steady growth she had 
not realized. Later in the morning 
restlessness took her; it seemed she 
must see Trevor at once—must get 
away from her thoughts. So she 
dressed with dainty care and drove to 
the city. She would get him to take 
her out to lunch and afterward do some 
shopping. 

There were not many clerks in the 
outer office when she arrived. The boy 
who came forward to attend to her an- 
nounced that Mr. Trevor Huntley had 
just gone out. “I will see Miss Ortoh 
then and leave a message,” Iris said. 

“Mr. Huntley has taken Miss Orton 
out to lunch with him, ma’am,” the 
boy replied, adding naively, “You 
would find them at Slater’s in Copthal 
Court. Mr. Huntley always goes there 
when he takes Miss Orton.” 

Young Mrs. Huntley was trembling 
a little when she reached the lift again. 
“Trevor taking his stenographer out? 
Surely that was not done?” She 
seemed to remember that she had in- 
tended to do some shopping, she had 
forgotten lunch asa preliminary, so she 
drove back to Oxford Street. at once. 

She had not had time to remove her 
hat on her return late in the afternoon, 
when Mrs. Hill was announced. She 
ordered tea, and nibbled the cakes~be- 
cause she would not admit the forgot- 
ten meal for fear of acknowledging the 
cause of her forgetfulness, Perfunc- 
torily she discussed her purchases, her 
visitor’s wardrobe, and wardrobes in 
general, till somehow the subject of 
Mrs. Morris’ sables came up. 

Then suddenly she found her guest 
saying, “What has your good man done 
to the woman to make her so spiteful? 
She is positively telling everybody that 
he didn’t have anything at all to do 
with Huntley pére’s election campaign 
—as a fact, it appears that he was not 
on the committee—but that’s no reason 
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why she should say that he spent the 
whole time knocking about town with 
—well, at any rate, without any male 
boon companion.” 

“It’s very simple; she does not like 
my husband because he thinks her too 
old to have children,” Iris answered 
with a careless laugh, congratulating 
herself because the laugh had not 
sounded too high-pitched and artificial. 

An hour later as she lay exhausted 
on a couch Trevor came in. “They tell 
me in the office that 1 just missed you,” 
he said nervously. “I’m awfully sorry! 
Why didn’t you phone? I say—wasn’t 
it too soon? [| don’t think you are up 
to the city yet a while.” 

“I’m all right,” she answered, “but 
I don’t think I shall try it again for 
a long time.” 

“Sure you're all right?’ he ques- 
tioned, kneeling beside her. “If you 
think you are, I want to ask you some- 
thing? I’ve had some rather heavy 
calls to meet lately, and I’m—not 
stumped exactly, but I’ve got uses for 
my money. No need for explanations 
between us two, is there? And what I 
want to know is, could you without— 
I mean would it bother you to settle 
with the landlord this quarter, and— 
and to manage the ordinary carrying- 
on expenses just for a time?” 

“T can do that certainly,” she as- 
sented in a maze of dull astonishment. 

“Not the extraneous expenses,” he 
added hurriedly. “I’ve settled the bills 
for—for that little extravagance of ours 
upstairs. I’m awfully sorry to have to 
ask you, but you mustn’t worry— 
merely a temporary tightness—a little 
dipped this last two months—that’s all.” 

This last two months! The matri- 
monial holiday! Iris Huntley bit her 
lips to keep back the high-pitched laugh 
she had avoided with Mrs. Hill. 

“Shall you—will it pinch you very 
mutch ?” 

“No, I have plenty of ready money.” 

He lifted her feet from the sofa, 


made room for himself, and gathered 
her up to him, whispering, “Darling” 

“Would you mind opening the win- 
dow?” she asked. “It’s oppressively 
close, isn’t it?” 

He moved away at once, opened the 
window, and stood by it with his back 
to her. Her heart was beating heavily; 
he had deceived her so early, so very 
early; he mocked her now with her 
own words “no explanations.” More 
than all, there was his confidence that 
he could still lure her with the old love 
call. But had she not said something 
to that babbling woman, asserting that 
in a case like this, the wife could be 
trusted to know and help? Was that 
true? She rallied her forces and spoke 
again: 

“Would a little capital be useful? If 

“Oh, no! Not necessary—thany 
thanks, all the same,” he mumbled hast- 
ily; and turned with all too evident 
relief as a maid opened the door and 
announced, “Dinner is ready, ma’am.” 

Throughout the meal they made des- 
ultory conversation for each other, but 
a few minutes after they returned to 
the drawing-room he said to her with 
nervous roughness, “Look here! I 
think you ought to be in bed. I'll just 
run upstairs, if I may, and have a look 
at the youngster; then I’ll be off, and 
not keep you up any longer.” 

She nodded assent. He moved to the 
door, paused a moment, then turned 
toward her, holding out his hand. 

“Coming with me?” he asked. 

Something within her struggled to 
free itself and by its primal force al- 
most raised her to her feet; but mem- 
ory brought the echo of the business 
girl’s voice that morning, making the 
duty call for her who had paid the 
woman’s price for love. 

“No, I shall sit up a little longer,” 
she answered, and picking up a maga- 
zine settled back among her cushions, 

“Good night, then,” he said abruptly, 
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Then minutes later 


and passed out. 
she heard him leave the house. 
There was no official separation be- 


tween husband and wife. He merely 
ceased to claim the privilege of the 
super-guest. She never offered any- 
thing. Before the next quarter day 
came round, old Mr. Denzill had died, 
leaving half his property to his daugh- 
ter; and financial matters had not been 
referred to again by either of them. 
Their little social world was beginning 
to take a more lenient view of Mrs. 
Huntley now that the case resolved it- 
self apparently into the everyday mat- 
ter of an errant husand; and as the 
fault was understood to be entirely his, 
no one objected to meeting him. He 
was always on duty at such functions 
as his wife’s bereavement permitted. 

By the time Iris was out of mourn- 
ing she had formed her own circle, and 
went about a great deal. She forbade 
herself to become engrossed in her 
baby, the result of a “brief incident.” 
She had not seen her husband for some 
weeks when one afternoon, returning 
_ early from a matinée which had bored 
her, she heard from a rather shame- 
faced maid that “the master was in the 
nursery.” 

“Has he been waiting for me long?” 
Mrs. Huntley asked. 

“No, ma’am, he isn’t waiting,” the 
maid replied. “Mr. Huntley generally 
knows when you’re out. He telephones 
to nurse every day, and comes pretty 
regular,” 

With her lips set, Iris loosened her 
wraps and went upstairs. In the nurse’s 
chair by the fireguard Trevor was sit- 
ting with the child asleep in his arms; 
on the rug at his feet, various woolly 
animals in antic attitudes testified to the 
sports which had been in progress. 

“I did not know you cared much 
about children,” she said with cold jeal- 
ousy. 

“No? Why not?” he asked, redden- 
ing a little. 
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“Because you said once, that one was 
enough.” 

“Oh, then!” he muttered. “I sup 
pose every married man says that, the 
morning after the first one is born, If 
I said it later—I don’t remember what 
I said—it must have been because one 
wants the youngsters, if there are any, 
to have as good a chance as one had 
oneself, and I was beginning to doubt 
whether I could do much even for this 
first one. That’s what I want to talk 
to you about.” 

“Something has happened?” she in- 
quired. 

“No; things have ceased happening 
now. It’s all over but the shouting, and 
no one is hurt enough to shout very 
loud. Shall we go downstairs? No 
use waking the little one.” 

He crossed to the crib. She noted 
with unreasoning resentment his dex- 
terity in opening it and removing his 
arm from under the small soft body. 
Beyond doubt or question the child 
meant much to him. Even this she 
had not known. 

He drew up a chair for her as they 
entered the drawing-room, and began 
at once. “Of course you know plenty 
of city people; they and their wives 
seem to have been pretty decent to you, 
I don’t fancy you’ve heard much——” 

“A little perhaps from Mrs. Hill; 
just a hint or two,” she answered, 

“T rather thought you didn’t know,” 
he rejoined in some confusion, “I 
thought somehow that if you had really 
heard you would have—but no matter! 
In a way, of course, it simplifies matters, 
for it’s not pleasant to have to say dam- 
aging things about one’s own father. 
All stockbrokers are not princes of fi- 
nance; and to pose as one, for the 
sake of the entrée into certain circles, 
is a dangerous game. It’s not an easy 
business to be honest in at any time, and 
when a man has risked too much and 
starts to wriggle out, he has to do his 
wriggling so near the line that it’s more 
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by good luck than good management 
if he keeps within the law. I don’t 
Suppose I need go into details; except 
to say that I found out what was going 
on just in tine. Then_I insisted on 
taking hold myself, and we got out 
safely. My father is going to retire, 
both from business and public life. 
There won't be any disgrace for the 
youngster to face; but I want you to 
know that at one time things were so 
critical, I was so hard pressed, that I 
really could not do the things I ought 
to have done for you and the child.” 

At the bottom of her heart Iris Hun- 
tley was deeply stirred at what he had 
gone through, at the horrible blow to 
his pride even this bald confession en- 
tailed; but blazing in her was a fierce 
resentment that he had not brought his 
troubles to her. “You never told me 
any of this,” she said. 


“How could I?” he objected. “Ac- 


cording to contract it seemed distinctly 
a time to keep away! 


I certainly was 
an impossible person to live with while 
it lasted.” 

“Did your stenographer find you so?” 

For the first time he looked at her 
directly, and of course he saw a faint 
curve of scorn on her lips, pains fool- 
ish facial trick when the sufferer is a 
woman. 

“If you mean, did I bully Miss Or- 
ton—no, I didn’t. I needed her badly. 
If you mean anything else—no again.” 

“She knew all your affairs, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Yes, I took her into my confidence; 
it saved me a lot of trouble, and she 
stuck to me loyally all through.” 

“Your confidences included the state 
of your domestic affairs, didn’t they?” 

“My bachelor establishment was a 
thing known to my staff from the first,” 
Trevor replied with a touch of impa- 
tience. “You're responsible for that, 
and please don’t try to make me shoul- 
der it. You may possibly remember 
that we set out to teach benighted con- 


ventionalists ‘how to be happy though 
married.’ At a time of crisis some 
person in the office must know one’s 
whereabouts, hour by hour; so you may 
take it that Miss Orton knew my move- 
ments. Any objection?” 

“I’ve made none. I believe that she 
not only knew your movements but 
was with you a good deal, both in and 
out of office hours.” 

“So that’s it!” he said with a shrug 
of the shoulders. ‘“‘Yes, there were 
people in the office I did not trust, so 
I took her out several times and gave 
her private instructions while we waited 
for food. There were men I had to 
see instantly, if I could get them; and 
others I couldn’t face till I was ready, 
Yes—it was as bad as all that! She 
helped me‘do the vanishing trick when 
it was necessary; but I’ve managed to 
get off the rocks at last.” 

He paused as though all was said, 
then, on second thought, added, “Per- 
haps that isn’t full enough. I don’t 
wish to hold anything back. I’ve seen 
a good deal of Miss Orton, and I’ve 
had a good deal more from her than 
mere business loyalty. That sort of 
situation is never a safe one for a mar- 
ried bachelor and a spinster girl. Your 
thought is right there! On the other 
hand she is a particularly good girl; 
I think she has always had a fair idea 
how things are with me—that there 
was never more than one woman for 
whom I was prepared to make a fool 
of myself. But even supposing I’m 
wrong about that, my renewed visits 
here have kept everything on the right 
level and prevented any possible mis- 
take on her part.” 

“Then your nursery visits have been 
made in Miss Orton’s interests?” 

“And in my own. Not blinking the 
fact that when a man has lost his wife 
he does begin to speculate about other 
possibilities. I’m not carrying much 
cargo now, pretty light in the water 
for the sort of weather I’ve been mak- 
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ing lately, and the youngster has been 
ballast for me. As a matter of fact 
she has been a good deal more than 
that—but naturally that doesn’t inter- 
est you. I merely want you to know 
that I’ve been practically buying my 
child’s good name. That’s why I’ve 
had nothing to spare for rent, taxes, 
and the rest of it.” 

His wife was conscious that she had 
offered him no word of sympathy yet; 
she was indeed powerless to do so with 
this new, bitter jealousy of the other 
woman as his helpmate, coupled with 
the memory of the early, unexplained 
deception, 

“If you had let me know I might 
have helped you,” she said. 

“How?” he asked and looked at her. 

“Why with my father’s money, I sup- 
pose,” she answered, flushing slightly. 
“If you remember, I offered you what 
I had, and you would not accept it.” 

“Thanks, but it was quite out of the 
question.” 

“It’s often done.” 

“Not in our circumstances.” 

“The circumstances you probably al- 
lude to,” she retorted coldly, “had not 
arisen ‘when this trouble appears to 
have begun; but I was not allowed to 
share the confidences you imparted to 
your typist.” 

“The trouble began,” he answered 
grimly, “when the little one was ex- 
pected almost any time; and you for- 
get that I did not know how bad the 
thing might prove. I was afraid to 
tell you—afraid I couldn’t hide it, so 
I just kept away. Later on, when you 
were well again, I tried to open up— 
managed to tell you the least part of 
it, my temporary embarrassment, but 
you very promptly and definitely gave 
me the key of the street.” 

“No,” she cried indignantly. 

“Oh, yes, you did!” he insisted. “I 
said I was going to see the youngster. 
I asked you to come upstairs with me 
and you refused.” 
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“Then you may as well know why I 
refused,” she cried. “It had nothing 
to do with money matters, as you 80 
flatteringly suggest. The thing hap- 
pened because I had just heard that 
during the time you were supposed to 
be working for your father’s election 
you were mysteriously occupied in some 
other direction.” 

“So that accursed time is what has” 
been held against me!’ he exclaimed 
fiercely. “Well, I shall not explain. 
I'll be hanged if I do! I make you 
a present of it as your excuse F 

He broke off in his angry tirade and 
sprang toward the door. The child in 
the room above had awakened from her 
sleep, and like a perfectly healthy nor- 
mal baby; had voiced a loud protest 
at finding herself unattended, an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry to unaccustomed ears. 

“I forgot,” Trevor said, checking - 
himself at the door and facing about 
with a rather sheepish smile. “Of 
course you have excellent maids; nurse 
is up there and will go to her.” 

His wife was looking at him, smiling 
the smile of the eternal feminine when 
she discovers, as all women do, that her 
man is only an overgrown boy. It is 
a smile that is not mocking, a very 
beautiful smile on even the plainest 
face, and Iris Huntley was not a plain 
woman, 

“What a mess we’ve made of things,” 
he said, turning his dazzled eyes away 
from it, his anger growing with a new 
impatience. “J was ready enough to 
pay for the privileges of marriage by 
accepting its disabilities! If we had 
been too poor to get way from each 
other—if we had had to live under one 
roof because we couldn’t pay for two, 
I should have had a thundering row 
with you and told you what I thought 
of you. Incidentally, it would have 
come out what I’d been doing. My 
father kicked me out of his campaign 
because he said he wasn’t going to be 
seen working with a damn crank who 
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wasn’t master in his own house. So 
I put in my time at inane variety shows, 
or playing billiards, anything to kill 
time, and all alone; the biggest disap- 
pointment I ever had! And I didn’t 
tell you what you'd done for me be- 
cause you were—because I thought—— 
Listen! That child hasn’t stopped cry- 
ing! Do your women know what to 
do for her?” 

“If you doubt it,” Iris said, passing 
him on her way to the door, “why don’t 
you come upstairs and find out?” 
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TREASURE 


He stood for a moment transfixed 
with astonishment, then he drew a deep 
breath and asked sharply, “With you?” 

She turned her head over her shoul- 
der and nodded, her eyes laughing, her 
cheeks aflame. 

He flung the door open with his right 
hand, passed his left round her waist, 
and hurried her across the hall. Half- 
way up the stairs he looked down at 
her triumphantly. “The youngster has 
stopped crying,” he said; “nurse is 
with her. They’re all right.” 


HAVE no need of a treasure chest 
Crammed with the minted gold— 
For my heart has garnered all the best 

Life and the world may hold: 
Joy in the dew, the dusk, the shine, 
The seas of golden grain, 
In a horse whose heart is one with mine, 


Rocketing down the plain. 


The loser’s ache, the winner’s thrill— 
Neither would I spare. 


A flame at night on a windy hill, 
A half-hushed chanted prayer, 
A long caress—the first, the last— 
A bugle blown through the wild, 
A face in the miracle peace of death, 
. The laugh of a happy child. 


Tedious reckoning treasures mine! 
Your tale would run through days— 

Oh, hands that clasp me! Oh, eyes that shine 
Through memory’s haunted haze! 

Heaped and holy my treasure gleams 
To light me to the end; 

Its rarest gleam is the ray that streams 
From the heart of a faithful friend. 
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ACK TYLER had an almost 
incorrigible appetite for ro- 
mance. He hungered for it al- 

ways, sought it, but like a good many 
other much-wanted things, in which 
group perhaps pleasure is most notable, 
romance grew shy and, the more he 
pursued it, the more reluctant it was to 
become his. 

He was flaunting his favorite theme 
to me as we waited for Ed Hinton to 
select stick pins for his ushers. “Look 
around you,” advised Mack. “Ro- 
mance on every side, stories that hold 
the lure of the moon, and a hint of 
In those diamonds I see 


tropical seas. 
tales that enchant—offerings to savage 
queens—the story of a dance and a 


king’s infatuation——” 


“Probably dug ’em up and shipped 
‘em straight here,” I objected. 

“No, no! That’s where you're 
wrong,” he contradicted. “Every dia- 
mond holds a story.” 

I suppose I looked skeptical. Cer- 
tainly I felt so as my eyes wandered 
over the sumptuous interior of the great 
shop, for it did not seem to me that 
there was much room for romance to 
set up her loom or to weave. The dol- 
lar mark was everywhere. 

“Well, they do mine them,” I offered, 
but feebly. Mack talks well and is a 
victim of convictions even while per- 
fectly sober. \ 

“Agreed,” responded Mack, “but they 
also buy them. Every day people come 
in here, with jewels that once meant 
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everything, but which have changed 
with time, to become only financially 
valuable. Or else—they part with them 
reluctantly. You see a woman borrow 
on her pearls—oh, yes, often done— 
and you can imagine that she is buying 
the silence of a maid who saw too much, 
or that she is forced to get money some- 
how, because her husband no longer 
gives it to her. Or a 

Mack stopped. His eyes had wan- 
dered past me. 

“The place for that sort of thing is a 
pawnshop,” I said. “I don’t believe buy- 
ing is often done here.” 

“Yes it is,” he answered, “when peo- 
ple have really good stones.” 

“I never saw it.” I stated. Mack 
put a hand on my arm. 

“Move up,” he whispered. “No, don’t 
turn like that, you ass! I want to go 
over near that girl—she’s selling a 
ring.” 

Idly, as if we were naturally pro- 
gressing because of the contents of the 
show case, we moved along. 

“Romance!” breathed Mack, over his 
shoulder. “My gosh, she’s a looker!” 

I agreed, and then, close to the 
“looker,” we paused. I felt something 
of a cad, for our presence bothered her, 
but Mack was finding a story, and so 
felt no lack of delicacy. 

“It—it was left to me,” we heard in 
a soft, rather low, sweet voice, “and 
I support myself by painting, and so, 
quite naturally, I am poor. A ring like 
that would look absurd on me.” 
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She smiled shyly on the clerk, whom 
I immediately disliked, and he answered 
her smile. “It is good?” she asked wist- 
fully. 

He examined it. 

“Very good,” he replied; “of course 
the setting——” 

“Ts old, I know,” she ended, “an 
aunt left it to me. I—I would be glad 
to sell it.’ She looked around, her 
face again shy. 

“Attic room,” whispered Mack, 
“easels, nothing to eat for three days, at 
last she. thought of her aunt’s ring.” 

“Shut up,” I ordered. I wanted to 
hear her speak again. I am not roman- 
tic or anything like that, but I was in- 
terested in that girl. I could see her 
standing before an easel, head to one 
side, palette over her thumb, dripping 


paint brush in the other hand. In fancy, © 


I could see her that way and I wanted 
to, in reality. I was fascinated. 

“Wonder what she paints?’ mused 
Mack between his teeth. 

“Landscapes,” I answered. I could 
See them, imaginative, perhaps like Co- 
rot’s, fanciful. “Silver mists and rose- 
pink dawns! Certainly not her face,” I 
added admiringly. 

“Not hers!” answered Mack in a tone 
that was too loud for caution. We had 
moved along out of hearing, but we 
still watched the dealings, more or less 
circumspectly, and when we saw an 
older man draw near, and our little art- 
ist stuff a huge roll of bills into her 
worn bag, we were both relieved. 

We watched her until her silhouette 
was only a black shadow against the 
glare of the street, not speaking until 
she had disappeared. After she had, 
Mack approached the clerk, requested 
to see the ring and, much to my sur- 
prise, bought it. 

“Every diamond holds a story,” he 
said sentimentally, “perhaps, this——” 
He paused, looking down at it. 

“What’ll Louise think?” I asked. 
Louise is Mack’s wife. 
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“Louise?” he echoed, “Oh, I dunno. 
She won’t have to know. My idea, 
Dean, is to find that girl, give her back 
her ring, buy a picture or two—you 
know—give her a boost, help her have 
her chance to paint.” He wagged his 
head solemnly. “Who knows,” he in- 
quired, “where this little ring may lead 
me?” 

I told him he didn’t need any leading, 
after which he favored me with a 
glare. 

“A man’s motives are never under- 
stood,” he stated peevishly. “Here I 
want to that girl 

Then we looked up, saw Ed Hinton 
coming toward us, stood on both feet, 
and got ready to move on. “Got ’em, 
boys,” he informed us, “think they’re 
not half bad. Hope the waiting hasn't 
bored you.” 

“Qh, no!” said Mack. “Oh, no!” 

A month after that the rest of the 
story came out. It was at tea time on 
the lawn of Mack’s Southampton place, 
and I was sitting alone, waiting for 
Louise to get through with an auction 
orgy and for Mack to finish his golf. 
I had motored down that afternoon 
and, as yet, had seen neither my host nor 
hostess. 

It was shady, quiet, and cool in the 
spot I had selected, and Mack’s loud 
hail was not welcome. However, after 
he began his story, I forgot my resent- 
ment against i for shattering my 
rest. 

“Dean,” he said, as he threw down 
his bag, and dropped into a wicker 
chair, “Dean, remember that ring?” 

“Sure,” I answered slowly. 

“Well,” he scratched a match and 
lit a cigarette. “I gave it back to her. 
Whatcha think of it? Met her on the 
street. She was dressed better—I was 
glad to see that—but she confided to 
me that she had been hard up. And 
grateful?” his voice dropped, his eyes 
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became moony. “Gad, Dean, she was 
grateful !” 

“You're doing so much for me,’ she 
said, course I said I wasn’t. ‘I loved 
that little rimg,’ she went on, and by 
jingo, her eyes filled with tears. Well, 
you know me, Dean, tenderhearted as 
a woman. Found myself holding her 
hands, and loaning her my handker- 
chiefe—gad! I tell yuh! Then she 
asked me whether I’d tied that little 
piece of red ribbon around it—I had, 
so it wouldn’t get lost. Had it in my 
stud box and, believe it or not, Dean, 
she said she’d always keep that dog- 
gone piece of hemp!” 

“Going to help her along some 
more?” I asked; “buy some pictures; 
have your portrait painted?” 

“No,” he answered. “She’s leaving 
town. I offered to let her paint me, but 
even that didn’t hold her, although of 
course she said she was mad to do it.” 

I grinned, but he missed my expres- 
sion, for Louise was approaching us. 
As she joined us she greeted me en- 
thusiastically, sat down, and we talked 
as a servant drew near with a table and 
another with the tea things. 

“Lovely to see you,” said Louise. 
“Mack’s so absent-minded that he is no 
good at all. I can’t figure what’s up with 
him. Lemon, Benson.” 
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“I’m not,” grunted Mack. 
“You’re not? Why,” Louise moved, 

began to pour, “the other day I lost 

my studs, and had to find something 
in a hurry for my sport things, and 

I went to your room and there, in your 

stud box, Mack, I found a ring I'd 

thought lost for ages—a ring I’ve had 

for years. There it was—in his box, 
all beautifully tied with a red, red rib- 
bon! You know, I felt so guilty—that’s 
short bread, Dean—because I’d thought 
some one stole it. Remember the time 

I was thrown from a horse last fall? 

Paper chase, if I recall correctly. Well, 

I had to go to the Jamison-Lathrop’s 

dinner soon after and one arm was 

frightfully blue, and I had a girl in to 
paint it. Quite an art, I assure you; she 
is famous. Just after that I missed my 
ring, and I thought she’d taken it. It 
wasn’t well set, but it was rather dear!” 


“You bet it was!” moaned Mack, - 


Then he held up three fingers to me, 
which I judged signified three hun- 
dred. 

“Where is it now?” asked Louise. 
“Damned if I know,” answered 
Mack. “Say, you know I’d like to give 
that girl a chance for a good job! Like 
to help her on I would, and I'd fix it 
—so she could get her model from a 

mirror !” 


| THOUGHT I had triumphed your step, your face; 
I dreamed I had left them behind at last; 
Forgotten the thrill of your close embrace, 


Forgotten the pulse of the tender past. 


But a smile in the crowd, a voice half heard, 


A pose of the head, or a well-known strain, 
‘A jest, a laugh, or a subtle word— 
And the years of forgetting have been in vain! 


Janis RANDOLPH. 
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N every story something goes wrong 
for a while, or else there would 
be nothing to tell. Usually it is 
put wrong by somebody. But in this 
case the cause seems not to have been 
a person particularly. It seems to have 
been the charm, the love-drawing 
power, with which gay, gentle Gerard 
Stuart was born; a charm which made 
people remember and speak of him, if 
they had only crossed his path once; 
which both made men and women love 
him from a chance meeting, and re- 
member him vividly on the strength of 
an afternoon together. 

As ages go, they were all very young 
to have their lives to play with; 
Gerard, his sister Estelle, and the pretty 
country bride, Myretta. Gerard was 
only twenty-five when he married My- 
retta, a child, we would say now, of sev- 
enteen. But things were different then. 
It was over a generation ago. In these 
carefully plotted and diagrammed days 
when even murders are done thought- 
fully by sober-minded professionals, 
that generation seems to us like a crowd 
of passionate, too-powerful children. 
They loved and believed and made 
messes of things, and told God all about 
it, and proved it by the Bible, and then 
lived on as intensely and blunderingly 
as before! 

We call it temperament now, the pas- 
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sionate intensity and vitality and charm 
which Gerard and his sister, Estelle, 
possessed. In those days people said 
that the Stuarts were very magnetic and 
talented, and a little impulsive. Till 
Gerard’s marriage Estelle and he had 
lived together in the pretty little col- 
lege town where he had a professorship, 
Estelle had been married at nineteen, 
and lost her young husband within the 
year. She was twenty-three now, still 
unable to speak of him without wet eyes 
and an obvious grip on herself. She 
had loved him dearly. But that love, 
faithful as it was, was nothing to her 
feeling for her brother. They were like 
lovers, as she liked to hear people say. 
She adored her brother more than even 
God. She thought she loved God best— 
she was very religious—but. she prob- 
ably was wrong. 

They both were always having ardent, 
temporary love affairs. With so much 
emotion, it had to be expended some- 
how. And engagements were easier to 
slip on and off in those days of the 
eighties, when young people did not stop 
to think about such things as the cost 
of living, or the appalling permanence 
of marriage. Estelle and Gerard 
would laugh together about their love 
affairs, strolling up and down the gar- 
den in the summer twilights. 

So when Gerard, returning from a 
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yacation in the country, announced that 
he was engaged to Myretta Winters, 
the daughter of the farmer with whom 
he had boarded, his family took it 
lightly. It was not till he explained 
further that,they planned to be married 
in two weeks that his mother looked 
shocked, his father approving, and Es- 
telle turned white and flung herself on 
the scarlet velvet sofa in old Doctor 
Stuart’s parlor, where they had all as- 
sembled to rejoice over Gerard’s home- 
coming. 

“I was so lonely, and she was so 
young and pretty, and I could see she 
loved me, and she took my proposal so 
seriously!” he told Estelle, alone with 
her at the end of a miserable afternoon. 
He added, what was also the truth, 
that he loved Myretta more than he 
ever had any other girl. But Estelle 
paid no heed to that. She sat up and 
dried her eyes, flung herself into her 
brother’s arms and smiled. To her 
dying day she believed that Myretta 
had fooled Gerard into marrying her! 

“My poor darling!” she said. “I 
didn’t understand.” 

Gerard did not follow her. He 
thought that he had simply made My- 
retta’s charms clear enough to carry 
conviction to Estelle, and had also tact- 
fully soothed his sister’s feelings. 

“You'll love her for my sake, Estelle, 
darling,” he answered confidently. 

“T’ll try, dearest,” she answered, with 
a look of high devotion on her little, 
dark, vivid face. She tried to smile at 
him bravely, rose to make her way to 
the door, and there dropped in a faint 
of pure suffering. 

“You shall live with us! You shall 
’ always live with us, little sister!” prom- 
ised her brother when they had revived 
her. “And we will all love each other, 
and be very happy.” 

So on that basis the household was 
begun; Gerard, Estelle, and Myretta; 
all wanting to do the very best they 
could, and to be good and love each 
10 
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other. And, curiously enough, for a 
while it worked very well. 

Myretta was a New England country 
girl of good old stock, hrought up in 
an inarticulate, Spartan school. Her 
people used speech to say that they were 
hungry or thirsty, to express necessary 
facts meagerly to each other. Gerard 
had flashed upon that household, with 
its severe standards and its shut lips, like 
a young god. Of language as a bril- 
liant, gleaming weapon of grace they 
knew nothing; of the power of person- 
ality they thought less. Whatever 
Myretta might feel, and she took life 
seriously, she had scarcely more means 
for telling about it than an animal. 

Gerard, of course, did not think she 
was at all this sort of a girl. She was 
tall and wide-shouldered, and slow mov- 
ing, with a fair, cleaf-cut face which 
showed little change. She did not seem 
what she was—helpless, a little awed, 
and childlike. He took her quietude 
for subtlety of soul, and wisdom, and 
comprehension of him. But their 
standards were so different that as a 
matter of fact they knew scarcely any- 
thing about each other. 

It amounted to this: Myretta was an 
alien Gerard had married because he 
loved her. Estelle and he were so akin 
that they scarcely needed words to ex- 
press themselves to each other. All 
that saved the situation at the begin- 
ning was that everybody honestly 
wanted to do the best he could, and that 
both women loved Gerard and he loved 
them. But as time went on the mutual 
understanding grew less. 

Myretta could not realize how people 
who were good could lose their tem- 
pers as the Stuarts did; or, having lost 
them, turn sunny again all in a minute, 
and ask—and receive—forgiveness, 
Gerard’s temper was gay and sweet un- 
less he was overtired, and Myretta 
made allowance for that. But Estelle 
would go into a rage at her brother, 
hurl brilliant insults at him, burst into 
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- days if they could only have been left 
—together. 

When the baby came it was the pret- 
tiest and healthiest of little girls. In 
their first joy over little Agnes, Myretta 
herself, after a passionately penitent let- 
ter from Estelle, suggested asking her to 
come with her father and mother for a 
day of baby worship and tacit reconcili- 
ation. So she was sent for and came 
with the others, and it went off well. 

Curiously enough, Estelle showed no 
jealousy of the baby. It may have been 
that she simply excluded from her mind 
the fact that it was Myretta’s. 
she denied its mother’s part in it vehe- 
mently to her parents and brother. It 
was a Stuart. It would have been the 
same Agnes, no matter whom Gerard 
had chanced to marry. 

The baby did not like Estelle as much 
as she liked the baby, at first. Agnes 
was a plump, happy thing who clung to 
her mother and went into ecstasies at 
the sight of Gerard—but for the first 
few months of her life the sight of Es- 
telle anywhere was enough to make her 
scream. But in the course of time Es- 
telle’s unvarying baby worship and un- 
trebuffable adoration won Miss Agnes 
to toleration, and finally, under orders, 
to “loving Nana pretty.” 

This was all very well for every one 
as long as “Nana’s” gay laughter and 
dangling earrings and rustling silk 
skirts only dawned on the baby once in 
awhile. But presently there came an- 
other long visit. 

“Will I never get rid of her?” de- 
manded Myretta despairingly of her- 
self. 


But for a while she was patient and 


Estelle was patient; and Gerard, o 
course, thought they had achieved mu- 
tual affection at iast, and was corre- 
spondingly happy. And because it made 
him so happy they both tried to let him 
think so. He was at his gayest and 
most delightful, watching them to- 
gether, Estelle with her childlike bright- 
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ness and Myretta, prettily matronly over 
her baby. 

And then one evening, with scarcely 
a visible cause, the old hatred flashed 
out. Both girls had kept it under as 
long as they could; and Gerard was not 
there to serve as a check. He had been 
out in the snow, a deep, nasty, wet snow, 
and as he had a cold already Myretta 
had insisted on his going upstairs and 
changing. Grippe was raging for the 
first time in America, influenza in un- 
modified form, and Myretta was afraid 
for him. Estelle was secretly ruffled 
at Myretta’s air of affectionate own- 
ernship. She was watching her make 
something for little Agnes, and presently 
began to supervise its construction, more 
sharply than she knew. Myretta felt 
her tone, and said, with her own entire 
absence of ability to say things grace- 
fully: 

“Please don’t interfere any more. 
Agnes is my child, not yours.” 

“Your child!” Estelle flashed back: 
“Gerard’s child, you mean. He'd have 
had her no matter whom he married. 
If he chose to send her away from you 
this minute you couldn’t do a thing.” 

This happened to be true as the law 
then was in that State, but Myretta had 
never known it. 

“Nobody can take my baby!” she 
said, turning white. 

“Gerard can if he chooses!” Estelle 
taunted her idly. 

And then quiet, inarticulate Myretta 
went berserk. 

“You will if you can!” she cried. “I 
know you will, you cruel, dreadful, un- 
principled woman! You'd take my hus- 
band and child both if you could, and 
leave me nothing on earth!” 

“If you don’t improve,” said Estelle 
angrily, “I may!” 

Myretta took every word of threat 
for a serious intent. She sprang at the 
smalfer woman and caught her throat. 
“You shan’t have my baby! You 
shan’t!” she screamed, tightening her 
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fingers so that the amethyst cross on 
Estelle’s necklace sank into the skin. 
“You’re—crazy!” choked Estelle, 
trying to loosen the strong fingers. “If 
you behave this way we'll put you in 


"a madhouse!” 


Myretta screamed and choked Estelle 
harder. Estelle struck wildly at her. 
Altogether it was an indecent scene. 
Gerard had run downstairs at the 
sounds, and wrenched them apart. 

“What is it? What is it, Myretta?” 
he asked. He took for granted that 
Estelle had been at fault, but Myretta 
did not realize that. She thought her- 
self accused. 

“She says I’m crazy! She says you'll 
put me in a madhouse and take my 
baby!” shricked Myretta. The feeling 
deep in her heart that Gerard took Es- 
telle’s part more than he should, pre- 
vented her from believing in his cham- 
pionship. As he continued to hold her, 
looking angrily at Estelle for an ex- 
planation, his wife struggled silently to 
get away from him. She was too done 
to say anything more. 

If her husband had thought to ex- 
plain to her that nobody had any idea 
of putting her in a madhouse, or taking 
the baby, or doing anything but rebuk- 
ing Estelle, things would have been all 
right. But he saw merely a fit of tem- 
per like Estelle’s, and treated her as he 
would have treated his sister; picking 
her up and carrying her to her bed- 
room, where he locked her in. 

She lay panting on the bed for a lit- 
tle. Then she rose and methodically 
tidied herself and took some sal vola- 
tile. She packed a handbag with her 
clothes, dropped it from her second- 
story window, and climbed out herself. 
There’ were thick vines; it was not 
much of a feat for a country-bred girl, 
who had been a tree-climbing child only 
a little while ago. She ran through the 
wet, deep snow she had been afraid of 
for Gerard, straight to the house where 
the dean of the college lived. She burst 


into the room where he and his wife 
were reading, one each side of the lamp. 
lit table, and, clinging to the dean’ 
wife, poured out her wild story. b 

It sounded wild enough, but Myretta 
had come to exactly the right place for 
sympathy, for, as she knew, the dean’s 
wife did not specially like Gerard. Be- 
sides, the Stuarts’ maid had told tales 
of Estelle’s wild tempers, and Gerard’s 
patience with them, and of Myretta’s 
silence. Also, Myretta had that gift of 
convincingness which belongs to ha- 
bitually silent, simply-spoken people, 
And she was obviously terrified to death, 

All she asked was the loan of car 
fare home to her people. 

“Father’ll send you the money,” she 
said over and over. “I must run away 
from them. I must run away!” 

She was unreasonable with terror, 
and a more sensible woman would have 
seen that and detained her. But the 
dean’s wife was not especially sensible, 
and easily thrilled by drama. While 
the dean, doing the sensible thing, was 
gone to get Gerard, his wife, aflame 
with sympathy and excitement, gave 
Myretta coffee and car fare, although 
she did not suggest dry stockings, and 
sped her on her way to the eleven-ten 
train. When the dean returned with 
Gerard, the train had gone, and, as his 
lady pointed out with a good deal of 
pride in her rescue of the unfortunate, 
Mrs. Stuart was on it. 

There was no train till the next day 
at ten. Gerard walked through the 
storm to the telegraph office, sent a tele- 
gram to say that he was coming after 
his wife, and went back to the house, 
where Estelle was sobbing over the 
sleeping baby. He did not reproach his 
sister. He had not the heart. Nothing 
like this had ever happened before, and 
he was half stunned by it. 

“This is all I have left now, Estelle,” 
was all he said, pointing to the little 
flushed, serenely sleeping Agnes. He was 
flushed, too, shivering and wet through, 
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but Estelle was not given to thinking of 
bodily needs, but only of emotional ones. 
She threw herself into his arms. 

“No, no! you have me!” she pleaded. 
“Tl was bad, I was wicked, I shouldn’t 
have teased her when I knew what she 
was—but I love you better than any 
one on earth!” 

She was all he had to comfort him, 
and Gerard was one of those persons 
to whom love and devotion are more 
necessary than food. His arms closed 
around the little vivid, loving figure in 
its crimson silks. 

“My dear, dear little sister!” he said. 
“And when she comes back you will be 
different, won’t you?” 

“J will try harder harder!” 
vowed Estelle. “I will bear more and 
more 

They sat there hand in hand till 
nearly one o’clock. And the next morn- 
ing Gerard was too ill to rise. His cold 
developed into, not grippe, but rheu- 
matic fever. Estelle, of course, stayed 
with him to nurse him. There could 


be no question of his going masterfully 


after his wife. He could not even move 
his hands to write. Estelle did, at his 
dictation; but Myretta did not return, 
nor answer. 

Naturally the thing took wing. The 
dean’s wife saw no reason for holding 
her tongue; gossip was a fine art with 
her. \Vhen Gerard’s friends asked Es- 
telle about it she did exactly the wrong 
thing. She could have held herself to a 
quiet statement or evasion which, to- 
gether with Gerard’s popularity and ill- 
ness, and the fact that Myretta had 
put herself in the wrong by leaving her 
husband and baby, would have made 
public opinion come entirely her broth- 
er’s way. Instead, she spoke bitterly 
against her sister-in-law, and thus did 
Gerard’s cause all the harm possible. 

He continued to be very sick. He 
never spoke of Myretta to Estelle; he 
had learned not to long ago. He clung 
to the baby; never seemed to want it 
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away from him. Little Agnes, like most 
other people, loved to be with Gerard. 
She would stay quiet on the cot beside 
him for hours. 

It was just when Gerard was begin- 
ning to show signs of improvement that 
Myretta’s sister came. The maid whis- 
pered it through the door to Estelle, who 
was sitting by her brother. 

Estelle exclaimed with annoyance, but 
since she was there, went down to see 
her. 

The latter sat stiffly in the parlor, a 
hardened, drawn spinster. It was ob- 
vious before she spoke that she hated 
the Stuarts and her errand. 

“I’m Augusta Winters, Myretta’s sis- 
ter,” she introduced herself abruptly. 
“She’s dangerously sick. The doctor 
says she mayn’t live if she doesn’t see 
the child. She had grippe and it turned 
into pneumonia. She got it in the snow. 
Here’s his letter. I came to ask you to 
let her have Agnes, just to see, anyway. 
You could send some ane with the baby, 
to bring it back. She’s half crazy about 
it. Its grandmother could come up with 
it—or you y 

She stopped. She had spoken with 
a sort of hard agony. Estelle glanced 
at the letter. It was a scrawl from a 
country practitioner; doubtless a friend 
of Myretta’s, helping her gain her ends, 

“Let you have my brother’s child on 
a pretext like that?” she said. “She’s 
an unnatural mother. She abandoned 
it. Let her take the consequences.” 

“Tt’s not a pretext,” said the sister, 
clenching one work-knotted hand un- 
seen at her side, and speaking with the 
quietude Estelle misunderstood. 

“T can’t believe it!” said Estelle. 

“She’s dying, I tell you, little Retta’s 
dying! Oh, ain’t you got any human- 
ity? Where’s Gerard ?” 

“He is ill—genuinely ill,” said Estelle 
bitterly. “The child is all she’s left him. 
We won’t give her up. You may go to 
law if you want her, or Myretta may 
come back to her husband.” 
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“Retta’d be dead before law’d do any- 
thing,” Augusta Winters said. “If you 
won't give me the baby I'll hunt this 
house over and take her.” 

She walked implacably to the door. 

“Look if you like,” said Estelle dar- 
ingly. A thought had come to her for 
getting this woman quietly out of the 
house. “She’s not in this town. She’s 
with her grandmother.” 

“T will look,” said Augusta Winters. 

Estelle showed her silently through the 
nursery. She showed her all the other 
rooms. Then she opened the door of 
Gerard’s bedroom. She had remem- 
bered that as he lay, his body hid the 
sleeping baby at his side on the couch. 

“You see she isn’t in this house,” she 
lied boldly. Her one thought was to 
keep the child at any cost, and to pro- 
tect Gerard. Augusta stared around 
the room and turned away hopelessly. 

“You see she isn’t here,” said Es- 
telle, leading the way downstairs again. 

Augusta made a last appeal; she fell 
to begging for the child, tragically, ab- 
jectly. But Estelle was rock. She re- 
membered Gerard’s illness, and the 
scandal his wife had brought down on 
him. 

“T wonder you have the face to ask 
for Agnes,” was all she answered to 
Augusta’s pleading, “after your sister’s 
treatment of Gerard.” 

Augusta Winters came close to Es- 
telle and stood over her. She was tall, 
like her sister, and she overshadowed 
Estelle. 

“You are a devil,” she said heavily. 
“Myretta said you were, but we thought 
she was scared and exaggerated. There’s 
only one comfort—it’s not much of one 
to me—God will punish you. He'll pay 
you back worse than you’ve done to 
her, though I don’t see how He can,” 

Then she went. 

Estelle drew a long breath and went 
back upstairs. She was shaken by the 
interview, but perfectly sure she had 
done right. Gerard was awake when 


she came in, and playing with the baby, 
“Look, Estelle, dear!” he said, with one 
of his old gay expressions, “she has ex- 
actly mother’s smile! Smile, baby!” 

He touched one sleep-colored cheek, 
and the baby dimpled at him. He was 
more natural and bright than he had 
been before. 

Estelle bent and kissed them both, 
with tears standing in her eyes. She 
was certain now that she had done the 
only right thing. She said nothing to 
him about it for fear of exciting him, 

But Myretta did die. 

The old country minister from her 
village came to see Gerard and repeat 
Augusta’s plea. But pneumonia works 
swiftly. Before Gerard could make ar- 
rangements to reach his mother and send 
Agnes with her to his wife, a telegram 
came from Augusta Winters. 

“Myretta,” the unforgiving oldest 
sister phrased the telegram, unheeding 
what her village might think of her, 
“killed by you last night.” 

She did not stop there. She did 
everything she could to make the tragic 
story public in Gerard’s college town. 
The papers got the whole thing, and 
after the faculty had stemmed the scan- 
dal as best they could for a while, they 
asked for Gerard Stuart’s resignation. 

Gerard was still weak from his fever. 
The combined shock of Myretta’s death, 
the blame he received for it, and the ruin 
of his career, broke him down again 
completely. The vividness of person- 
ality that made him so present in men’s 
minds added force to the condemnation 
and anger they gave him now. And 
how much he had loved his quiet, wor- 
shiping girl wife, he had never known 
till now. Estelle was all that was left 
him out of the wreck, and he clung to 
her still. 

They hurried him to the south of 
France with his sister and his baby. Es- 
telle’s income, fortunately, sufficed for 
all three. 

Gerard improved gradually, the baby 
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flourished, and they definitely settled 
abroad. Presently he began to write 
a series Of articles along the general 
line of his college work, which he had 
long planned and for which he had never 
found time. They succeeded, and by the 
end of the second year he was earning 
enough to support himself and the baby. 
This made him happier, but he was 
never quite what he had been before. 
He was always a very simple-minded, 
believing person, and from his babyhood 
he had lived in an enchanted land of 
friends and sunshine created for him 
by his own charm and lovingness. This 
was gone now, and the horror of it 
all had crippled his gayety. 

He might have had a better chance 
to be courageously gay again, if it had 
not been that Estelle was practically 
his only companion, and recalled con- 
stantly and passionately his wrongs. It 
was too narrow a life not to be wear- 
ing. Little Agnes was his chief com- 
_ fort. She worshiped her father. To 


Estelle she gave an instant, half-fright- 


ened obedience which placed her aunt 
unmistakably wrong in the eyes of 
strangers ; the child’s manner to her aunt 
was that of some one afraid of sever- 
ity. Whereas there was never a baby 
more petted or indulged. 

And so things went, a little shadowed, 
but peacefully, for some years. And 
then the heart which had been weak- 
ened by rheumatic fever suddenly 
stopped one day, while Gerard was talk- 
ing and laughing with his sister. 

It was in a measure the end of life 
for Estelle. Her hair turned gray that 


year, though she was not yet thirty, ° 


and she changed from a young woman 
to a middle-aged one. But she did not 
go home. The house where Gerard had 
spent his last years was more to her 
than her parents or her country. She 
lived on with little Agnes in the quiet 
French town, and made her house and 
her life a shrine to the memory of her 
brother. 
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She spent evening after evening with 
Agnes in her arms, sitting in the dusk, 
telling the passive child long stories 
about the adored father she had known 
such a little while. Often the little girl 
asked, timidly, the usual childish ques- 
tions about her mother, but to no avail. 

It was not a normal life for a child} 
perhaps that was why the merry little 
baby grew up a rather quiet girl, who 
had, besides a shy sweetness, a half- 
alarmed way which made strangers won- 
der if her bringing up was too strict. 
Though this was not true. Estelle only 
lived now to give her brother’s daugh- 
ter love and service. 

It was Madame Meunier, the kindly, 
fussy wife of the principal avocat, the 
nearest friend Estelle had in the little 
French town, who shattered her belief 
in her absolute possession of Agnes, 
Estelle was making some bit of sum- 
mer finery for her darling, and, late in 
the evening, found that she had not 
enough silk to finish it. She had prom- 
ised it to Agnes for a picnic the next 
morning, and rather than disappoint her 
went down to the end of the street to 
see if Madame Meunier could lend her 
some, 

“M’sieur the—how do you say— 
sweetheart, will like her in that, hein?” 
beamed Madame Meunier innocently, 
when Estelle showed her the pretty col- 
ored fichu which had to be finished. 

Estelle looked at her, horrified. Ma- 
dame Meunier had spoken as if there 
really were a particular man in her 
mind. And so far as she herself knew, 
Agnes had never asked a man to the 
house, nor gone out with one! The girl 
was twenty, but Estelle, at her first timid 
suggestion, a year ago, that she would 
like to have a friend’s brother allowed 
to come to see her, had forbidden it. 
“You are too young,” she had told her 
niece lovingly. She did not want Agnes 
to have lovers yet. 

However, Estelle betrayed nothing of 
her ignorance to her friend. She took 
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the silk home with her. Madame Meu- 
nier’s last words rang in her mind hate- 
fully. 

“And every night at your house!” 
the good lady had beamed. “It is a 
beautiful devotion. And madame, his 
mother, Felicie tells me, is charmed with 
your little Agnes.” 

All this, so definite, so official—and 
Agnes had told her nothing! Every 
night at their house. Yes, Agnes used 
the parlor for studying, and Estelle al- 
ways left her entirely alone till the stud- 
ies were done. The servant must have 
known, too. Even the man’s mother ac- 
cepting Agnes as his fiancée, and she, 
Estelle, untold! 

She could not understand it, but it 
hurt her terribly. Her own little girl 
whom she loved so, her little, docile, 
gentle Agnes, to deceive her in this way! 
And Agnes was too young to have any 
lover. Only twenty, twenty-five would 
be time enough—or more than that. Her 
Agnes! 

The old tempestuousness caught and 
swept her home and up into Agnes’ bed- 
room. The girl was asleep. Estelle 
bent over her and waked her, with 
something of the old passion, catching 
her by the shoulder. 

“Agnes! Wake up!” she said. 
“What does this mean? Your having a 
lover !” 

Agnes smiled sleepily for a moment, 
her father’s very bright, loving smile; 
then, waking fully, drew away from 
her aunt frowning. 

“Tt’s true,” she said. “He wanted to 
tell you, but I wouldn’t let him.” 

Estelle’s anger suddenly turned to 
grief alone. She was no longer strong 
enough to be angry long at a time. 

“Oh, my darling, my own little girl, 
how could you be so cruel to the one 
who loves you best in the world?” she 
reproached, sinking down beside Agnes. 

Agnes’ face did not move or change. 
“Would you have been willing to let 


it go on, if I had told you?” she de 
manded in a hard voice her aunt had 
never heard from her before. 

“I only want you to be happy, you 
know that. I want you to marry in 
time—but I am older than you, and 
wiser. If he were all that you should 
marry, nothing would make me hap- 
pier than to see you happier 
telle told her incoherently. 

Agnes smiled, the mocking smile of 
a much older woman. 

“He is very good and handsome and 
kind,” she said. “I happened to know 
that he is the sort of man most mothers 
would be very glad to have for their 
daughters. At least, so Madame Briand 
tells me, and you know she thinks the 
angels are none too good for Lucille 
and me. You have seen him. It’s 
Henry Estes, Armand Briand’s friend, 
They were together at Oxford. You 
know Mrs. Estes, his mother, too.” 

“Oh, not that man!” cried Estelle be- 
fore she thought, the old jealous instinct 
rising automatically. “I don’t trust him, 
darling. Wait 

“TI knew you'd say that,” said Agnes, 


“You'd say it of any man.” 


It was so true that Estelle did not an- 
swer. 

“You don’t love me!” she pleaded in- 
stead. “After all I have done for you 
—given up my whole life to you since 
your mother abandoned you—you don’t 
love me!” 

She did not really think that. She 
was certain of Agnes’ love; the child 
had been like her daughter all her life. 
But she was appealing desperately to 
the girl’s sympathies; and waited for 
her to lean close to her, melted by her 
appeal, as Gerard would have done. 

Instead, Agnes sat up in bed where 
she was, a thin, dark braid over either 
shoulder, eying her aunt as if she were 
a stranger. There was a dreadful si- 
lence. Then Agnes spoke. 

“That is true,” she said judicially. 
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“J never did. I can never remember 
the time when I wanted to be near you, 
or touch you or talk to you. I have 
"always felt that it was wicked of me, 
because, aS you say, you have done 
everything for me. I suppose it is brutal 
of me to tell you the truth now. But 
I can’t help it. I—I want to hurt you. 

“T’ve hated you always, aunt Estelle, 
underneath, without knowing what it 
was. It hasn’t been love, it’s been ter- 
ror and hate mixed that’s always made 
me do what you said. I never knew 
about feelings till I came to love Harry. 
All I’d ever had was what I had for 
you. Therr being alive enough to love 
him waked up all the hate I’d been icing 
over with forced affection for you. I 
don’t know why I’m so wicked. I can’t 
help it. I don’t want to. I’m going 
to marry him in two weeks now. Then 
I shall go away and you'll never see 
me again, if I can help it. I knew 
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I loved. And when I think of that I 
hate you so I could kill you. I wanted 
to kill you just now when you tried to 
tell me I mustn’t marry him. I hate 
you so I don’t think it would be safe for 
us to live together Please go to 
bed now and leave me alone, aunt Es- 
telle. You can’t be enjoying this par- 
ticularly.” 

She had her dead mother’s very ex- 
pression. She was, for the moment, that 
buried Myretta of twenty years back, 
Myretta armed with the Stuart elo- 
quence and power. But Estelle did not 
see it. She was huddled down beside 
the bed, a little frail, gray, helpless, old 
woman, moaning in agony. 

“Oh, dear Savior,” she gasped between 
the terrible sobs that shook her, “dear 
Savior, why hast Thou let this unde- 
served blow come to me? Oh, dear 
Lord, dear Lord, why?” 
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One Arter Anotuer, by Stacy Aumonier; 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 


EVOTEES of Stacy Aumonier 
who follow his short stories 
through current magazines will welcome 
his latest novel, “One After Another.” 
It is ambitious in theme, staggering 
along under a quite complete philosophy 
of life, which the hero develops, and 
demonstrating the influence of heredity 
on the two main characters, yet withal 
rewarding completely the reader with 
the charm of the story. 

The inevitable English ‘public house,” 
this time “The Duchess of Pless,” is 
the home of the story. Tom Purbeck 
and his sister, Laura, have as an in- 
dulgent parent, the proprietor. Tom, 
who tells the story, is characterized by 
oné of his masters at Leydhurst, a pri- 
vate school for boys of the upper mid- 
die class to which his father sends him, 
as “merely a nice boy.” 

As Tom attends Leydhurst he ac- 
quires the habit of drawing social dis- 
tinctions. ‘The Duchess of Pless” be- 
comes a hotel for the benefit of his 
school fellows, and Purbeck, senior, is 
its lordly proprietor. 

Laura studies violin at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. As her 
horizon broadens through her music, 
she, too, puts behind “The Duchess” 
and takes rooms in town where her en- 
vironment “will be more cofiducive to 
study. 

Tom, good-hearted and mild-tem- 
pered, marries the lady of his choice. 
With her he settles down to an emi- 
nently satisfactory and domestic life. 

Laura progresses. She becomes a vir- 
tuoso. She tours Europe and Amer- 
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ica. Then, after a short, but brilliant 
career, she ends her life. 

Of Laura, Tom says, “A girl with a 
temperament like Laura’s can’t be 
driven. She has to be humored and 
managed. She’s partly angel and partly 
Bengal tigress. 

“Father never understood her. He 
lacked imagination. His first mistake 
was when he married our mother. He 
fell in love with her, a pretty, dark, 
Spanish thing. He never had the im- 
agination to see that she was different 
from him. Every trouble in the world 
is caused by this—lack of imagination.” 

Tom passes his own “important land- 
marks,” But he is more subdued about 
it than Laura. Lacking the creative 
spirit, he expresses his feeling for art 
by painting stage scenes in a studio, 
Later he establishes an antique shop. 
He experiences the death of his wife, 
Mary, he brings up their daughter, 
“Midge,” he marries again, successfully, 
and he is deeply influenced by the death 
of his’ father and of his sister, Laura. 

As the story ends, Purbeck is writing 
a few sage reflections about life, for 
the benefit of his very young twin sons, 
Stephen and Roger. Doubtless what 
he writes is a bit substantial for their 
tender months, but all he is really tell- 
ing them is, “You have always got to 
keep on the move, and to remember 
that life itself is only a temporary ar- 
rangement.” 

That is really the substance of “One 
After Another.” One may be inclined 
to argue a bit with Tom Purbeck and 
his group of friends, however, it is a 
friendly argument ; and there is a unani- 
mous opinion that there is an entertain- 
ing story. H. G. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Laurels and Raspberries 


T is an uncomfortable thing to be at 
variance with the regular critics. 
There is a guilty feeling connected 

with it, as if one were admittedly at 
fault in not agreeing with them; surely, 
one thinks, as one cringes before their 
stern columns of impressive newspaper 
type, such neatly arranged and widely 
circulated opinions must be infallible. 

And yet what is there to do about it, 
~ when a play on which all the critics have 
turned down their thumbs in one beau- 
tifully simultaneous gesture, seems to 
one the best entertainment of the sea- 
son? There is nothing left but to mut- 
ter sullenly that one may not know any- 
thing about art, but one knows what 
is perfectly great. 

To dispense with some of the “one’s,” 
the case in point is “The Tavern,” pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at his own 
theater. The piece was written origi- 
nally by Miss Cora Dick Gantt, who, 
it is said, intended it in all seriousness 
as a melodrama of the romanticist 
school. And Mr. Cohan has taken that 
melodrama and burlesqued it, unmis- 
takably even as, in “The Royal Vaga- 
bond,” he burlesqued the merry-villager 
comic opera. The result is an evening 
to look back on for the remainder of 
a lifetime. 

One—or at least, this one, which is 
what is usually meant by the person 


employing the word—has long dreamed 
non-Freudian dreams of a_ burlesque, 
built of speeches and situations from 
all the particularly hair-raising produc- 
tions that have gone before; Mr. Cohan 
has built his burlesque of these, and has 
done immeasurably more by adding 
those masterly touches which no other 
living playwright could add. “The Tav- 
ern” has all the immortal lines, from 
“You would not put even a dumb beast 
out on a night like this” to “It was you, 
you black-hearted snake, who made me 
the thing I am to-day.” It has all the 
immortal characters—the vagabond 
stranger, unmistakably a gentleman be- 
neath his patches, courtly of manner 
and swaggering of carriage, talking with 
whimsical philosophy of love and life; 
the half-witted hired man; the sturdy 
innkeeper; the blustering sheriff; His 
Excellency, the Governor; the inces- 
santly swooning, wronged girl—all, all 
are there, the old familiar faces. It 
has all the immortal devices—the pistol 
which only the hero knows is not 
loaded; the tall clock on the stairs, 
which, though its hands remain ever 
stationary, ticks loudly in the more tense 
moments of the action; the howling 
storm, with the lightning politely yield- 
ing precedence to the thunder, and with 
the drenching rain from which all the 
characters emerge comfortably dry. 
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But it has much more, in those twists 
which no one but Mr. Cohan could con- 
ceive and no one but Mr, Cohan would 
dare to carry out. For example, the 
governor and his party wear clothes of 
the period around 1820, while the vaga- 
bond wears a conventional Chauncey Ol- 
cott costume dated about thirty years 
earlier, and the sheriff appears in mod- 
ern Western attire. For instance, the 
wronged woman accuses not merely one 
man, but each male member of the cast, 
in turn, of being her betrayer. For 
added example, the sheriff looms up out 
of the storm carrying a wounded man, 
and later looms up again, carefully bear- 
ing in the same man. 

No, there is no use in trying to report 
it; the typewriter’s touch is too heavy. 
All one can do is to throw awe of the 
newspapers recklessly aside, and pro- 
claim that here is an entertainment sent 
from heaven, via Mr. Cohan. See it 
for yourself, though you must come in 
from Jersey to do so; see Arnold Daly’s 
gorgeous performance of the vaga- 
bond; see Spencer Charters as the hired 
man; see, in short, the whole company, 
under the tutelage of Mr. Cohan, show 
a melodrama how to take a joke. And 
if “The Tavern” is not running by the 
time this comes out, write to your con- 
gressman and demand its immediate re- 
vival. 

Of course, the question arises, what 
does the authoress think of her master- 
piece now that George Cohan has fin- 
ished with it? It is fairly safe to pre- 
dict that, should “The Tavern” not have 
the overwhelming success which it de- 
Serves, the first person to call Mr. 
Cohan’s attention to the fact that she 
told him so, will be Miss Cora Dick 
Gantt. Certainly, the play could have 
received no more ponderous notices if 
it had been presented with all the seri- 
ousness that its loving author thought 
its due; some reviewers complained of 
the antiquity of its lines ; one spoke quite 
harshly of the “injudicious dressing” 


of one of the characters. Oh, well, # 
takes all sorts of people to make a 
world! 

And now, I suppose we have to come 
down to the month’s output of other 
playwrights. How naturally do all 
writers for the stage fall under those 
two headings—George M. Cohan and 
Other Playwrights! 

If married men were never known 
to sway from the object of their legiti- 
mate devotion, it would, no doubt, de- 
tract greatly from the interest of mar- 
ried life, but it would be a big thing for 
the theatergoing public. Think how 
much suffering would have been spared 
the world if no one ever had had to 
sit through a drama dealing with the 
grotesquely clumsy attempts of a hus- 
band to indulge in a little offside diver- 
sion, and the invariably successful ef- 
forts of his wife to convince him that 
his place was in the home. What with 
the paper shortage and the fallibility 
of the human memory, it would be fu- 
tile even to try to compile a list of the 
plays that have been based on this idea. 
Their name is, in a word, legion; the 
name of the latest is, in so many words, 
“Call the Doctor.” 

“Call the Doctor” had the distinction 
of officially opening the Empire Theater 
for the season. It was there produced 
with all his traditional prodigality by 
Mr. Belasco, the David Wark Griffith 
of the spoken drama. A highly trained 
cast, startlingly realistic sunlight effects, 
and stage settings done in unstinted 
chintz can, and inevitably do, accom- 
plish much; yet even they cannot instill 
new life into this comedy. Its author, 
Jean Archibald, tells again the sweet, 
old story of the neglected wife who, 
acting under expert advice, makes her 
husband jealous, and thus brings his 
wandering affections back where they 
belong. The adviser, is in this instance, 
a young lady who makes a specialty of 
that sort of thing, calling herself a doc- 
tor of domestic difficulties ; in this way, 
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um see, you can work back and get 
the title. At the doctor’s instigation, 
the unpopular wife tears out the yoke 
and removes the nether flounce of her 
evening gown, which, naturally, at- 
tracts her husband’s itinerant atten- 
tion. Later, by means of French shoes, 
a curious, purple hat, a very badly simu- 
lated outburst of intoxication, and a 
markedly mediocre rendition of “You’d 
Be Surprised” on the piano, she drives 
him quite wild with renewed love for 
her, and everything ends as expected. 
The trouble is, that the husband’s re- 
born infatuation is a little difficult to ac- 
count for, as is almost always the case 
in such dramas; for the wife was de- 
cidedly more attractive in the first 
place. 

Much of this story is told with a 
brightness of dialogue which is gently 
amusing, though not particularly true to 
life. All the characters speak entirely 
in epigrams during the  sprightlier 
scenes ; it gives rather the effect of their 
reading in rotation from a selection of 
the snappy sayings which fill up space 
at the ends of stories in the more highly 
sexed magazines. However, through 
this correspondence-school sophistica- 
tion there runs a rich vein of hearth- 
side sentiment, which will go big with 
the suburban trade. It is introduced by 
supplying the doctor with a heart in- 
terest of her own, and causing her ad- 
mirer to declaim that she is too fine 
a woman to be working for a living, 
that woman’s only profession is that of 
wife, and a number of such thoughts 
for the day, which used to be so widely 
syndicated back in the days of Queen 
Victoria’s golden jubilee. 

The réle of the doctor is played with 
skillful ease by Janet Beecher, and 
Philip Merivale somehow manages to 
make the part of her suitor an attrac- 
tive one, a feat which may assuredly be 
classed as art. William Morris is the 
husband, while the lady he almost leaves 
home for is played by Jane Houston, 
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who contributes what a euphemist 
would call a remarkable bit of song to 
the second act. Of Charlotte Walker 
as the wife, perhaps the gentlest thing 
to do is to say that she is hopelessly 
out of her element, and to try to forget. 
Fania Marinoff, in the entirely extrane- 
ous role of a Hungarian portrait 
painter, and Rea Martin, as an amus- 
ing maid, complete the costly cast. 

Again the neglected wife receives the 
full glare of the spotlight, this time in 
“The Woman of Bronze,” which Paul 
Kester adapted from the French of 
Henri Kistermaecker. It was Henri 
Kistermaecker, it will doubtless not be 
remembered, who wrote the original 
version of the shell-riddled war drama, 
“Where Poppies Bloom.” 

The wife, in this instance, does not 
resort to the wearing of trick shoes or 
the singing of “You’d Be Surprised ;” 
instead, she sobs and swoons and shouts 
and goes on little better than regard- 
less. However, her husband’s tend- 
encies are much more pronounced than 
are those of the husband in “Call the 
Doctor ;” indeed, in “The Woman of 
Bronze,” things have reached the “No- 
no-my-God-not-that” stage. But then, 
this husband is a sculptor, you see, and 
so his carryings-on are no surprise to 
the audience. 

It would, perhaps, be less interesting 
had this wife pursued the make-him- 
jealous course, but it would have re- 
sulted in a far more restful evening for 
both Margaret Anglin and the audience. 
So recklessly does she hurl herself into 
the rdle that the audience is carried far 
away. The wife’s woes become their - 
woes; they are tortured and harrowed 
and soul-racked right along with her. 
The end of the big scene finds them 
worn and haggard, their faces striped 
with bitter tears. Miss Anglin’s acting 
could receive no prettier compliment; 
given a less vital performance of the 
role, and no audience would care, one 
way or the other, what happened to that~ 
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woman, Indeed, were it to be played 
by any one of a horde of heavily sal- 
aried actresses that flocks to mind, one 
could readily foresee that the specta- 
tors would rise en masse and give three 
rousing cheers for the husband when he 
left with the other woman. As it is, 
not until one is far from the Frazee 
Theater can one divorce the acting from 
the play, and realize what a colossal lot 
of tosh the drama really is. 

John Hajliday is requisitely con- 
temptible as the husband, and Mary 
Fowler is an engaging other woman. In 
fact, the cast is an unusually good one; 
Miss Anglin is admirably supported. 

Next to the play of wifehood tri- 
umphant, the psychic drama is ever dear 
to the hearts of the populace. The most 
recent along this line is “One,” by Ed- 
ward Knoblock, carefully produced at 
the Belasco Theater. The plot concerns 
twin sisters, who have but one soul be- 
tween them. The sisters have, also, but 
one actress between them, for Frances 
Starr, by rapidly changing her costume, 
plays both parts. And it is her sym- 
pathetic performance of the rdles that 
keeps the audience from enjoying a 
a hearty laugh, for without her, the 
play, honorable though its intention may 
be, would come dangerously close to 
burlesque. The sisters are able to com- 
municate with each other, the author ex- 
plains, even though the Atlantic lies be- 
tween them; and one can readily believe 
this, for Miss Starr, when communing 
with whichever sister she is not im- 
personating at the time, employs a tone 
of voice which would easily carry from 
Liverpool to Sandy Hook. The end is, 
as you have guessed, the death of one 
of the sisters, whose half soul is im- 
mediately inherited by the surviving 
twin, giving her the normal quota. 

Mr. Belasco, in a note in the pro- 
gram, announces that “One” is “a play 
of immateriality transmuted into terms 
of the real through the medium of the 
theater.” Well, yes and no. 


Quite a bevy of innocuous little comme 
edies is now in our midst; if you have 
visiting relatives stopping with you, you 
can find any number of suitably im- 
maculate’ plays, to provide diversion for 
them. The foremost of the group is 
Ian Hay’s “Happy-Go-Lucky,” which 
ran in London under the more interest. 
ing title of “Tilly of Bloomsbury ;” the 
management doubtless changed the 
name from the legitimate fear that their 
customers might think Bloomsbury was 
some place reached by the Erie Rail- 
road. The piece itself is only luke- 
warm, but it provides a delightful char- 
acter, delightfully acted by O. P. Heg- 
gie, and it is cleverly interpreted by an 
English company. Mr. A. H. Woods, 
the father of the bedroom farce, has 
for the time being sternly inhibited beds 
and produced “Happy-Go-Lucky” ad- 
mirably, with particular regard to the 
home of a Bloomsbury family. 

“Little Old New York,” by Rida 
Johnson Young, though pretty fairly 
sweet and not a little bit quaint, is saved 
by the humor of Donald Meek and the 
freshness of Genevieve Tobin. It pre- 
sents an amusing series of pictures of 
the New Yerk of 1810, in the days 
when Peter Delmonico was selling sand- 
wiches and Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
getting along nicely with his Staten 
Island ferry; but, as in all such plays, 
local color substitutes for plot. 

“The Guest of Honor,” by William 
Hodge, starring William Hodge, is, as 
is only natural, a typical William 
Hodge play. It is full of simple 
kindliness and homely philosophy 
and nasal utterances, and the action cen- 
ters around a little golden-haired tot— 
one might almost call him a kiddie— 
who goes about asking people, “What 
does Dod do wiv the old moon?” Mr. 
Hodge plays with his accustomed ease, 
even carrying the thing so far as to re- 
peat many of his lines with his eyes 
shut; and in a pretty spirit of rec- 
iprocity, many members of the audi- 
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In Broadway Playhouses 


ence sit through most of the play with 
their eyes shut. 

“Welcome Stranger,” the new Aaron 
Hoffman comedy at the Cohan and Har- 
ris, is heroically rescued from dullness 
by the work of George Sidney, in the 
role of the Semitic shopkeeper who sets 
up business in a New England town, 
and conquers its long-standing race 
prejudice in three acts. It is one of 
those shows where everybody is mean 
and narrow in the first act, and rich 
and broad-minded in the last; and the 
usual hokum is invoked in the transition. 
Were it not for the wholly delightful 
performance of Mr, Sidney’s, and the 
fact that any pro-Jewish play is always 
lavishly patronized by the patriotic local 
audiences, ‘Welcome, Stranger’ would 
have a decidedly thin time of it. 

There are much pleasanter things to 
say of “The Bad Man,” at the Comedy 
Theater. Porter Emerson Browne’s 
comedy of a benevolent Mexican bandit 
offers an evening of continuous amuse- 
ment, thanks no more to Mr. Browne 
than to Holbrook Blinn, who plays the 
title role. The sincerest tribute which 
can be paid it is that even the loud re- 
volver shots, necessitated by the action, 
cannot spoil the evening; only those 
who, like the present writer, are con- 
genitally gun shy, can appreciate the full 
force of this compliment. 


The new “Greenwich Village Follies” 
are a curious compound of beautiful 
stage pictures and blood-curdling com- 
edy scenes. Unfortunately, the former 
do not make up for the latter. Not 
even the gorgeous “Song of the Samo- 
var” number can compensate one for the 
imitations rendered by Venita Gould, 
or the charming ballet of perfume for 
the vaudeville specialties done by Syl- 
via Clark. There is Margaret Severn’s 
exquisite dancing, but then there is the 
act loudly done by the team of Myers 
and Hanford; there is the charming 
valentine song, but, again, there is Frank 
Crumit. True, Savoy and Brennen are 
present, yet somehow they seem a shade 
less funny than of yore. Perhaps the 
greatest comedy effect of the evening is 
achieved by the lyricist who rhymes 
“comedy” with “artistry,” and “piano” 
with “Katzenjammer.” Mr. John Mur- 
ray Anderson, who planned and staged 
the production, has devised an enchant- 
ing entertainment, speaking entirely 
from the optical standpoint. But to at- 
tend the “Greenwich Village Follies” is 
to realize anew how rare and how 
blessed is good comedy. 

Which brings us right back to the 
place we started, and forces us to 
repeat with redoubled emphasis that 
“The Tavern” is the event of the 
year. 


wrong,”’ reassuring. They 


There’s something about getting back to “the old 
crowd” that’s comforting and even when things are ‘‘dead 
know you and 
Charles Hanson Towne has written a good tale for AINSLEE’S 
with real New York atmosphere. Watch for ‘“‘The Old Crowd.”’ 
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| Talks With 


UDGING from the letters which we 
receive daily, asking for more of 
this author, more of this kind of story, 
we feel that A1nsLEe’s has created a de- 
mand for the very best there is in story- 
telling. With the coming of fall and 
winter, when evenings are longer and 
less cumbered by frivolous indulgence, 
the taste for reading becomes more 
acute, more discerning, less haphazard. 
You are demanding “meat,” and we 
know it, and we have, therefore, in prep- 
aration some of the best and strongest 
numbers of AINSLEE’s yet. Take, for 
instance, the January number. It is the 
special holiday number, devoted to 
Christmas, and there are in it stories 
unique not only for their authorship, 
but for their substance. 


ALKED ABOUT,” the complete 
novelette, is by Katharine Hill, and 
it has all the verve and charm that this 
author’s work has inevitably. Beatrice 
Cowdrey, a young daughter of the rich, 
has always done as she pleases, with re- 
gard for neither form nor favor. And, 
quite naturally, she has been “talked 
about.” After many not very soul-sear- 
ing love affairs she marks for conquest 
the scion of an old and honorable and 
affluent house. Man-fashion, he likes 
her glamour. But he sees in marrying 
her an element of risk. Is the game for 
him worth the candle? Read ‘Talked 
About” and find out for yourself. 


[DEALS, somehow, have a way of get- 


ting in the way of love affairs. They 
assert themselves just when they might 
more comfortably be forgotten. One 
may ride over them, of course, but the 
going thereafter is apt to be rather un- 
even. Margaret Pedler, the well-known 
English writer, has written a charming 


tale with a Christmas setting around 
this question and the love of two women 
for one man. You'll be interested in 
the ways they loved him, and “Akin 
to Love” in the January AINSLEE’s will 
tell you. 


MARE VAN VORST’S next tale in 

the series about a certain society 
group on Long Island has, opportunely, 
a gay Christmas setting as well as a 
captivating heroine, a romantic hero, 
and—“another. woman.” “The Girl 
Who Was Staying in the House” is ar- 
resting from the first paragraph. You'll 
like the girl and you won't, curiously, 
dislike “the other woman.” “There’s 
Corn in Egypt” is the intriguing title 
of Achmed Abdullah’s contribution to 
the January AINsLee’s. Nightly they 
played cards together, two New York 
clubmen, and they won and lost, each 
with good sportsmanship. But some- 
where in the past there had been a 
woman, and because one had lost and 
the other had won that particular game, - 
we have a story absorbing in its inter- 
est. Margaret Belle Houston has a 
bright and lively Christmas tale with a 
Western flavor in the holiday number 
of Arnstee’s called “The Coming of 
Silky.” Also, Gene Markey’s next 
“Monty Sims” tale, called “The Crazy 
Man,” and quite as laugh-provoking as 
the “Monty” story in this issue, will 
appear next time. 


THESE are but a few of the out- 

standingly good stories in the Jan- 
uary AINsLEE’s. There are others. 
And, besides, there is a quantity of dis- 
tinctive verse by well-known poets. 
This number of Arnstee’s will be in 
demand. Be assured of your copy by 
placing your order now. 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 


HOUSANDS of women’s hearts will be 

gladdened Xmas morning by the gift of 
BEE-VAC Electric Cleaner. If you 
want to see real happiness on “friend wife’s 
face, get her a BEE-VAC. 


250,000 Sold Without Advertising 


Up to a few months ago not a penny was spent 
in advertising to the public. The BEE WAC 
sold on merit. You, too, will appreciate 
BEE-VAC superiority. 


Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate 


Try it personally—note how light it is—a 
child can carry it anywhere, and use it, too. The 
BEE-VAC develops more suction than the average elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner—its gear-driven, reverse-revolving 
brush loosens imbedded dirt and picks up hairs, threads, 
ravelings, paper scraps, etc. 

The BEE-VAC is sold at an extraordinarily low price 
by responsible dealers everywhere. 


Let us send you descriptive literature and tell you 
where to see BEE-VAC demonstrated. 


BIRTMAN FLECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


648 West Lake Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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DO YOU LIKE 10 pun 


Containing compiete We on" not giv 
of the origin ~ you answer this oa. hor will we clai 
and history of "that make you in a week But if yous 

nis' 


anc et exp 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF, CARTOON 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, 


Girls! Girls! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


BUESCHER BARD. Toa: Soap and Ointment tactear dandruff angitching,e | 


WHITING-ADAMS 
TOILET BRUSHES 
BATH BRUSHES ~Detachable Handles 


‘The Cleanliness next to Godliness kind of brushes. ; 
Should be used everyene: | 


Repenreting comforting! 


JOHN L. WHITING -J.1. ADAMS MS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brash Manufacturers for Over IK0 Years and the Largest in the World. 
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Kodak you go. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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She Played to Lose! 

This woman—so soft—so lovely—so es ay in every 
detail—so out of place in that wild gambling hell—this 
woman played to lose. Across the “0 Ng tables her 
long white hands pushed the crackling bills. One after 
another the yellow backed hundred-dollar bills passed from 
her golden bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 


How she got there—why she was there—how she got 
away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale with not one 
mystery, but three—and it has been told by to-day's 
master of detective mystery— 


He is the detective genius of our He 
taken science—science that a tor = 


detective fietion. the ‘smallest 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watch- 
ing his Craig Kennedy—marveling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. Such plots—such suspense—with real, 
vivid people moving through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled whole nations by 
their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
joned wild tales of mystery. 
old-fashioned—out of date 
variety—the weird excitement 
REEVE’S tales. 


FREE—POE 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we 
will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s mas- 
terpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve 

of the most fearful murder mysteries of the 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found 
the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

This is wonderful combination. 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientitic 
detective stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe FREE. 


se m 
infinite 
of ArtTHuR B. 


Here are two 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
volumes. Also send me, Ahomtutely free, the set of Edgar Allan 
Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, 
pI both sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise 
md $3.50 within 5 days, and $3 a month for 12 months. 


St.&Sm.Comb.12-20 


Please mention this magazine 


your digestion 
vorite- foods. without Tear @ 
Indigestion 
Flatulence 
Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Dia: 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost ins 
felief. Large 60c 


GET BIG BUSH 
tbrougb 


four and De Laxe six. Don’twait. Write today 
Sush MOTOR CO., Chinas. Bush 


Make $10 to $30 per day at 
VULCANIZING 


with Anderson Steam Vulcanizers. Better tir 

repairing and retreading at one-tenth the usual 
cost. Big profits for 
thousands of owners. 

We not only supply the 
Anderson Steam Vulcan 
izer and Anderson Re 
treader, but we teach you 
how to use them, and bow 
to build up a_ successful 
business in your towl, 
with little capital, 

There are Anders 
Schools of Vulcanizing ia 
33. states. There's prob 
ably one near you. Write 
and we will tell you all 
about it. 

The course requires five 
to ten days and 
$35.00, If you buy @ 
Anderson Vulcanizer the 

course does not cost you a cent and in addition 
we pay $5.00 per day expense money becatse We 
sell the work you do while teaching you. 

n't miss this opportunity. Write today. 


Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Company 
104 Williams Building, Indianapolis, and., U. 5.4 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


thanks to the I.C.S., I’m ready for it!” 


happy, prosperous homes because they let the | 
International Correspondence Schools prepare | 
them in spare hours for bigger work and better | 
pay. 
Why don’t you study some one thing and 

get ready for a real job, at a salary that will 
give your wife and children the things you ! 
would like them to have? 1 


You can do it! Pick the position you want 
in the work you like best and the I.C.S. will l 
prepare you for it right in your own home, | 
in your spare time—you need not lose a day | 
or a dollar from your present occupation, 1 
Yes, you can do it! More than two million 
have done it in the last thirty years. More than | 
130,000 are doing it right now. Without cost, 
without obligation, find out how you can join | 
them. Mark and mail this coupon! | 


eek, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and doubled my salary! Now we 
can have the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own home, a 
maid for you, Nell, and no more worrying about the cost of living! 


“The president called me in today and told me. He said he picked me for 
promotion three months ago when he learned I was studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance has come—and 


without 


lectric end Reliwaye 
tlectric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 
lelephone 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Drafteman 
ARCHITECT 


Name. 


Thousands of men now know the joy of | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


, SCRANTON, PA. 
tion, or in the subject’ x wed 
LEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 


Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainmas 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMERT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 


apher and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Auto Repsiring | 
AGRICULTURE Freach 
Poaltry Italian 


a: 


Street 
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City 


State 
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Deformities 


of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of age, 
who -uffered for many years and 
was absolutely helpless, found re- 
lief. Aman who was helpless, un- 
able to rise from his chair, was 
riding horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, para- 
lyzed, was playing about the house 
after we Philo Burt Appliance 
- weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 40, 000 & cases the past 19 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in your own 
case. There is no reason why you should 
not accept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic and easily 
adjusted the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 

ery sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owes it to him- 
self to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 


Send For Our Free Book 


If you will describe the case it 
will aid usin giving you definite 
information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


106 X Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


“DANDERINE” 


Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 

A few cents buys “Danderine.” After an appii- 


| cation of “Danderine” you can not find a fallen bair 
| or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 
| vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


Buy Your Xmas 
Gifts ow 


No Money 
Down 


Soih send your name and 


for our 128-p; 
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8% Yearly Dividend 
You are guaranteed an 8% 
increase in value on all 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


tiame and add 
jo obligation. Beautiful Xmas 
B comes free by return mail. 
all about the. Lyon 
Account’ Plan. See this great coliec- 
tion of jewelry mon Dow. 


Send your name today to Dept. 9-3 


Send 
now. 


TABLETS 
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Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(JE he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size MK Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


emedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 


™ Write for f Free Samples 


| T 
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| | 
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| 
\ $120.00 | 
| 
Millions of dollars worth o | 
jewelry from which to choose 
Vi your Xmas gifts. Yourselection 
\ sent on your simple request, 
without a my down, If you 
don’t think the biggest 
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127.50 it back at expense. 
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ET quick relief from constipation. 


They work | Takean Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 


B® you will be “freed.” Quick and gentle 

lI in action—and absolutely sure. You never 
natura Ly im have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store 


and form | or send for free sample today. 
no habit 


At the 10,000 


Stores only | 
8 for 10 € 
14 for 15¢ 
60 for 


FREE SAMPLE 


E want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mai! 
will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 
and gentlest-acting laxative youhaveever used. Boston, Mass. 
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You Lie!’ 

ERE in this one-horse town—at pgs | stood 
before the judge—arrested-—she an heiress, 
promised to a big politician—he, the man beside 

her, not her fiance —— of 
Why did they lie? Why did they hide their true names? 
Find out the amazing sentence the judge pronounced 


upon them. The startling outcome of it all makes a big 
story. Readit. It's told by 


(First Uniform Edition). 

Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert—a lone- 
some island in the Pacific, or the deep mystery of a London 
fog—Davis always had a breathless story to tell. He knew 
that Romance was not dead. No man ever knew so many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. No man ever visited so 
many strange lands or saw so many wars in so 
many different places. He was at the Boer War 
—he was in Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japanese 
War—he was in Mexico—he was in the Great 
War. More than ever before Americans love him. 
His heart flamed against cruelty and injustice— 
he typifies the spirit with which America went 
to war. 


FRE Gouverneur Morris 


4 Volumes 


No more thoroughly American writer lives to- 
day than Gouverneur Morris. Brilliant men— 
vividly beautiful women—live in his pages. That 
is because he himseif has lived for years among 
New York's richest, gayest, most fashionable set. 

If you want to know the spirit of costly lux- 
ury in which certain well-known people live— 
their colorful adventures in passion and romance 
—then Gouverneur Morris is for you. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


\¢ fr ai? You must act quickly. How 
ii- j | long you can have these books 

= > at the present low price we do 
not know—the cost of paper and 
cloth is going higher every day. 
When the present edition runs 
out we will have to add the ex- 
tra cost of paper to the price, 
Make sure of your splendid set 
at the little price. Mail th 
coupon today. Forget the 
monotony—the dullness of 
everyday life. Go with him into 
the land of romance. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
Gouverneur Morris, in 4 volumes. If these books are not satisfac- 
tory I will return both sets, within 10 days. at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 13 
months. For cash deduct 10%. 


Smith's 12-'20 


Please mention this magazine 


Relief from irritating coughs and 
colds and sore scratchy throats is 
only an arm’s length away when 
Piso’s is kept on your shelf, 
Piso’s today, then you will haye 
it always handy as a protection, 
Good for young and old. It cop. 
tains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 


Best Laxative for Men, | 
Women and Children. | 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores. 
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A Big Raise in Salary! 
Is Very Easy to Get, If You Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who have doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a pull? 

Don’t you think it. When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he 
does, there is no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and 
knowing what to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You Were a Kid We Will Show You How 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first | Without loss to you of a single working hour 
time? You thought that you would never We can show you a sure way to success and 
learn and then—all of a sudden you knew 
how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch a 

if you know how.” It’s that way with most because of our help — we want bag help you. 
things, and getting a job with big money is Make check on the coupor against the job you want 


7 and we will help you to get it. Write or print your 
no exception to the rule, if you know how. _ name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. G-84 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, VU. S. A. = 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Dept. G-84: Chicago, U.S. A. 
I want job checked — tell me how to get it. 
....Building to $10,000 ‘Mechanical ,000 to $10,000 
....Automobile Engineer..... ,000 to $10,000 .... Shop Superintendent. . . $3,000 to $7,000 
... Automobile Repairman... «+.-$2,500 to $4,000 Manager. 
....Civil Engineer............ «++-$5,000 to $15,000 .... Steam Engineer...... 
... Structural Engineer............... ,000 to $10,000 .-.-Foreman’s 
....Business Manager....... ,000 to $15,000 
...-Certified Public Accountant. ......$7,000 to $15,000 ...- Sanitary Engineer. $5,000 
....Accountant and Auditor..... $2,500 to $7,000 .... Telephone Engineer. ... 
....Draftsman_and Designer .. .$2,500 to $4,000 Engineer... $2, 
-...Blectrical $4,000 to $10,000 High, Se In two 
-»-General In one year ce $3,000 to $10,000 
| 
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Ten Months to Pay 
Royal Way from 
Don’t worry about the ready Factory 


money. Buy her a Diamond raNX. 
now and pay only 20% downand Send No 
balance in ten equal month] aN 
payments. No money in on Money 
vance. Make first paymentonly 
when article is accepted. 
n oad. 
Guaranteed 


Perfect cut, brilliant, blue-white 
stones—every one covered with 
an iron-clad guarantee and an 
exchange privilege at full pur- 
chase price. You can’t go wrong 
on a Royal Diamond. “If it’s a 
Royal, it’s a Gem.” 


Send for Free New Catalog large pockets 
( Edition 226) stiteh- 

Toavoid the Christmas rush, write r on 
y. Ask for 96 page catalog — shrunk. ro 

No, 226, It describes and illus- } 

trates our many wonderful values YY” 

and beautiful Gifts in Diamond 

Watches, Jewelry, Ivory and 

Silverware, etc. 

Tells exactly how = only $3.69 plus 

to get our easy, postage after arrival. Then try them on. If not pleased, pe. 

cheerful credit... turn at our expense; your money returned at once Order 

Make her happy by number FS262. State size. Specify gray or blue, Only 

with © **Royal”® two shirts to a customer on this special offer. 


Dept. FS: 
Diamond ‘for Ce Warewell Company 552, 
erty Bonds ac- 
cepted. 


10% discount al 
lowed for cash. 


Illustrations in this advertisement 
are reduced in size about one half. 


"ROYAL waren 
ESTABLISHED 


35 Maiden Lane ~New York 


Make Her (iristmas’ H FLANNEL 
With DIAMOND SHIRTS $3.69 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


La Rose’s Eyebright is a scientific, harm- 
less preparation that should be on the 
dressing table of every man and woman, 
It will brighten and refresh the most 
tired and irritated eyes, bringing back the 
sparkle and _ fascination that bright, 
healthy eyes alone possess. 


Give Your Eyes a Chance to 
Be Beautiful! 


Nature intended your eyes to be clear 
and beautiful. They are the “windows 
of the soul.” But very few people are 
wise enough to give their eyes the at- 
tention they demand. That, more than 
any other reason, is why twenty million 

. lasses for many years to come by keeping 

YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE cone eyes clean and clear with La Rose’s 

A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers “Eyebright.”. An absolutely harmless and 


scientific preparation made purposely for 
TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER tired and irritated eyes. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cts. Address, Send Today for Bottle 
‘oller Co Station City Send $1.00 for a bottle of “Eyebright.” 
Turko R Box 38, H, New York Use it five days. At the end of that time 
you will find your eyes have been magically 
T 9 ™ better and they will feel better. ey 
BOUND VOLI MES of SMITH’s MAGA do not we want you to send back the re- 


mainder of the bottle and we will cheer- 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. fully and immediately refund your money. 


Address Subscription Department, STREET & This is our guarantee that you must Be 


satisfied. 


SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


Please mention this magazine answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY 


WITHOUT JOBBER’S, 
RETAILER’S OR STORE’S 
. COSTS AND PROFITS 
Sa, BEING ADDED TO PRICE, 
' THUS SAVING YOU 

AT LEAST 30% 


Our capacity at pres- 
ent is 3,000 pairs per 

~ day, producing only 
one type and one style of product, which 
allows efficient buying, operating and 
distributing. We know our own prod- 
uct and take no risk in inviting you to 
send it back if you don’t like it. Dark 
Mahogany Leather, Goodyear Welt Sole 
of Heavy Natural Grain Oak, Extra Quality 
Heavy Duck Lining, W ingfoot Rubber Heel. 

COMFORTABLE anp SHAPELY 


A postal stating size and width brings you a pair 

direct from our Brockton factory for your in- 

$7,00 spection, without any obligations. 
e— Postpaid. 


THE “ONE” SHOE CO. 


FREE 
Just to advertise our 
ver known. We will send absolute! 
free this f Ting. set with a 1-2 
Hawaiia 
Dos, tage 


refunded, Only 
away. Send no money. Answer 
auick Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO _ 


Stammer? 


secured by simple at home. success 
under cash bond. Write for free book, PERFECT 
force. TE, Studio 9859, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, III. 


After 40? 


booklet for those near or 
concerns a simple, drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
loctor’s care. It has delighted thousands, is pre- 
scribed by hundreds of physicians, chiropractors, 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc. Used and in- 
dorsed by intelligent laymen all over the world. Not 
a book about | t truth. 
Just say: Send me, free of all 


“PROSTATOLOG 


essed in spirit; if backache, sciatica, or 

eet annoy you; if nerves are gone, if bladder 

ode and disturbed slumber undermine your 

alth, you will bless this book. Do it before you 
forget where you saw this notice. 


ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 


33-B, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio 


MONTHS TO PAY 
SS ili 


Xmas Gifts 
On Credit 
At Cash Prices 
Every article shown a 
cpecial value, every dia- 
mond genuine, blue-white 
perfect cut. Your choice 
ON APPROVAL. NO 
MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay 
one-fifth after examina- 
tion, balance inten pay- 
ments. SWEET’S Policy: 
You must be satisfied or 
no sale. PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN: 714% yearly in- 
crease in exchange value 
on our diamonds. 
Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalogue Free 


Send for catalogue of precious 
gems, jewelry, watches, gifts, 
etc. The lowest prices—ths 
highest quality. Ten months 

on Ad. 


Copwrighted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


em I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My in 

Drums restored hearin, 

and will do it for 
‘annot be seen w worn. "eGective when 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. put is 
Are “Unseen 


easy to take out. Are 

Write for Booklet and my alt 3 
it of how I recovered my hearing. 

A. O. LEONARD 

70 Sth Avenue - «+ New York Cig 


Try This Gas Saving Test 


As your old gas mantles ? 
break, put on Indestructi- 
ble Usalyte or Lotolyt 
Mantles and watch your 
gas billsgodown. They are 
unbreakable and save one- 
third the gas besides. 


expensive. 
etatement 


Suite 98 


Gas Mantles 


REMEMBER nO SueSsTITUTE 


Gas 
n the Di 


J.LROBIN GSONS Inc. 

Murphy, 
of price. Manufacturer. of the Wonderful 


Uselyte Gas 
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"9 Yj 


So perfect—sb dazzling—so ex- 
actly like a high-priced a 
this beautiful LIZNITE GEM 
that it is next to | 
the difference. It withstands fire, 
acid and file tests the same as the 
finest diamond. Get it today and 
be the envy of your friends. 

The No. 1 Ring, above, is full 
carat weight genuine 

GEM, extra heavy, handsomely 

engraved, solid gold ring. Mount- 


ing is white gold il id 
is white gold top, yellow ‘u cara genuin 
shank. Priced at $21.50. And LIZNITE wold 


not a penny until the ring arrives. 


SEE IT AND WEAR IT AT OUR RISK 


This ring or any one of the four 
others shown here sent immediately 
on request. The sparkling pure white 
beauty of genuine LIZNITE GEMS 
and the exquisite, guaranteed solid 
gold mountings of these rings sur- 
pass anything of the kind you have 
ever before seen or read about. See 
for yourself and be convinced. 


10 DAYS IN WHICH TO DECIDE 


top, sha Bend 
engraved. $17 


The attached Coupon—a tetter—or . 8. iSolid Gold, Flat 


card brings the ring today. 
now while you think of it, send us 
your name and address. The Return 
Mail will bring you whichever one 
of these LIZNITE GEM RINGS you 
select. No other gift you can make 
yourself or friend will mean half 


so much 
sone Size TERMS ON ALL Liz- 
NITE GEM RINGS 
$4.50 when nee 


sure the 
iength of a strip 
arrives. $3. 
Monthly unt 


of paper that 
balance is paid. 


E GEM. Only $15. 


just passes over 
the second joint 


No. 


of finger on Your money 
which you want cheerfully re- Wo, Solid Ge ld Tooth 
to wear he funded any time Beicher Ring, hand m: 


ring. Be sure inside of 10 mounting set with 
to include this days if you re- 
measure, turn the ring. 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
128 A. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


full caret Seay ko 
GEM. -50. 


MALL THIS 
The Gem Company, Dept. 230 


Fite send. me id on your 10 DAY 
INSPECTION LAN Ring No 


tall 
six prong hand 


Priced at 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Do You Like Detective 
and Mystery Stories? 


Colonel Roosevelt said: 


I did a lot of reading. I particularly 
enjoyed half a dozen rattling good 
detective stories. 


President Wilson ts quoted 
as saying: 
There are blessed intervals when J] 
forget, by one means or another, that I 
am the President of the United States, 
One means by which I forget is to 
get a rattling good detective story, get 
after some imaginary offender, and 
chase him all over. 


Doctor Frank Crane said in 
a recent edttortal: 
It was a regular detective story, and 
I adore detective stories with all the 
fervor I have left in me to ferve. My 


favorite magazine is a red and yellow ~ 


one called the Detective Story 
Magazine. 


If You Do Like Detective 
and Mystery Stories why 
not read the magazine that 
makes a specialty of them, 
the only magazine of its kind. 
It prints the very best 
detective and mystery stories 
by the very best authors. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 


Issued Every Saturday. 15¢ a Copy 
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Most Popular Diamond Rings 


We offer exceptional values in Diamond Rings, Solitaires 
Clusters, late: st plain fancy engraved mount- 
ings. The ems, set in White, Green 
Bellow Solid Gold. ‘Featured in Catalog. Special at 


IT TERMS on purchases of $5 or over,one-fifth down, 
CRED balance in Chr equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Sead For Christmas Catalog 


t, most convenient way to make hendoome, worth- 
B aot is tosend for our Catalog, make selections in 
the quietof yourown home, and have as many artic’! s 
you wish rged in one account. We prepay shipping 
Satisfaction guaranteed or refun 
Sendfor Catalog Today. Liberty Bo pted. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. 6222 100 to 308 N. State Chicago, Il. 
Gstablished 1853) STORES IN LEADING CI | 


Sen 


a Penn 


pers stating size and width—that’s all. 
e’ll send the shoes promptly. We want yo' 
see these shoes at our risk, 


y 


Our special bargain price is 
maly $3.98 per pair while they last. 


ourexpense, You won't be out 
cent and we take all the risk, 


oe bargain, 

id back goes your money. 

obligation, ae risk to you. But 
a send at once to be sure of 


return them 


No 


- EN Just you wale like this soon ome 
our 


are to give size and width 


them 
and order by No, 


tisfactory. 
sale on. Get your order in the mail today. 


n & Co, Dept. 7264 Chicago 
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ABetterJob Will Bring IttoYou 


There ares far more good jobs than there are men qualified to 

git them. You want to get ahead—you want to be a som: ebody. 
‘ou want a bigger income — more pleasing surroundings 

more latitude to grow. You can have these things. We will 


help you get them. 
There Is a Job For [What This Man 
Has Done You, 


You with “Big Money 


You can qualify for it in your spare 

e. No need to give up your present 
work. A fewofthe hours you now waste 
will, if spent in study of any one of our 
courses, fit you to take on a real job 
and hold it down. There is nothing 
reasonable you can’t accomplish if you 
make up your mind to win and 


Make Your Idle Hours Count 


Our courses are planned and super- 
vised by leading elucetore— men who 
know the subj pt they are teaching 
and how to tell you about it in plain, 
understandable English. Under their 
direction it is simple—easy to master. 

us send you, free, copy of our latest bulletin. Fill out the coupon 
below, mark the course or courses that interest you, mail it to us today, 
Make this start now. You'll never regret it. Every day you put it ‘of 
takes just that much away from a splendid future, 


‘hoo! bas 
‘or me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Albert 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 


| Dept. G 84, 
1 American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G- 84, Chicago, IIL. 
Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. 
Architect. 
$5,000 to $15,000 
$5,900 to $10,000 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U. 8. A. 


4 


Saperintandent: 


Employment Manager 
$4, to $10,000 
Steam 


$2,000 to $4,000 
Oreman 


$2,000 to $4,000 
Photoplay Writer. 

#2. $10,000 
.- Sanitary Engi 
000 to to 85,000 
Accountant and Telephone Engi 
Draftsman ‘Designer 

500 to $4,000 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
For Christmas Gifts Willd, 
at | Up RSNA 
. 
| 
Too, Can Do 
Bronx, New York 
Gentlemen: When first 
I heard of a 
ence course | smiled, but 
Il may truthfully say 1 
would rather takeacourse 
them, try them and then decide 3 
towhetheror not you wish to keep 
. 
peason 6 greatest Vvaiue, e send 
hem to you, nota cent in advance, go 
bis thebiggest shoe bargain youcan tag 
tanywhere, send the shoes beck 
bi $2,500 to 84,000 
Made of genuine Has .... Structural Engineer. | 
popular heel. Best work- | 
went on arrival. If you dont | 
$4,000 to $10, n_ two years. 
oles —re- = General Education. «Fire Insurance E 
a-Morto | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Deans have just the necessary menthol to make 
breathing easy — relieve irritation. Nose and 
throat specialists use menthol as a healing 
agent. Deans are as carefully compounded as 
a prescription. Instant relief. Pleasant, safe, 
sure. At your nearest dealer. 


MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


= enn poe ou with the MORLEY 
NEL” ’ Itis invisible, weight- 
inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to Gee ore whee glasses are to 
the e: rite for Free Booklet 
testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
cribes causes of deafness; 

tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 


one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila, 


4 


USA THE TE 


AT TWiST OF the extra. 


the Fall and Winter morni 
= Ad, early rising a 

Your room is fi wit! 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 

Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick ang # 
one means of using pA, for heating purposes, 
It will pay for itself a times over, the first | 
season, by the coal it saves, 

eit two styles: for heating only 

new and exclus- 
ive in-built mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 


For heating only, $1.78 
For heating lighting 


JLROBINE 


130%. and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


At Home Quickly and Easily 


Interesting and attractive Positions— 
either at sea or on land—with wb 
stantial salaries, for men and womelll 

trained as Wireless 


plus Room, Board, and Laundy 
which means a total of $200 « 
} more a month, One of our recent 
is getting $6,000a 
et in line tL a big position aff 
a rik salary! Let us he 
ELESS INSTR 


IN! 
FREE TO STU 
DENT. Write for this 
book, of 


OO 


OOY 
¢ 


35x45 11.80 


‘TIRE PRICES CUT 
6000 


free Tubes are guaranteed trest stock. 


MILES 


GUARANTEE 


Size Tires Tubes 
36x4}4 $12.00 $3.40 


3.15 | 37x68 


8 sre for each tire and $1 for each tube ordered, balance 
res subjest fo examination. State’ whether 
desired. ll same 


price. 


# 
fj 
| 
ME 
Get the Drop 
= on that Cough | 
ty 
| no interior Substitutes. 
j 
\ 
LEARN WIRELES 
\ 
q 
. 
NATIONAL RADIO INSITE 
Dept. 402, Washingt, D.( 
fray with troubles, ‘Our Aires cannot be compar with ordinary de 
| fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputation and due t fact the 
3 time or money to make our tires excel in 
oe j | Coast to Coast. Ask your banker about us. 
< Size Tires Tubes | Size ires ubes 
726 «220 | 2.06) 13.00 3.60 | 
32x34 7.50 2.26 3.00 | 36x5 13.26 3.70 
31x4 3.75 
Sen 
B25 
NATIONAL GOOD-WEAR TIRE CO., 1113 Washington Bivd., Dept.245, CHICAGO 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ 


ing 
* For Headache Insist upon a 
= Pain, Colds **Bayer package,’” 
Neuralgia which contains 
Toothache safe, proper 
Earache Directions. 
Lumbago Proved safe by 
Rheumatism millions, 


“Bayer” introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin ja the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M of Salicylicaciad 


Quickly and thoroughly; \NO| 


4 
“The Master Key’’ (sent on request) | 


America’s greatest waltz writer and 
composer shows you how to become a 
skilled piano and organ player in your 
y own home, by a new, simple, efficient, 
if, highly e ndorsed and inexpensive method. 
ZARN ALL the SCIENCE and TRICKS of 
and RAG-TIME effects. 
PUPIL, you are ambitious or it’ 
or discoura ed and 
STERY enabling 
ulty reach the "HIG ST PIN- 
St CESS” send for our 


cal S here the principle of this new 
method, but * ‘The Master Key Booklet” tells all 
about it in complete detail. No other method ever 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 
oe —l w HY and HOW to become an expert piano player 
fitment nished free. iplomas given. Send for **The 
Key’’ today—-NOW 


CONSERVATORY 
1431 Broadw. . Suite 400 Rew'vors York City 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 


ic Ai 
Binds and Send No Money y 


de ine cut 
draws the broken parts enough to int 
together as you would a with the pes ing, you of 
broken limb. No salves. friends con from a diamond send it back and we will 


No lies. Durable, chea: you decide to keep it; merely y send a'month 
on te prove dei be delight ally with tha wonder‘ nam Wrlte 
Protected by U. J. pat- pat- special in 
4812, 
re blankganailed free Send Rosebrite Diamond Conguay 
mame ang address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212 D State $t., Marshall, Mich. 
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Send your name and we will send youa Rosebrite pre 
paid to your home free for days wear. This 
wonderful new gem has all the sparkling fire and daz- 
sling beauty of the finest genuine diamonds. Out and 
| polished, absolutely flawless, just likethe most costly dia- 
monds. It’s diamond-like brilliancy lasts forever. Even 
#, 
\ 


_ ADVERTISING SECTION 


Finger Print 
Detectives Wanted 


EN are wanted by the govern- 
ment, police departments, corporations, 


banks, institutions and individuals— 
these men must be trained Finger Print Men 
—men who have made this work a profession. 


Big Salaries 


and big rewards go to these experts because 
they solve mysteries that baffle the most ex- 
perienced ordinary detectives. The finger print 
clew is one that cannot fail because no two 
people in the whole world make the same mark. 


You Can Succeed 


in mastering this fascinating, big money- 
making profession by studying in your spare 
time at home. Common school education is 
all you need. A brilliant career is before you. 
Finger Print Experts travel everywhere, see 
the country, live in the best hotels and have 
all expenses paid. There is a crying need for 
such men right now. This profession is not 
crowded. Get started at once—right now— 
and be one of the big men in the field. Get 
our free book today. 


Mail the Coupon 
Right NOW! 


Fill in this coupon and mail it right now. This 
may be the big opportunity of your life, so 
don’t waste another minute. When you 
send the coupon we will send you our 


Free Finger Print Book 


Tells you all about finger prints—the big 
opportunities in this profession, and every- 
thing you want to know about it. Send the 
coupon now. 


University of Applied Science _ 
"Desk 1829, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Please send me Free Book on Finger Prints and full 
information about your course of study. 


| 


Only 25c the copy, but a greg 


Ask your dealer for 


ROPLE 
Favorite 
Magazine 


pleasure and a big surprise! 


you to buy us 
Write Te Today you 
Hareid Lechmen © Go., ‘So. Peoria St., 


R137 


Dazzling, 
white 


diamond in 
uisite | 4K 
Gold Ring. Looks 


rgain. Gift case tree. 


BARGAIN OF fa LIFETIME! Guaranteed 
perfect time 


adjusted, 
ys Sold on 30 
SEND ORDER FOR W137 | Days’ Free Triat 


14K SOLID GOLD 5,,,, $] 5.00 


SEND FOR NEW BARGAIN CATALOG Full of surprise 


ds, bargain book 
wil aw up Thowsande o or: selections shows. 
B. GUTTER & SONS, 172 Nassau St. Division 137, NewYork AI 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NY one of Camels many points of absolute superiority makes 


them a delight to the most fastidious cigarette smoker! 
But, consider a// that Camels pass you: — 


Unequalled quality — a really wonderful blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—a flavor as distinctive 
and refreshing as it is appetizing—smooth mellow mildness 


never before attained in a cigarette—freedom from any unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor! 


And, when you compare Camels with any cigarette in the 


world at any price, you will note that Camels never tire your 
taste, no matter how liberally you smoke! 


Camels are sold everywhere in sci- 
entifically sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Salem, North Carolina 


) 
CGF 
& 
up all that 
Set 
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Ve’ll 
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b of thew 
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= 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


IF | CAN PUT 
INTO YOUR HANDS 
THIS BOOK ON 


Is Your Wife Proud of You? 


Does she look upon you in admiration as her ideal physically 
and mentally? Does she compare you with other men and see in 
you the noblest of them all? Or does she see in you a frail, 
hesitating, discouraged individual for whom she is sorry—a weak- 
ling she has to jolly and coax and prod to go to work and make 


a man of himself? Are you languid, tired out, disinclined to go 


out into the world and make a fight for a place for yourself and 


family? Are you afraid to go into social circles where both sexes 


mingle and enjoy themselves? Or are you a croaker and a grouchy, 
grumpy clod whom nobody wants around? 


Are You to Blame? 


You may not be wholly to blame for being dumpy, grouchy, 
disheartened if you feel all off when you rise in the morning and 
feel languid and sluggish all day; but you should be blamed if 
you permit such a condition of the body and mind to ruin your 
whole life and the lives of those about you without making an 
effort to throw off the monsters—disease and ill-health—when I 
stand ready to help you in a way that no other man in the world 
can help you—when I offer to place within your grasp a system of 
self- -cure of rehabilitation, upbuilding and strengthening, that is 
leading the way in making better men, happier men out of thou- 
sands who had counted themselves failures. 

You only are to blame if you refuse to listen to the advice of 
the man who first made of himself the most perfect specimen of 
manhood in the world and who now extends his hand to you and 
offers to point the way to health, strength, happiness and hope- 


STRONGFORTISM 
Is a Science in Itself 


It is years ahead of any health- 
building course. It makes men new. 
It awakens slumbering ambition. It 
puts pep into the languid fellow. It 
sends a new thrill of energy through the 
body—fills it with the desire to do, to 
achieve. It rids the system of disease 
without the use of drugs or medicine, 
clears the mind of despondency—makes 
the world look brighter and life more 
worth living for. 


I Guarantee Immediate 
Results 


I guarantee to improve you physically 
and mentally, if you will follow my 
lirections. It makes no difference where 
you live, what your present condition is 
or what has brought you to it. You 
can follow out my course without inter- 
fering in any way with your present 
occupation in the privacy of your own 
bedchamber if you like 


My Book Is Free 


Send for my a BOOK, “Pro- 
motion and rvation of Health, 
Strength, and Mental Energy.” 


Send for it TODAY—Right NOW 


There’s no charge for it; I ask you 
only to inclose a 10c plece to pay 
for packing and postage. Fill out the 
coupon and send it in TODAY. You'll 


STRONGFORT hear from me by return mail with a 
rfect Man message that will be a revelation. 
FREE CONSULTATION COUPON Absol Confidential 


Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Dept. 143, Newark, N. J., Personal— 
Please send me your book “PROMOTION AND NsONSERY ATION 
OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND poy ENERGY,” for postage 
of which I enclose a 10c piece (one dim 

Send me special information on sahbosts marked X below, with- 
out in any way obligating me. 


-Colds Neuralgia +-Stomach . «Skin Disorders . 
Catarrh «Hay Fever Disorders «Great Strength 
--Gastritis ...Flat Chest ...Falling Hair «Vital Depletion 
Asthma «.-Nervousness ...Blackheads «Poor Circulation 
Obesity Insomnia «Weak Back «Heart Weakness 
«Headache ...Short Wind ...Lung Troubles ...tncreased Height 
ove ad Feet Constipat lar Devel- 
Rupture ness 
Lambese Liver ooo Despondoncy Course 
Neuritis gesti 
...Weak Eyes Memory ...Healthy Children 
(Describe) ...Pimples Rheumatism «Round Shoulder 
oe 
Street 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


WELL GROOMED MEN 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN 
TIME, PLACE AND 
STYLE—CUT THEIR 
OWN HAIR WITH A 


COWAN 


Master Barber 


HAIR CUTTER 
Simple as A B C eusimpiym 


Done in a few minut 
—lots of money too, at the price for hair 
You ought to see some of the letters we 
who said it “couldn’t be done” and ar 
that it can be done. 


through your hair. 


Write for particulars and prices of this 
invention in use three years 
men, boys and mothers, 

Guaranteed or Money 


Dept. 901 Kansas City, Mo, 


the CO WAN 
es. Time saved 
cuts nowadays, 
get from people 
‘© NOW convinced 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 
Cowan Hair-Cutter Co, 


Howard, Wlineis 


or any watch you want. Easy Payment 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


112 pages wonderful valu 
watches, rings. jewelry, ap 
B reW a: 


TENOR BAA 


cow of teaching note music by mail, Po first 

A ze give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 

lately free. Very lessons only. We guarantee suc 
Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SCHOOL-OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


altar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banje abso- 


soon as we get your name, we'll send you 
A BRILLIANT CORREAN GEM,_GOLD-SEI 
on ton days’ FREE TRIAL 
Se alluring, 1-1/4 to 1-1/2 karat jewels. You will m 
be to resist their charm. If you or your friends can d+ 
tingulsh this, gem from the genuine, you can send it back w@ 
and have your money refunded. 
Our selling plan is simple and convenient. We cond you £ 
You deposit $5. 
After ten days, when you keep 
4 us #2. 50 pee month for five months. 
rite jay, sending your finger size and tell us which ¢ 
these solid. gold rings illustrated above,—ladies’ or men's 3 you wall 
Dept. 21C, 301 30th Street, Woodelifl, 


when answering advertisements 


25 with your postman, n put th 


\ 


ew 
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Cornet or Banjo 
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Please mention this magazine 


back to 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


national nameplate 
on underwear is an unfailing guide! 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


UY “Hanes” winter underwear 

for men on the strict business 
basis of the most unusual quality, 
comfort and service ever sold at the 
price! Buy “Hanes” with your eyes 
shut, or over the phone—buy it 
without the slightest inspection, if 
need be, because 


Every garment bearing the 
“Hanes” national nameplate returns 
in wear and in absolute satisfaction 
far more than you pay for it—more 
than you ever before got out of an 
undergarment! Our guarantee is 
your safeguard. It proves our faith 
in “Hanes”! 


“LJANES” underwear is made in heavy weight 

and medium weight Union Suits and heavy 
weight Shirts and Drawers. (Illustrated in this 
advertisement.) The new medium weight Union 
Suit, carrying the yellow label, has been added 
to meet the demand of indoor men. It is made of 
full combed yarn and silk trimmed. 


“Hanes” for Boys 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys if you seek 
more warmth and more wear than you ever bought 

ore. This extra-value underwear duplicates the 
men’s Union Suits in all important features with 
added fleeciness that appeals so much to the boys 
—and to mothers! 

Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages 2 to 16 

rs. Two to four year old sizes have drop seat. 
‘our desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 


he cannot supply you, write us immediately. Read Hanes Guarantee 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. “We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
| ° —every thread, stitch and button. We 
Winston-Salem, N. C. guarantee to return your money or give 
New York Office, 366 Broadway you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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GRILL REMOVED 


TONE AMPLIFIER 


Reproduction 


O matter how perfect a reproduc- 
ing apparatus might be, much of 
the beauty of the tone produced would 
be lost unless the tone chamber ampli- 
fied the tone in just the proper way. 
Sound waves spread in a circle 
according to basic laws of 
acoustics, and if any ofthese 
laws are violated a confusion 
and blurring of tones result. 
The Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier conforms to very 
definite principles of acous- 
tics which were not fully 
understood in old-time 
methods of reproduction. 

It is built entirely of 
wood, moulded in a peculiar 
shape, the process being ex- 
clusive with The Brunswick. 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 


o and Canada 


PHONOCRAPHS 


Please mention this magazine 


he Importance of the 
Tone Amplifier 


By reason of the Ultona, a counter- 
balanced reproducer which plays all 
makes of records without any adjust- 
ment, except a turn of the wrist, the 
whole world of recorded music is 
yours when you own a Brunswick. 


Hear The Brunswich— 
then judge for yourself 


Visit a Brunswick shop 
before you make your 
phonograph decision. 


Hear also Brunswick 
Records — fitting compan- 
ions of the Brunswick 
Phonograph. They can be 
played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices : 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
79 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


J 


AND RECORDS 
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Take it from Father !” 


Durham-Duplex Razor! Handsomely finished— ; 
durable—useful! No gift from a father to a son 
could be more sensible. 

Father is thoroughly familiar with the wonderful 
shaving qualities of the oil-tempered, hollow-ground, 
double- edged Durham-Duplex blades. 

“Take it from him” that when he gives you a Dur- ' 
ham-Duplex, he gives you not only a nifty Christmas ; ' 
present but a lifelong guarantee of shaving comfort. 

Standard Set One Dollar Complete. Razor with attractive American 

ivory handle, safety guard and package of three Durham-Duplex 

blades (6 shaving edges) all in handsome American ivory case. 


Christmas Model Two Dollars. Same as above but with gold plated 
blade holder and safety guard. 


Other Sets up to $12, 

Additional Blades 50c for a package of § 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., lersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S. A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. 


PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO, CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries, 


Real Razor-made Safe 
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Men, Women and 
Children 


Easy to Buy 
Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 
The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 
THREE TYPES: 


Regular, Safety and 
Our dealer will help selec 


Broadw éw York 


School Street, Boston 


: or the momen 
for 
ist: 
ae 
Oday 
Ban Drificisco ; 
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